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PREFACE 

In 1951, when Political Thought and Administration in 
Ancient India was introduced as a special paper at the M.A. 
stage in History at the Patna University, I began a more careful 
study of the subject for lecturing to my students. In course of 
my pursuit I discovered that in spite of two dozen monographs 
on the subject there was scope for new lines of enquiry. The 
following pages, therefore, embody the results of that investi- 
gation and are intended to focus light only on those problems 
which are considered rather obscure or need to be studied 
de novo . About one half of this book has already been pub- 
lished in the form of articles. But for the purpose of the present 
work those essays have been re-touched, edited and brought 
into some sort of relation with the additional material, both 
in form and substance. The chapters dealing exclusively 
with political ideas have been put at the beginning, and the 
others have been arranged in chronological order. In the 
case of the discussion of the origins of feudalism, its economic 
aspects, though not quite relevant to the theme of the book, 
have also been taken into account. Although the book, as 
it has emerged, can hardly be regarded a coherent study of the 
subject, it is not without some connecting threads and assump- 
tions. 

In the preparation of the book I have received valuable 
help and guidance from Professor A. L. Basham, who kindly 
went through more than half of the matter in 1955-7* I must 
express my sense of gratitude to Dr. Yogendra Mishra, who 
has saved me from several slips and errors in the preparation 
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of the press copy. I also must thank Mr. Surendra Gopal, 
Mr. Chandra Shekhar Prasad Singh, Dr. Upendra Thakur 
and several other friends and students, who have helped me 
in different ways. My thanks are due to Mrs. Suvira Jayaswal 
and Dwijendranath Jha, who have assisted me in preparing 
the Index, and to Dr. Dev Raj Chanana for his help in the 
correction of the proofs. Finally, I have to thank my wife, Mrs. 
Malina Sharma, who cheerfully put up with all domestic 
worries and enabled me to devote my time to the present study. 

R. S. Sharma 
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CHAPTER I 


HISTORIOGRAPHY OF ANCIENT INDIAN POLITY 

UPTO 1930 

The first serious attempt at the study of India’s past, 
on the part of both the Western as well as Indian scholars, 
began after the revolt of 1 857-59 1 . A perusal of some introduc- 
tions to the Sacred Books of the East reveals the motive 
underlying this great venture extending over years. It was felt 
by the British rulers that the revolt was due to lack of their 
knowledge of Indian religion, manners, customs and history. 
Further, the people could not be won over to Christianity and 
consequently to the empire unless the missionaries acquired an 
idea of the vulnerable points in their social structure. Accord- 
ing to Max Muller, to the missionary an accurate knowledge 
of the sacred books was as indispensable as the knowledge of 
the enemy’s country to a general 2 . In their study of the 
ancient history of India, Western scholars reached two important 
conclusions, which can be summed up in the words of Max 
Muller. In 1859 he wrote that the Indians are a nation of philoso- 
phers and Indian intellect is lacking in political or material 
speculation, and that the Indians never knew the feeling of 
nationality 3 . We do not know whether Max Muller drew upon 
the famous dictum of Aristotle that oriental rule is autocratic 
in character. But his idea was the stock-in-trade of the great 
European historians who wrote in the 1 8th and 1 9 th centuries. 
Thus Gibbon pointed out that all oriental history is “one 
unceasing record of valour, greatness, degeneracy and decay.” 
Green stated that “the empires of the East are, in the main, 
tax-collecting institutions. They exercise coercive power on 
their subjects of the most violent kind... (and) do not impose 

1 . Although the establishment of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal 
in 1784 marks the starting point of Western interest in ancient Indian 
studies, the number of books that were published till 1859 was small. 
Max Muller, A History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 1. 

2 . SBE, i, pt. I, Preface, p. xl. 

3. Max Muller, op. cit., p. 16. 
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laws as distinct from particular and occasional commands.” 1 
Similar ideas continued to find expression in the work of emi- 
nent orientalists. Thus writing in i898 S£nart stated that India 
never attained to the idea either of the state or of the father- 
land 2 , and that it could not evolve any political constitution, 
even in conception 3 . 

Such a view about India’s past history and polity was 
obviously dominated by imperialist ideology. Its practical 
implications in the existing set-up were dangerous to the 
demand for self-government in India. If Indians were essen- 
tially philosophers, absorbed in the problems of the world, it 
followed that their material world should be managed for them 
by their imperialist masters. If Indians were accustomed to 
autocratic rule and never had any idea of nationhood, state or 
self-government, it was in keeping with their tradition that 
they should be ruled autocratically by the British Governor- 
General and Viceroy. 

This imperialist ideology regarding ancient history and 
particularly the nature of the early Indian polity came As a 
challenge to Indian scholarship and to the few foreign scholars 
who were yet unaffected by imperialist ideology. In i889, 
controverting Max Muller who had said that £< to the Greek, 
existence is full of life and reality, to the Hindu it is a dream 
and delusion, 4 ” the great American savant Hopkins pointed out 
that the religious element did not penetrate deeply into the vast 
mass of unpriestly classes 5 . But the biggest response to this 
challenge came from the Indian scholars themselves. During 
the last three decades of the i9th century Bhagwan Lai Indraji, 
R. G. Bhandarkar, R. L. Mitra and B. G. Tilak, most of whom 
actively associated themselves with the political and social 
movements of their time, tried to prove the falsity of the 
imperialist ideology. By their researches into the manifold 
aspects of the past history of their country they tried to build a 
powerful case for the political and social progress of the country 


1 . Quoted in Beni Prasad, The State in Ancient India, p. 498. 

2. Caste in India, p. 198. 

3. Ibid., p. a 12. 

4. A History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p.18. 

5. “Position of the Ruling Caste etc., JAOS, xiii, 182. 
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in their own times. Since then the study of India’s past was 
mainly guided by the nationalist ideology. The point can be 
especially illustrated by presenting a rapid survey of research on 
ancient Indian polity. 

Just as there were two phases, moderate and radical, in 
the growth of the nationalist movement, so also there were 
two such phases in the progress of research on ancient Indian 
polity. It is well-known that the chief demand of the Indian 
nationalist movement in its earlier stages was to curtail the 
powers of the autocratic Viceroy, by introducing a popular 
element at the Centre and in the Provincial Governments. 
Hence, in 1887, R* C. Dutt wrote an article on the “Civilisa- 
tion in the Brahmana period,” in which he tried to show that 
in ancient times the king did justice to all 1 . He was followed by 
Purnendu Narayan Singh, who, in an article in 1894, strongly 
countered the statement of Sir Auckland Colvin that “the 
British have taught for the first time that the end and aim of 
rule is the welfare of the people, and not the personal aggrandise- 
ment of the sovereign.” He argued that such an idea is due to 
the ignorance of the system of Government in Ancient India 
which, in his opinion, was limited monarchy. 2 

The strong nationalist movement that followed the parti- 
tion of Bengal in 1905 gave further impetus to research in 
ancient Indian polity. Curzon’s homily on the oriental 
character, his autocratic measures for the partition of Bengal, 
and his attack on the elected element in the Calcutta Corpora- 
tion could not but influence the course of research on ancient 
polity. In an article written in 1907 A.C. Das repeated with 
greater emphasis the view of the previous scholars that “it is a 
mistake to suppose that the Hindus have been accustomed to 
an autocratic form of Government, and that the popular ele- 
ment never existed as a distinct force in the country.” He 
further said that “it was not Absolute but Limited Monarchy 
that flourished in Ancient India.” 3 Perhaps by way of indirect 
suggestion that Curzon’s attack on the elected element in the 
Calcutta Corporation was unwarranted, in another article of 

1. Calcutta Review , xxxv ( 1887) , 266. 

2. Ibid., xcviii (1894), 301. 

3. “Limited Monarchy in Ancient India”, Modern Review, ii ( 1 904 ), 
346. ff- 
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the same year Das pointed out that “Local Self-Government 
existed in Ancient India even in a better form than that in 
which it exists at present under British rule.” 1 Four years 
later, Prof. S. K. Aiyangar in his thesis on Cola Administration 
brought to light the working of elected village Panchayats, 
exercising all functions in the early mediaeval times under the 
Colas. 2 

The nationalist movement stimulated the search for 
ancient manuscripts, resulting in the discovery of the Arthasastra 
of Kautilya in 190^ and its publication by Shama Sastrvin i 9 o 9 ^ 
The discovery was an epoch-making event in the history of the 
study of ancient Indian polity, for it provided valuable raw 
material which could be utilised in yielding “political prece- 
dents for modern controversies.” 3 This was an important 
factor which contributed to many critical and descriptive studies 
of the ancient Indian polity 4 . 

The period from 1905 was a period of extremist politics. 
Extremists, who did not believe in constitutional methods for 
the attainment of slow reforms, set up a net-work of revolution- 
ary societies in Bengal and Maharashtra. The movement was 
coloured by the spirit of Hindu revivalism . The very names of 
these societies betray their love for past culture. For instance, 
tho Anushilan Samiti, which was set up in 1905 and had about 
550 branches by 1907, means the society for the promotion of 
culture and learning. It is legitimate to suspect that, although 
wedded to the cult of violence, it must have published certain 
research tracts of which we are unaware. These societies creat- 
ed a revolutionary temper in the country and prepared the 
minds of many intellectuals for the complete independence of 
their motherland. It was through them that the word Swaraj 
got the widest currency. As interpreted by a left-wing paper 
it means “self-taxtation, self-legislation and self-administra- 
tion.” 6 It is not known whether K. P. Jayaswal was in any 

1. Ibid. 

2. Ancient India, pp. 158-191. 

3. Rangaswami Aiyangar, Some Aspects of Ancient Indian Polity , p. 87. 

4. By this time the literature relating to the AS has become so abund- 
ant that the Institute of Traditional Culture, Madras, has under- 
taken the preparation of a new text and comprehensive bibliography 
of the AS under the editorship of K.A. Nilakanta Sastri. 

5. Quoted in Hiren Mukherjec, India Struggles for Freedom , p. 88. 
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way connected with these societies, but the fact that he was 
made to resign his post in the post-graduate teaching depart- 
ment of Calcutta University by the Bengal Government in 
1912-3 might suggest that he was considered a potential con- 
tributor to the “seminaries of sedition. 5>1 It is to the late K. P. 
Jayaswal that Indology owes its greatest work on ancient 
Indian polity. His articles contributed to Modern Review 
between 1912 and i 9 15 — which appeared later in the form of 
his famous book Hindu Polity i n 1924 — were really pioneer works 
as later admitted by D. R. Bhandarkar, R. C. Majumdar, 
B. K. Sarkar and other scholars who followed him . For the 
first time he showed the importance of republics in ancient 
Indian history. He tried to prove that the ancient Hindu 
political system was partly of republics of the Athenian type, 
and of constitutional monarchies such as that of Great Britain. 
There were popular assemblies such as the paura and janapada, 
acting as checks on the powers of the king. According to him 
these organizations were more advanced than anything which 
modern Switzerland or the United States can boast of. At the 
end of his study Jayaswal concluded : “The constitutional 

progress made by the Hindus has probably not been equalled 
much less surpassed by any polity of antiquity.” And finally, 
he expressed the undying hope of a patriot that the “Golden 
Age of his polity lies not only in the past but in the Future.” 8 
The implications of his research work are clear. His conclu- 
sions present the first solid ideological case for complete inde- 
pendence and a republican form of Government in India. 
It is because of this that no research thesis on ancient Indian 
history has been so frequently quoted as Hindu Polity. It 
became the Bible of the Indian Nationalists. Meet any educated 
old man and he knows about Hindu Polity. 

Jayaswal was followed by a host of scholars, who flooded 
Modern Review , Hindustan Review and Indian Antiquaiy with a spate 
of articles and wrote a number of theses. In many ways the 
period between 1916 and 1925, coinciding with post-war nation- 
alist and revolutionary movements sweeping over Europe 
and Asia, marked the peak of our nationalist movement. No 

1 . Hindu Polity , p. xxv, 

2. Ibid., p. 366. 
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other period of the 20th century has produced so many 
research works on ancient Indian polity as this period of nine 
years. Leaving aside the articles, the number of books on 
Hindu political theories and institutions would come to more 
than a dozen. It is not possible to notice the ideological 
basis of all works, but we can do so in the case of most of 
them. 

To begin with works of general nature on polity, P. N. 
Banerjea in his Public Administration in Ancient India, published 
in 1916, points out that the “ancient system of government 
may thus be called constitutional monarchy.” It was “Sachi- 
vatantia” 1 . He further says that not only in monarchical 
states but also in republican states the popular assemblies 
were important in ancient times. 2 In the same year, K. V. 
Rangaswaini Aiyangar brought out Some Aspects of Ancient 
Indian Polity , which was based on his lectures delivered in 
1914. In his work the author deprecates the tendency to 
look into the armoury of “our” ancient polity for weapons 
to be used in the arena of modern political controveries. 3 
But at the same time he points out that the reduction of the 
“current” belief that ancient Indian institutions and political 
theory were unprogressive will long form a vital condition 
of a successful, historical study of ancient Indian polity. 4 
In his thesis on Corporate Life in Ancient India (1918) even a 
sober historian such as R. C. Majumdar admits that he was 
led to this line of enquiry through the importance of “the 
spirit of co-operation” in the present highly developed stage 
of civilization. 5 In his opening lines in the introduction he 
says that “India at present is very backward in this particular 
aspect of culture, but the following pages are intended to show 
that things were quite different in the past.” It pains him to 
find that it required great effort to believe that political insti- 
tutions “which we are accustomed to look upon as of western 

»• p *)*■ 

P* 97 * 

3 * Rangasvvami Aiyangar. Some Aspects of Ancient Indian Polity, pp. 3-4. 

Although the 1935 edition of this book has been consulted, it does not 
mean any difference in matter except for footnotes and ap indices’ 

4. Rangaswami Aiyangar, op. cit., p. 65. 

5. Introduction, p. i. 
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growth had also flourished in India long ago.” 1 At the 
same time he assails the commonly held view that India was 
only absorbed in religiom^His^searches are intended to show 
that ‘ 'religion did not engross the whole or even an undue 
proportion of the public attention.” Coming to the next 
publication, Aspects of Ancient Indian Polity by N. N. Law, Keith 
says in his foreword that the development of a keen interest in 
the history of Indian theories of polity is one of the gratifying 
consequences of the awakening of political aspirations in India. 2 
The longest chapter (IX) in the book is “The Religious 
Aspects of Ancient Hindu Polity.” While concluding it, 
Law states that “there were wide and various fields of political 
actions in which the Hindu showed considerable judgment and 
acumen undelegated by the force of beliefs.” 3 By 1922 B. K. 
Sarkar was ready with his Political Institutions and Theories of 
the Hindus. In its preface he claims that on fundamental points 
the volume delivers “a frontal attack on the traditional 
Western prejudices regarding Asia, such as are concentrated 
in Hegel, Cousion, Max Muller, Maine, Janet, Smith, Willoughby 
and Hutington.” 4 He deplores that the “servile and degene- 
rate Asia of to-day” should be compared with Asia which was 
the leader of humanity’s progress. 5 Repudiating the suggestion 
of the influence of religion on politics he says that “Hindu states 
were thoroughly secular.” 6 

In 1923 there appeared A History of Hindu Political Theories 
by U. N. Ghoshal. He ably refutes the view of Max Muller 
and Bloomfield that Hindus, because of certain inherent ten- 
dencies in their character, could not conceive of the idea of 
the state and that there is no provision for the interest of the 
state in their scheme. His main targets of attack are Western 
writers of history of political thought such as Janet, Dunning 
and Willoughby. He questions Janet’s estimate that the sole 
city for the Indian sages is the city divine. This, says Ghoshal, 
when tested in the light of sober fact, will appear no more 

1. Corporate Life in Ancient India , p. 132. 

2. p. iv. 

3* p. 218. 

4. p. viii. 

5- P- 9- 

6. p. 13. 
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than a half truth. 1 Dunning states that the Aryans in India 
could never develop Political Science as an independent branch 
of knowledge and free it from its theological and metaphysical 
environment as the European Aryans did, while Willoughby 
thinks that because of their supreme faith in the divine crea- 
tion they were never impelled to enquire into the rationale of 
their institutions. 2 Rejecting this view Ghoshal says that the 
chief characteristic of the Buddhist political thought is 
“bold and avowed appeal to human reason.” 3 Moreover, he 
asserts that the Indian states, contrary to the usual view, were 
not modelled after a uniform pattern, that of despotic 
monarchy.” 4 

In his lectures Some Aspects of Ancient Hindu Polity delivered 
in 1925, D. R. Bhandarkar again quotes the same views of 
Dunning, Max Muller and Bloomfield in order to refute them. 
In the case of Dunning he makes allowance for the fact that he had 
no direct knowledge of orientalia. But he sees no justification 
for the statement of oriental scholars such as Max Muller and 
Bloomfield, who hold that the Indian never knew the feeling 
of nationality and that his heart never trembled in the expectation 
of national applause. 5 He points out that particularly after the 
discovery of the Arthasastra “it is no longer correct to assert that 
the Hindu mind did not conduce to the development of poli- 
tical theories, and that the Indians never set up politics as an 
independent branch of knowledge.” 6 While discussing the 
rules of business in the republican assembly he is apprehensive 
lest his conclusions are regarded “as prompted by patriotic 
bias.” 7 

The high watermark of this nationalist ideology finding 
reflection in research on polity can be traced in V. R. R. 
Dikshitar. His work Hindu Administrative Institutions , which he 
took up as his thesis in 1923 and completed in 1927, goes 
rather too far in singing the glories of our past institutions. 

1. p. 5. 

2. p. 8 

3- P 9- 

4. Introduction, p. 2. 

5- P- a. 

6. p. 3* 

7- P- 77. 
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He regards Hindu polity as almost modern. Strongly rebutting 
the view that patriotism was not a phenomenon realised in 
ancient India, he argues that “the oneness of the country and 
the ideal of every monarch to make a digvijaya and achieve sole 
rule over the world extending from the Cape Comorin to the 
Himalayas indicate beyond doubt the existence of a strong 
nationalist feeling in the country.” And then he quotes the 
famous verse janam janmabhumisca svargadapi garijasi . 1 Hi s con- 
cluding lines carry exactly the same sense as those of Jayaswal. 
He says that, though every nation evolved its own polity, 
no polity had the inherent vitality that Hindu polity pos- 
sessed. At the end of his work he repeats the robust optimism 
of Jayaswal that “the Golden Age of his (Hindu) Polity lies 
not in the past but in the future.” 2 

Thus a review of general works on polity during 1916-25 
shows a marked tendency to supply an ideological weapon in 
the hands of Indian nationalists. The same is the case with 
certain special works such as those on Local Self-Government 
and International Law in Ancient India. R. K. Mookerji’s 
work Local Government in Ancient India seeks to modify the 
opinion of such critics as declare that “In ancient India there 
was nothing of the nature of a political institution between the 
village and central government 3 .” Like other scholars Mookerji 
also feels that to see endless repetitions of autocratic and theo- 
cratic institutions in Indian history is a great source of histori- 
cal misinterpretation 4 . He claims that the study of ancient 
Indian local institutions will point the way to the lines of 
development on which reconstruction should proceed. On the 
other hand, “to the people it will bring a new inspiration, a 
fresh stimulus to national self-respect that will look back with 
pride on the record of institutions which gave them at once the 
blessings of self-rule and a means of self-preservation amidst 
adverse political conditions.” 5 

Similar sentiment is expressed in P. N. Banerjca’s work 
International Law and Custom in Ancient India ( 1920). Banerjea 

1. p. 78. 

2. p. 384, bracketted portion ours. 

3. p. 316. 

4. Introduction, p. xiii. 

5. p. 21-22. 
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says, that imbued with imperialistic ideas, Hall considers 
International Law as a “favoured monopoly” of the European 
family of nations 1 . He complajns that even a considerate 
publicist such as Lawrence regards the Indian troops as “semi- 
civilized or imperfectly civilized troops” and that he recom- 
mends their use against border tribes and in warfare with 
people of the same degree of education as themselves 2 . The 
object of Banerjea’s thesis is “to establish the apparently in- 
credible fact that the ancient Indians had a definite knowledge of the 
rules of International Law according to which they regard their 
international conduct*.” S. V. Viswanath’s International Law in 
Ancient India institutes a comparison between the first world war, 
which was waged in contravention of the accepted laws of 
nations and in defiance of all notions of international morality 
laying its hand on combatants and non-combatants alike 4 , and 
the wars in ancient India, which were fought according to the 
rules of Dharmayuddha and in which wholesale destruction and 
devastation was forbidden 6 . 

Between 1925 and 1930 the number of works on ancient 
polity was comparatively fewer than what it was between 
1916 and 1925. In 1927 N. C. Bandyopadhaya brought 
out two books Development of Hindu Polity and Political Theoties, 
and Kauf ilya. While in the former he tried to demolish the 
belief that India was the birth place and the peculiar habi- 
tation of despotic power, in the latter he concluded that 
Kautilya “dreams the prospect of a truly National king’ 
who was to merge even his identity with customs and langu- 
age.” 6 But Beni Prasad, who published his two books State 
in Ancient India and Government in Ancient India about the same 
time, sounded a word of warning against reading too much of 
modern ideas into ancient institutions. Nevertheless, to prove 
the superiority of early Indian institutions over the Greek and 
Roman systems he said that in ancient India there was no 
aristocracy in the Greek or Roman sense. Caste forbade a 

1. JDL, i ( 1920), 202. 

2. Ibid., p. 203. 

3. Ibid. 

4. p.3-4. 

5. p. 126. 

6. p. 298. 
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combination of office, wealth and prestige of birth as in other 
countries. 1 2 * 4 In 1931 S. K. Aiyangar published his Evolution of 
Hindu ^Administrative Institutions in South India “for an under- 
standing of the native Indian theory of government so that 
there may be a correct apprehension of the constitutional 
needs of the country.” 2 He flatters himself with the idea 
that the ancient “administration seems to have made a clear, 
but close approach to these ideals which modern democracy 
is making an effort at realising.” 3 An important work of 
specific nature published in 1929 was Contributions to the History 
of the Hindu Revenue System of U. N. Ghoshal. Therein he 
states that the principles of taxation formulated in early times 
“surpass the achievements of classical antiquity and tend to 
approach the ideas of European thinkers in the 18th and early 
19th centuries.” 4 In his opinion the view that taxes are the 
king’s dues for the service of protection is identical with the 
similar doctrine of 17th and 18th century Europe. 5 

Thus a reviewer of Dikshitar’s Hindu Administrative Institutions 
in 1929 rightly pointed out that “the general trend of the works 
during the last fifteen years has been to show that the govern- 
ment of the country in ancient days was not irresponsible, 
that there was public opinion with recognised channels for the 
expression thereof, that public opinion was respected in almost 
all cases by the powers, that it could grow at times so power- 
ful as to lead to the abdication or dethronement of the ruler, 
and so on.” 6 There is no doubt that this whole series of 
research works on the history of political theories and institu- 
tions was written with a purpose. It was meant to bring grist 
to the nationalist mill and to sustain the nationalist movement. 
After 1930 there set in a stagnation in research, and there have 
been few works on polity since then. 

Here let us pause and consider the merits and limitations 
of the nationalist and revivalist line of approach in the study of 
India’s past polity. Its one great result was that by presenting 

1. The State in Anceinl India, pp. 7-8. 

2. P. v. 

3- P- 379- 

4. P. 14. 

5. P- 1 7- 

6. JIH, viii ( 1929), 4O5. 
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an encouraging picture of the past it filled the people with 
great self-confidence. As a scholar of Hindu polity says in 
1922, “the nationalist movement of Young India which has 
won recognition as a world force in international politics since 
August 7, 1905, is receiving a conscious guidance and direction 
from the solid results of unquestionable antiquarian investiga- 
tion.” 1 This knowledge of ancient polity gave tongue to 
those who advocated self-government and independence of 
India. If they had self-government in the past, there was no 
reason why they should not have it in the present. Secondly, 
this ideology produced splendid research works, and certain 
points regarding the prevalence of limited monarchy, republics, 
local self-government and international law in ancient India 
came to be accepted by nearly all scholars, in spite of the dissent- 
ing note of V. Smith that it was not safe to rely on the 
admonitions of the early sages about the ideal king. 

But this nationalist ideology had also its limitations. First, 
while it did serve to rouse the educated middle class against 
alien rule, it hardly touched conscious intellectuals interested in 
the masses of peasants and workers who were being drawn into 
the national struggle from 1920 onward. By a fulsome adora- 
tion of ancient Hindu institutions it tended to antagonise the 
Muslims, though this was not done deliberately. Secondly, 
it gave us a false sense of values. It glossed over the fact that, 
whether it was monarchy or republic, the two upper varnas 
dominated the two lower varnas, who were generally excluded 
from all political offices. It also ignored the fact that one 
fundamental feature of our legislation was that it worked in 
the interests of the upper varnas. It did not pay attention to 
the fact that the ruling class consciously exploited religion for 
the promotion of their political interests. It never took into 
consideration the fact that wealth and political offices went 
hand in hand. 

Thirdly, in its craze for proving the superiority of our 
ancient institutions over those of the ancient West it hardly tried 
to examine them in the light of the evolution of primitive 
tribes as known from anthropology, or in the light of the early 
institutions of other Indo-European peoples. 


1. B. K. Sarkar, The Political Institutions and Theories of the Hindus, p. 4. 
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At the present moment the chief limitation of this ideology 
follows from the fact that imperialist domination has ended. 
And the new problems are those of the uplift of the common 
people for whom the long national struggle was waged. Be- 
cause of these limitations it appears that the possibilities of 
research in ancient Indian polity on purely nationalist lines 
have been almost exhausted. We are in need of a scientific 
methodology of research free from cheap generalisations. In 
1951 K. A. Nilakanta Sastri gave hint of a new ideology when 
he said that Apastamba and Manu provide for a welfare state 1 . 
It is for students of Indian polity to judge how far such an 
approach opens up lines of further research. Meanwhile, in 
the chapters that follow we will try to study some aspects of 
political ideas and institutions in ancient India in the light of 
the limitations discussed above. 


1. Proceedings of the 16/A Session of the All-India Oriental Conference , 
Lucknow 1951, pp. 67 8. 



CHAPTER II 

THE SAPTANGA THEORY OF THE STATE 

Despite considerable theorising in regard to rituals in the 
later Vedic collections and the Brahman as, we do not come 
across any definition of the state either in this literature or in 
the early law-books, i.e., the Dharmasutras. This was due to 
the fact that this institution was not established on a firm footing 
so far. It is only after the rise of the well organised states of 
Kosala and Magadha in the age of the Buddha that t he state is 
defined for the first time in the A rthas astra of Kautilya as 
consi sting of seven elements , a definition which becomes an 
axiom in the later sources. The Sarasvativildsa, a text of the 
1 6th century AD. 1 , ascribes the seven-element definition to 
Gautama from whom it quotes 2 , but this cannot be traced in his 
law-book. Resides, as has been shown by the present writer 
elsewhere, this work seems to have been much tampered with 
and therefore compiled at a later date 3 . Although some elements 
such as raja, amdtya , visa) a etc. are mentioned in some early 
Dharmasutras, it is for the first time in Kautilya that we get 
the complete definition of the state. 

The seven e lements enumerated by Kautilya are svami y amatja , 
janap ada , du rga, kosa 2 danda and mitral These seven elements 
are~ mentioned in most texts dealing w ith polity^ a lthough i n 
s ome cases the synonyms of so^ qe dements, ^differ. T he V isnu- 
dftarmottara Purana , a work of abo ut the fifth century A.D.®, 
however, mentions two new elements sdma (^'cificatIoh7~^Tid 
ddna (charity in p1 g r.e~7>f svaml arrd amd tya z r 

1. Kane, Hist. Dhs, i, 413, 

2. Ibid., iii, 17 fn. 20. 

3. Madras, pp. 83-4. 

4. AS, VI. 1. 

5. Monu, IX. 394; $P, 69. 62-3, the term used in the constituted text 
is sapldtmakaiji rajyam\ Vifrtu, III. 33; Taj., I. 353; S'NS, i, 61 ; Agni 
Purana quoted in Jagdish Lai Shastri, Pol. Thought in the Purartas, 
p. 48, Mark. P. quoted op. cit., p. 23; Kdlika P. quoted op. cit., 
p. 115. 

6. R. C. Hazra, Studies in the Upapuranas, i, 212. 

7. Extract quoted in Shastri, op. cit., p. 163. 
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Perhaps we can explain this variation in the context of inter-state 
relations in which this statement is made. Apparently, the two 
elements fit ill with the other, and there is no doubt that the 
seven-element definition of the state as given by Kautilya was 
almost universally accepted as the standard “connotation of the 
state. Even the Visnudharmottara Purdtia reproduces the standard 
definition at another place . 1 A difference, however, is found 
in some manuscripts of the Sdnti Parva , which uses the term 
astangika rdjya (eight-element state) in the critical edition 2 , 
but the eighth element is not mentioned anywhere. 

Of the seven elements the Arthasastra does not define amdiya 
and durga in the se ctio n where it deals with all the other 
elements; thege two are treated separately. But on the whole, 
the treatment of the seven elements in this text is thorough and 
systematic, and we have no parallel to this in other texts. As 
we will notice, the subsequent texts have something different 
to say on the mutual relations of these elements, otherwise 
they do not add anything of substance to the^'&autiiyan 
definition. Hence, for the analysis of the seven elements we 
have to fall back on Kautilya. 

i Svdmi, y\^idi_means the head o r mas ter, is men tioned as 
such by al l the so ii rces 3 . Perhaps it refers to the element of 
head ship both in monarchies an d republics, for in discussing 
thTcalamiti es affecting the raja K autilya mentio ns the wea k- 
ness o f vairdjya, i .e., non-monarchical state 4 . For the first 
time the term wimi is used m the i^aka inscriptions. It is signi- 
ficant that for the head of the state none of the texts use the term 
rdja l which literally means noble or ruler;, rather they prefer 
the term svami 5 , which means master. Nevertheless, since the 
term is first used by Kautilya, its significance may better be 
appreciated with reference to his other ideas. The intention 
is to stress the sense of possession exercised by the head, 
who occupies a very exalted position in the scheme of 
Kautilya. Kautilya dilates at some length on the qualities 


1. Ibid., p. 153- 

2. 122. 8. 

3. VI. 1; Manu, IX. 294; VifQU, iii, 33; 69.62-3; Taj , I. 353. 

4. Af, VIII. 2 

5. $P, 69. 62, however, uses the term atma which stands for raja. 
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requisite for the svdml. In his opinion the svdmx should he 
end owed with qualities flowing^lrom noble birth, wisdom, 
enth usiasm and personal ability.* The qualities of noble birth 
deserve special mention, for it does not favour the possibility of 
men of humble origins being raised to kingship. 

X > The second element amatya is also mentio ned as such in a ll 
the texts. The usual translation of awa/ra as minister m ay 
convey the wrong impression that they were intended to act as 
m inisters, whose num ber w as small. B ut even in a latter text 
such as the San ti Parva the numbeTof the amatya s is put at 
thirty- seven, and they are distinguished from th <* mantdas 
whose number is prescribed at eight . I. 2 3 In the Arthasdstra th e 
ama/mr constitute a regular cadre~oT service from which all 
high officers such as the chief priest, ministers , collector s. 
treasu rers, olticers engaged in civil and criminal admini- 
st ration, officers in charge of harem, envoys and _ the 
superintendents of various departments are to be recruited*. 

When Kautilya thinks of a council of amatyas, he bears in mind 
die distinction between the mantrins and the amatyas. In the 
case of the former he puts the limit at three or four, but in the 
case of the later he states that their number should depend 
upon the capacity to employ them 4 . In discussing the requi- 
site qualifications of the amatyas, Kautilya states that ail can be 
appointed amatyas in deference to the needs of time, place and 
work, but this formula cannot apply to the mantrins 5 , Here 
he quotes 4 the views of seven thinkers, two of whom prefer 
claims of heredit ary posts and qu alities of noble birth . 6 

Since the amatya of Kautilya is identical with the Pali amacca, 
we can better appreciate his position and functions on 
the basis of the early Pali texts. It seems that in pre- 
Maurya - jimes the amatyas were employed in hundreds , acting 
as vill age headmen, supervisorsoT sale transactions, judges , 

I. abhigamika guriah, prajnah gunah, utsahaguddh and dtmasampat . AS, 
VI. i. 

а. The passage, which provides for a body of 36 atndlyas, occurs in the 
Calcutta edition (Sr, 85.7-1 1) , and not in the critical edn. which 
refers only to eight mantrins ( SP, 85.7-10). 

3. 1.9-10,16. 

4. Ibid. 

5. AS, 1.8, 

б, Kaugapadanta and Bahudantlputra, Ibid. 
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jgji dcs nrnwUly Pu r veyors etc 1 . Most 

Jataka references show that amaccas were appointed to act as 
judges and magistrates to administer law-suits ( vohdra ) and 
trials (viniccaya) 2 . The suggestion that they formed a class of 
knights 3 is hardjy supported by early Buddhist texts. Thus 
in. pre-Maurya times the amatyas seem to have been commonly 
officers of a general nature rather than ministers or knights. In 
the beginning they seem to have b^en the friends, companions 
and courtiers of the king, probably related to him. But gradual- 
ly they became his officers, which development began in pre- 
Maurya times and crystallized in Maurya times. Kautilya’s view 
of the amatyas is almost compatible with their position in the 
Jatakas. He assigns them agricultural operations, fortifica- 
tions, welfare of the territory, prevention of adversities, punish- 
ment of the criminals, collection of royal dues, etc. 4 Thus 
it would appear that the amatyas stand for the governmental 
machinery. Kamandaka also takes the amalyas in a generic 
sense, but he seems to identify them with the sacivas for in lay- 
ing down qualifications the two terms are used without any 
discrimination 5 . The amatyas are, however, different from the 
mantnns •, who are charged with the duty of advising ttie King 
and safeguarding the counsel (mantra)*. The difference between 
thelwo is clearly brought out in a passage, which states that 
fhe king, living in his capital, equipped with treas ury and army, 
shuuld think ofThe good ol ms Kingdom together with his man- 
trtns and amatyas 1 .^! n_£qsj^aurya_tlmes amatyas. were mdre 
com monly known as sacivas , and, as would appear from the 
use of the terms mati-saciva and karma-saciva in the inscri- 
pti on of Rudradaman 8 . formed a general cadre of officers from 
amongst whom high functionaries were recruited. 

1. Fick, Social Organisation of North-Eastern India, pp. 144*9. 

2. fat., ii, 2, 181 ; iii, 105; v, 228. 

3. R. N. Mehta, Pre-Buddhist India, p. 136 

4. janapadasya kaimasiddhayah siatah paratasca yogakfemasddhanarft 
vyasanapratikarah idnyaniveiopacayau dandakardnugrahaketi. AS, VIII. 1. 

5. KNS, IV. 25-27, 34. 

6. Ibid., 30-31. 

7. Ibid., VIII. 1. 

8. Set. Inscr., p. 174. 1 . 17. 
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' The third element janapafa which literally means tribal 
settlement, is mentioned as ^TralrTtwo pl^gpMaurya t exts 1 and 
as simply jana in~a law- book of the Guptaperiod 2 . While the term 
r ostra clearly conveys the meaning oF territory , jana jcertainly 
means population . T he nature of janapada define d in the Ar t ha- 
t astro i ndicates that both territory and populatio n are intended 
to be covered by this term. It is said that the territory Should 
have good climate, shoulcTprovide ^razable land for cattle and 
should yield grain with little laborn) Further, it should be in- 
habited by industrious peasants who are capable of bearing the 
burden of taxes and punishments. Finally, it should contain 
intelligent masters and be predominantly populated by the 
members of the lower classes, and its people should be loyal 
and devoted 3 . Ka mandaka am plifies this statement by adding 
that the territory should be inhabited by iudras, artisans, traders 
and hard-workinlfand enterprising peasants 4 . Special mention 
of traders might be due to the importance of trade in post- 
Maurya and Gupta times. Two Puranas of the Gupta period 
s tftte that the king should live in a n country which is mo stly 
po pulated by vaifyas and sudras, a few brahmapas but many 
hiigf labourers. Thus all the sources, which indicate the 
nature of population, emphasise that it should mainly ednsist 
of the producing masses 6 . We have no indication of the terri- 
t6ry or the number of population, although in connection with 
the settlement of the new territories Kautilya states that the 
village should comprise one hundred to five hundred families, 
and that the sthdniya , which is the largest unit in the janapada , 
should consist of eight hundred villages. 8 

t 1 The fourth element mentioned bv Kautilva is dyzga* w hich 
is called pura in Manu and occupies the t hird place t hereL..The 

’ T "Klanu, IX. 294; Vtjriu, lllT 33. AP, 69. 62-3, where the saptahga state 
is defined, uses the term janapada, but in another context, where all the other 
six elements are mentioned ($P, 60. 3-4), the term raftra is used. Kamandaka 
sometimes uses the term rdf fra (IV. 50 ). 

2. Taj , I. 353. 

3. dandakarasahah karma.filakarfako bdlifasrdmayavaravarriaprdyo bhakti- 
iucimanufya iti janapadasampat. A$, VI. 1 . 

4. iudrakaruvayikprayo maharambhakrfllalah. IV. 54. This passage is 
literally reproduced in the Agni Pur aria, 239. 26. 

5. laUyaiudi ajanaprayamar dhdryarp tathd paraih, kidcidbrahme nascijiyuhtctji 

bahukarmakaratji tathd. Malsya P. quoted on p. 11 and Vifriudhamottara P. on 
p. 1 39 of J. L. Shastri, op. cit. This passage is literally reproduced in the 
A&ni P. 322.1-8. Cf. Maih. P., 49 * 47 * 

6 . 

7. IX. 294. It is also called pura in SP, 69. 63. 
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seems to have 


term durga is understood in the sense of fortr ess 1 . But as a 
Anonym of £f*ra, it should be understood in the s ense of fortifi ed 
capit al, which meaning can also be inferred from the _ two 
independent sections durgavidhana and durg amvesa provided by 
Kautilya,! While the first refers to'lHe construction of for- 


tr esses 2 3 . the sec ond refers to the p lanning and layout of the 
capital^. The distinction between the janapada a nd theT pura 
seems to have been made out in the Santi Parva , the f ormer 
i ndicating the countryside and the latter the capital 4 . In 
the section on durganivesa we learn about the characteristics 
of a durga , referred to by Kautilya, when he discusses the 
features of other elements 5 . In the planning of the capital, 
which is to be built at a central place, areas are to be set apart 
for the members of the different varnas and artisans, as well as 
for gods 6 . It is to be notic ed that artisans such as those deal- 
ing with wool, threa37~T>amboo, hide, weapons etc., workers in 
metal and gems, and the various guilds are especially mention- 
ed in this connection 7 8 . Thus the artisan class is consideredt 
valuable, probably because of the consideration of defence. 

Kosa or treasury appears as the fifth element in Kautilya 


and other sources. According to Kautilya the treasure accu- 


mulated by righteous an d legitimate means should be retained 
Ij^th e king or sho ut d be amassed b y him in the sa me m anner.* 
PillecTwith gol d, silver, preciou s jewels and gems, the treasury 

should be able to stand the strain of expenditure during times 

t - n | . »»—■ ■ ■»»* ■» — ~~~ m — — - -■ ■■ — ■■ ^ 

of adversi ty^ such as famines etc 9 . Kautilya states that with- 
out treasury it is not possible to maintai n the army and to keep 
it loyal 10 . This is a clear recognition of the vital link between 
the two elements of the state, although he also makes a broader 
assertion that all activities depend upon finance 11 . 


i. Altekar, State and Government in Ancient India , p. 44. 

3. A$, II. 3. 

3. Ibid., II. 4. 

4. $P, 69. 63. 

5. 4 .$, VI. 1. 

6. Ibid., II. 4. 

7. Ibid. 

8 . A& VI. 1. 

9. Ibid. 

10. Ibid., VIII. 1. 

11. Ibid. 
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b Panda,) or coercive power mainly in the form of army, is 
mentioned as -the sixth element, and^js sometimes br ackett ed 
with kosa\ T his element consists, according to Kautilya, of 
hereditary, hired, forest and corporation soldiers comprising 
infantry, char iots, elephants and cavalry. But in connection 
with the trea tment of the subject of danda in the&fa h Pa rva it is 
stated that the army comprises elephants, horses, chariots, in- 
fa ntry, boats, forc ed labour, inrligpnrtiis- anrl hirpH Sol diers. and 

t herefore it is described as astanga bala 2 . The characteristics of 
daivfa are enumerated by Kautilya at several places. Ksatri yas 
are considered as the most excellent ma ter ial for the ar my 3 , 
which suits the functio ns of fighti ng assigned to . them-by all 
brahm anical and Buddhist texts. In times of emergency Manu 
allows the brahmanas and vaiSyas to bear arms but not the 
Sudras 4 . Kautilya, however, recommends the enlistment of 
vaiSyas and Sudras into the army on considerations of their 
numerical strength 6 . Besides, according to him, the army 
should be hereditary and loyal ; their sons and wives should be 
contented with the maintenance received from the state ; they 
should be equipped with all the necessary provisions at the time 
of invasion; they should be invincible, patient, skilled in work, 
indifferent to losses and gains, and should act as desired by the 
king*. 

1 The seventh and the l ast e l ement mentione d . hy Ka utilya is 

mitra. who is also known as suhrt in several other texts. Accord- 

- - _ — ' ' — — '* A 

ing to Kautilya the ally should be hereditary, not artificial, 
one wit h whom there is no possibility of rupture an d who is 
r eady to com e tojh^ demands jt 7 . In order 

to emphasise the contrast the enemy is define d as one who is 
greedy, unjust, licent ious, ev ildoer etc 8 . 

The definition of the state, as stated above, is still more ex- 
clusively the product of brahmanical school than the contract 

1. KAS, VIII. i. 

2. $P, 12 1. 43. 

3. A$, VI. 1. 

4. VIII. 348. 

5. AS, IX. 2. 

6. AS, VI. 1. 

7. Ibid. 

8. Ibid. 
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theory is the product of the Buddhist school, for the latter 
nowhere refers to the saptanga theory of the state. In the 
Buddhist view, taxes form the only distinctive feature of the 
state. Here we may quote from a Buddhist source, which is 
ascribed to the Maurya period. “And whoever among men 
gets his rents from village or lands know this, O Vasettha — is 
a king and no brahmana .” 1 This statment suggests the im- 
portance of ko&a to the rajan, but the other five elements are 
not mentioned. 

Whatever may be the deficiency in the Buddhist school. 
the definition of the (state) r a/ya, which literally means the 
act of ruling or sovereignty , must be regarded as a unique 
contribution of the early Indian thought to the history of poli- 
tical theory. Although Plato and Aristotle speculate on the 
origin of the state, they never define it as sharply and clearly 
as we find it in the case of early Indian thinkers. In this sense 
Kautilya furnishes us as full and complete definition of the state 
as was possible in ancient times. The Greek thinkers hardly 
d iscuss the constituent elements of the state. Plain, makesi 
s ome attempt at this in the Republic His philosopher may be 
campared to the svamL his warriors to the danda , and his arti- 
sans and husb andman . in._5Qme— measure to- -the janap adtn- 

Aristotle gives the impression that the household and citizens 
constitute the state, and in connection with the material con- 
ditions of his ideal state he prescribes the size of the city and 
the limit of population. But none of these give as full a defi « 
nit ion of the state as is found in Kautilya. K eith complains 
’that it would be melancholy if the Arthasastra were the best that 
India could show as against the Republic of Plato or the Politics 
of Aristotle 2 , but in respect of the definition of the state there 
is no basis for such a criticism ; on the contary Kautilya surpasses 

the Greek philosophers in this field. 

It has been generally recognised that the modern consti- 
tuentToT the state such as sovereignty, government, territory 
and population are covered respectively by the elements of 
suSfhty amdtya and janapada in the saptdAga theory of the state. 


1. yo hi koct manussesu gamarji raffaH ca bhufljati eictp Vaseffha jandhi, raja 
eso, na brahmano. Sutta Nipata , No. 619, 

a. History of Sanskrit Literature^ Preface, p. xviii. 
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Perhaps it is difficult to identify sovereignty with the head, who 
is required by the law-givers to govern according to the canons 
of dharma. ^But there can be no doubt about the identification 
of the other elements. We may add that in modern times 
unless a state receives the recognition of other states, its dejure 
status is not established. Perhaps this element in the modern 
state may be compared to mitra ( ally) , although the object in 
ancient times was to secure ally and not recognition from other 
states. Surprise is e xpressed that population does not find any 
place in the s aptdiiga theory , for it was too evident to be men- 
tioned 1 . But, as has been shown earlier, at least in one text jana 
or population is unequivocally mentioned as an element 
in the structure of the rate . 2 In other texts the term janapada 
clearly stands for inhabited territory. On the contrary, there is 
no place for army, taxation, capital and ally in the modern 
definition of the state. Perhaps the ele ments of ar my and 
taxation are covered by the "concept of sovereign pow er, which 
exercises the function ot coercion and tax*collection. Since these 
elements are not clearly mentioned in the modern definition, 
it sounds to be abstract in contrast to the ancient definition, 
which was concrete and eminently practical. In the ancient 
definition no attempt was made to cover the reality by the use 
of abstract phrase, which often obscures the real meaning. 

In so far as the practical and concrete nature of the 
state is concerned, its ancient Indian definition is strikingly 
similar in several respects to the definition of the state 
set forth by Engels, who emphasises the class character 
of the state. Thus, in his opinion, public officials, who are 
divorced from society and who compel obedience from the people 
by means of exceptional laws, form an organ of the state 3 . The 
officials, who are looked upon as organs of society standing 
over society 4 , may be compared to the amalyas , represented 
as a class of nobles from whom high officers of the government 
are to be recruited. As has been shown elsewhere, according 


i. 


a. 


3 - 

4. 


Altekar, State and Government in Ancient India, p. 45 
Yaj., I. 353. 


Origin of Family, Property and $(ate, p. 344, 

Ibid, 
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to the brahmagucal law-books there is hardly any scope for the 
recruitment of high functionaries from the common people 1 * . 

Another organ of the state, according to Engels, is a public 
power distinct from the mass of the peopled This is composed 
not only of armed men, but also of material accessories such as 
prisons and institutions of coercion of all kinds, of which gentile 
society knows nothing 3 . The counterpart of this public power 
in the ancient Indian definition is danda , which, as noticed earlier, 
could be wielded normally by the ksatriyas and in exceptional 
circumstances by the members of the other varnas. K’autilya’s 
view that the territory inhabited by the armed people should 
be considered defective clearly implies that the people should be 
kept disarmed. Megasthenes informs us that peasants, who 
formed the bulk of population, had nothing to do with arms, 
which were borne by the members of the fighting class 4 . 

Further, according to Engels, in order to maintain this 
public power, contributions from the citizens become necessary, 
giving rise to taxes 5 б. . This may be compared to the kosa : 
without which, in the opinion of Kautilya, the army cannot 
be maintained. Thus at least in three respects there is remark- 
able similarity between Kautilyan and Marxist conceptions of 
the state. This is because both schools give close attention to 
the fact that theory shouldre fleet practice. They come to grips 
with the realities of political life and are not lost in the clap-trap 
of empty forms. 

n the case of Kautilya the only departure from reality seems 
to be in excluding the priest from the organs of the state. The 
priest, who plays an important pa^rt in later Vedic polity and 
enjoys a weighty position in the law-books and even in the 
work of Kautilya, does not find place in the elements of the 
state. This is taken as Kautilya’s distinct service to the cause 
of political theory 8 ] But in his chapter on the description of 
the seven elements of the state Kamandaka lays down the 
qualifications of the chief priest ( purohita ) and astrologer (jyotisi) 

i. Infia, Ch. XIII. 

а. Origin of Family , Propery and State, p. 244. 

3. Ibid., pp. 242-3. 

4. Megasthenes, XXXIII. McCrindle, Megasthenes and Arrian, pp. 83-5. 

5. Engels, op. cit., p. 243. 

б . Ghoshal, Hindu Political Theories^ p. 88 . 
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immediately after those of the mantrins , 1 2 showing thereby that 
these two occupy the most important position among the mantrins 
who in their turn enjoy the same status among the sacivas or 
umdtyas. Much cannot be made of the omission of the priest from 
the saptanga list, for the brahman as as a class seem to have been 
covered by the amatyas , ksatriyas by danda, and the vaisya and 
the rest of the folk by the terms pur a and rastra. a . The priest 
continue to hold an important position in later times, for in the 
Sdnti Parva the rtvika , purohita and acarya are mentioned 
along with the rastra , raja, koia , danda, durga and mantrins. In this 
text the question is asked .* what leads to the prosperity of 
the king and kingdom, city people and servants, and how 
the king should deal with treasury, army, capital, ministers, 
priests and teachers 3 . 

An important theoretical contribution made by Kautilya 
in connection with the discussion of the seven elements of the 


state is his exposition of the nature of calamities affecting the 
various prakrtis. He quotes the view of some unnamed 
teacher, in whose opinion, of the calamities affecting the svami 
amatya, janapada , durga , koia, danda and mitra, the calamity of 
each preceding one is more important than that of the one 
immediately following. He also quotes the opinion of those 
teachers who think that the calamity befalling the succeeding 
element is more important than the calamity befalling the pre- 
ceding one. Kautilya upholds the first view, which means that 
the calamity affecting the svami is more important than that 
affecting the amatya , the one affecting the amatya is more import 
ant than that affecting the janapada and so on 4 . This, as will 
be shown presently, enables us to find out the relative impor- 
tance of various elements according to Kautilya. But what is 
more important, in this connection} Kautilya t hrows light on the 
nature of calamities affecting the king, territory, capital, treasury, 
army and ally. The king may be addicted to wine drinking, 
gambling or women; he may thus fall a prey to moral diseases. 


1. IV. 31-4. 

2. Hopkins, Mutual Relation of the Four Castes in Manu , pp. 1 1-2 

jl ^ ‘ ll * 10 SV ^ var( ^ ate rdflratfi rdjd kern vivardhate , kern pauraica bhftydka 
vardhante bharatarfabha. koiaip dandarp ca dvr gam co sahdidnmantiinastatha , {tivikpuro- 
hitaearydn ktdfidn varjayennfpaht. 60. 3-4. 

4. AS, VIII. i. 
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The weakness of the territory lies in its being mainly inhabited 
by armed people, and that of the capital in its being mainly in- 
habited by the agriculturists 1 . Kautilya also states that the 
people ( prakrti ) may be weakened by quarrels among{| 
themselves, but this may be ended by arresting the leaders 2 *^- 

Finance may be undermined by natural calamities such as 
drought, flood and famine, and man-made calamities such as 
the oppressions of the collector, allowance of remission of 
taxes in favour of leaders, false account of revenue, etc . 3 The 
army may be rendered weak by disloyal and treacherous ele- 
ments, or neutralised either by those who are not paid or are 
guided by their wives 4 . Allies may be purchased by others or 
may be indifferent to the fate of their friends 5 6 . The remedy 
for these ills has been suggested by Kautilya in some cases. 
The general inference seems to be that the king should stand 
on guard against these weaknesses. He should try to under- 
stand the nature of calamities affecting a part of the element 
or two elements. In the opinion of Kautilya even if two 
elements are affected by calamities, the project can be accomp- 
lished provided the other elements are in a serviceable condi- 
tion. But if the calamity affecting even one element is such 
as may overwhelm the remaining elements, it should be consi- 
dered a very serious affair,* and obviously the king should 
take note of it. 

Kautilya’s discussion of the calamities affecting the different 
elements of the state reminds us of Aristotle’s exposition of 
the causes of instability in the state. Aristotle refers to cer- 
tain general causes affecting the state as a whole and also to 
specific causes affecting particular types of government. The 
chief cause according to him is the struggle between the 
rich and poor, of which we hardly get any indication in 
Kautflya’s discussion. As regards remedy, Kauplya enjoins 


1. karfakapraye tu durgavyasdnam Syudhiyapraye tu jarapade janepadavya 
sanamiti. AS, VIII. i. The meaning of the first part of this passage is some* 
what obscure. 

2. VIII. 4. 

3. Ibid. 

4- AS, VIII. 5. 

5 . Ibid. 

6. A$, VIII. t. 
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the king to be vigilant, a solution characteristic of the exalted 
position he assigns to the king in his system. But Aristotle 
recommends that a balance should be maintained between 
|jprces of democracy and oligarchy. 

The Arthasaslra exposition of the calamities affecting the 
various elements of the state is to a large extent summarised 
in verse by the Agni Pur ana, a work of the 9th century A. D. 1 . 
Although the total space devoted to this topic in this text 
is much less 2 than in the Artkasastra, the Parana refers to the 
weakness of the sacivas who, in its opinion, may suffer from 
sloth, indecision, arrogance, intoxication or insanity and double 
dealing 3 . We may note that the weakness of the amdtyas 
is not discussed by Kautilya, who, in the case of durga also, 
d oes not enter into any detailed discussion of its wea k points. 
The Agni Pur ana, however, states that the fortified capital 
may be weakened by its ruined walls, ditches, and mechani- 
cal contrivances, lack of defence and deficiency in army. 4 In 
regard to the weakness of the army, this Purana merely versi- 
fies the statement made by Kautilya, retaining the same 
words in most cases 5 . But in dealing with the weaknesses of 
the different elements this text gives the greatest space to the 
discussion of weak points in the army, suggesting thereby that 
in the period and place represented by the Agni Purdm the 
greatest weight was attached to the apparatus of coercion. 

Kautilya’ s exposition of the weaknesses of the elements of 
the state also throws light on the mutual relation of these 
organs,— a topic which has not been discussed in such detail 
by any other ancient thinker, Bharadvaja argues that ministers 
are the mainstay of government; they initiate all important 
measures, and hence they should be considered as the most im- 
portant®. But, in the opinion of Kautilya, of all the elements ( pra - 
krtis) the king is the most important. If the king is endowed with 
sufficient qualities, he can equip the other elements with those 
qualities. But if he is wanting in the desirable qualifications 
the qualities of the other prakrtis avail nothing; 7 on the 

1 . R . C. Hazra, Studies in the Upapurdnas, i, p. 209. 

2. Agni P. (ASS), 241. 26-34. 

3. Ibid., 241. 26-7. 

4. Ibid., 241. 28. 
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contrary they are destroyed. The kjng appoints ministers, 
and superintendents, who take measures of relief against 
calamities befalling the other prakrtis 1 . Even when he is 
powerless, he is the symbol of the state. He is the standard 
of sovereignty to rally loyalty android the realm together 2 . 
The whole position can be summed up in the epigrammatic 
sentence of Kautilya who states that the king is the state 3 , 
which reminds us of the famous statement of Louis XIV “L” 
etat, c’est moi.” It is typical of the predominantly monarchical 
constitution in ancient India and especially of the completely 
monarchical attitude of Kautilya that the greatest importance 
is attached to kingship. In spite of weakening in royal power 
in later periods, the concept of the importance of the king 
repeatedly occurs in the Puranas of Gupta times. They aver 
that the king is the basis of the saptanga state, and hence of all 
the elements he should be preserved most, so that he might 
preserve the other six elements 4 . 

As regards the other elements Kautilya argues that the 
preceding element is more important than the succeeding. 
For instance, the amalya is more important than the janapada 5 , 
and the janapada more important than the durga , kosa and 
danda. But there is no doubt that in the opinion of Kautilya 
the king is the most vital of all the elements, and even 
their basis. 

In post-Maurya and Gupta times we notice a change in the 
attitude of political thinkers towards the relative importance 
of the seven elements. Manu finds it impossible to state 
categorically that any one of the seven elements excels the 
others in merit, but that at different times a different element 
assumes importance over others, since that particular 
element is, in the particular circumstances, capable of 

7 . AS, VIII. I. 

a. AS, V. 6. 

3- r<fjd tajyamiti prakxtisatjxkfcpah. A S, VIII. 2. In his comment to 
this pasage Ganapati Sjastrl holds that it refers to two i lements, namely, raja and 
r yj a {TGS, iii), a view which has also been accepted by Ghoshal, A History 
of Indian Political Ideas , p. I 37 > fa- 7 * But this interpretion is hardly support* 
ed by the contents of the section in which the passage occurs. 

4. saptdngasyapi rajyasya mulatfl svami prakirtitah , tanm Matvatlathanganarp 
sa tu rakfyah prayatnatah. Mark. P. quoted on p. 23 and Vifnudharmottara A 
on P- *53 of J. L. Shastri, op. cit. 

5. mdtyamildh sarvdrambhdh. AS, VIII. 1. 
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accomplishing the purpose in hand 1 . There is, however, some 
contradiction in Manu’s statement, for earlier he states that 
the preceding element is more important than the succeeding 
element 2 . But this contradiction is not noticeable in 
the Santi Parva 3 , which confirms the statement of Manu. 
A similar position is taken up by Kamandaka, who states 
tliat each of the seven elements is complementary to the 
others 4 . Such an attitude can be contrasted with that 
ofKautilya, who seems to underrate other elements and 
attaches the greatest weight to the svami. While Manu 
indicates a stage of transition when the king is consi- 
dered both important and unimportant, the Santi Parva and 
Kamandaka clearly reflect a state of affairs when, in spite of 
the prevailing monarchical type, royal power receded into the 
background. This change in attitude towards the king can 
only be explained on the basis of post-Maurya and Gupta 
political and administrative developments, which show the rise 
of feudatories and the beginnings of the feudalization of 
the state apparatus, ultimately leading to the decline of royal 
power 5 6 . 

^ vProbably because of the growing forces of disintegration 
■in post-Maurya times Manu and the £dnti Parva emphasise 
the importance of coercive power or force. Manu looks upon 
danda as the real king, leader ( neta ) and administrator (fdsitd); 
it is the danda which governs the people, protects all and is the 
custodian of dharma 6 If the king does not exercise coercive power, 
the strong devour the weak in the same manner as the fish are 
fried 7 . The £ anti Parva states that it does not behove a 
ksatriya to remain without coercive power, for neither he nor 
his subjects can enjoy prosperity . 8 We learn how Jambudvipa, 


1. Manu , IX. 297. 

2. Ibid., IX. 295. 

3. Extract quoted in Kane, Hist. Dhs., iii, 18, fn. 21 

4. parasparopakdridatfl saptangatp rdjyamucyate. IV. This passage is 
literally reproduced in Agiii P.239., an d also in Matsya P. quoted in Kane, Hu t. 
Dhs., ii, 18, fn. 21. 

5. Infra, Ch. XIV. 

6. Manu, VII. 17-8 ; the same in ms. D7S of &P, Fascicule 19, p. 620. 

7. Ibid., VII. 20 ; the same in ms, D7S of §P, Fascicule 19, p. 620. 

8. nddandah kfatriyo bhdti nadando bh&limairtuU, nddaQifasya prajd rdjUafa 
sukhamedhanti bhdrata. §P, 14. 14. 
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Krauficadvipa, Sakadvipa Bhadra§va and other lands were 
subjugated by force (daritfa) 1 . At least forty-eight verses in 

|i y^t *• ">* >« v *#■ »* 

chapter 1 5 of the Eook of Peace are assigned to the discussion 
of the importance of dan 4 a, some of these being the literal 
reproductions of the verses in Manu. Herein the functioning 
of danda is considered identical with the whole social order 
based on the four varnas, asramas, marriage system, irrigation 
arrangements, workers, subjects etc. The burden of several 
verses is that, if the dania abrogates its functions ( yadi dan 4 o 
na palajet), it will disturb all the aforesaid elements in society 2 . 
In chapter 121, where the problem is discussed again, it is 
stressed that the danda forms the organ and source of the state, 
which is represented as a body-politic consisting of the seven 
elements and eight organs ( astdiiga) i but the meaning of the 
term a$tdhga is not clear 3 . The importance of daiyda is 
further evident from the use of the term dandaniti or the “mode 

V v # 

of force or punishment”, to the treatment of which this text 
devotes the whole of chapter 70 4 . Both Manu and the 
Sdnti Parva> however, enjoin that force should be exercised 
according to law. In enforcing his authority the king should 
take into account the precepts of the sastras and the advice 
of the ministers according to Manu, and the vyavahara based 
on the Veda and dharma according to the Sdnti Parva 5 . Al- 
though the importance of dan 4 a in the two texts is not discussed 
in the context where the seven elements are mentioned, there 
is no doubt that they attach great weight to this element. In 
the case of Yajfiavalkya, whose law-book seems to have been 
compiled towards the beginning of the Gupta period, the 
importance of danda is stressed immediately after the eruiTOfi- 
ration of seven elements. It is stated that having obtained the 
seven-element State the king should use his authority [danda) 
ip punishing the wicked, for dharma was created in the form 

* “V .***« . S I „ „ 


1. Sp, 14. 21-5. 

2. Ibid., 15. 37-45. 

3. saptaprakfti cdftdngarji Samamiha yadviduh, rajyasya danda eiarigatjt 
daptfah prabhava eva ca. SP, 12 1. 46. 

4. In ms. D7S the importance of danda is further emphasised in about 
40 verses inserted after $P, 14. 14. (Fascicule 19, pp.619-20) and in 24 verses 
inserted after $P, 95. 4 (Fascicule 19, pp. 629-30). 

5. Mam, VII. 31 ; $P, 121. 50-4. 
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of dantfa by Brahma in ancient times 1 . The following five 
verses deal with the importance of coercive power 2 . Thus 
the element of danda seems to have assumed considerable 
importance in post-Maurya times, when centrifugal forces 
had been set in motion on account of foreign invasions and 
internal uprisings 3 . 

*' Perhaps the same factor also explains the “organic” 
theory of the state, which is not much in evidence in Kautilya. 
The only indication of the integration of the various elements 
in Kautilya is the view that a serious distress affecting one 
element might overtake the remaining elements. In ordinary 
course even two organs of the state may get into trouble, and 
still the state can function presumably because of the efficiency 
of the svamh But Manu expresses the close inter-relation of 
the organs in clear terms. Firstly, for the first time he and 
the Sdnti Parva use the term anga f which implies that the organs 
are comparable to the limbs of the body 4 . Secondly, he com- 
pares the organs to the three staves of a Sannydsin , well-knit to- 
gether so as to form a single staff 5 6 . More emphatic on this 
question is the view of Kamandaka, according to whom even 
if one organ is defective it will endanger the normal functioning 
of the whole state, and so the impaired organ should be repair- 
ed®. The most clear exposition of the organic theory of the 
state is found in the late work of Sukra, who establishes a 
beautiful analogy between the different parts of the state and 
those of the human body 7 . 

There seems to be one basic difference between the ancient 
Indian concept and modern organic view of the state, which 
was expounded in the nineteenth century by Herbert Spencer 
(1820-1903). His object seems to have been to emphasise the 


I. tadavdpya nrpo dandarp dun 1 It f pi nipdtayet, dharmo hi dandcrupem brah- 
mana nirmitah pura. I. 353-4. 

2- I. 355‘S* 

3. cmddlamlecchajatindm dandena ca nivdraparp. Ms D;S of Fascicule 
19, p. 630. 

4. Manu IX. 294 ; $P y 69. 63 in ms. Ds. 

5. IX, 296. 

6. IV. 2. 

7. dfgamdtyah suhrcc.hrotrarp mukhorp ktio balarp manah hastau padau durga • 

rdffrau rdjydfigdni impdni hi. Sukra, I. 62. 0 
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unity of the industrial state, for he compares the industrial 
organization to the elementary organ, commercial ( distributive) 
organization to the circulatory organ, political organization to 
the nervo-motor organs, and the legislature to the cerebrum in 
man. On the other hand the organic conception of the state 
in ancient India was intended to stress the importance of the 
different elements in relation to the head of the state. It seems 
that the emphhsis on the importance of the other elements wa? 
due to the growing independence of the hereditary amatyas and 
dandanayakas. Since this tendency is not strong in the Maurya 
period, Kautilya does not clearly advocate the organic view of 
the state. But this view is more clearly expounded by the 
Greek thinkers Plato and Aristotle, who were the near con- 
temporaries of Kautilya. Plato compares the state to the 
natural body of a man. He points out that when a finger is 
hurt, the whole body feels the pain, so also when a member of 
the state is hurt all suffer likewise. In his opinion that state 
is the best in which the unity is that of the natural man. 
Aristotle cannot conceive of the part of the state unless he has 
conceived of the whole to which the part belongs. As a hand 
is not a hand unless it is attached to the body, so man is not 
man unless he is the member of a state. Comparing the state 
with the body, he further points out that the exaggeration of 
any part of the state is like the exaggeration of a part of the 
body. Thus the Greek theory implies that no organ of the state 
should be allowed to assume undue proportions and function 
as a state within the state. The idea is, therefore, to emphasise 
the unity of the state, which was jeopardised by the perpetual 
struggle between the democratic and oligarchical elements in 
the Greek cities. But in spite of the fact that the practical 
scheme of Kautilya provides for a very much centralized and 
well-knit state apparatus, this is not so much reflected in his 
theoretical discussions. 

The above study of the saptanga theory of the state would 
indicate that it not only bears some resemblance to the modern 
definition of the state, but also possesses certain basic elements 
typical of the theory of the state expounded by Engels. 
Perhaps its resemblance to the modern organic view of the 
state can be explained on the basis that in the interests of 
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the ruling class in all ages attempts have been made to 
emphasise the unity of the state. But, if we apply the term 
modern to the concept of the state in Western democracies, 
we notice that the modern definition is characterized by that 
abstraction and abstruseness which are wanting in its ancient 
counterpart. Hence it would be too much to say that the 
ancient Indian conception of the state is “surprisingly modern ” 1 
in character. 



CHAPTER III 

ROLE OF PROPERTY, FAMILY AND CASTE IN THE 
ORIGIN OF THE STATE IN ANCIENT INDIA 

In the study of the origin of the state reference has been 
made to the state of nature depicted in the Buddhist sources 1 , 
but no attempt has been made to present its complete picture 
on the basis of all the sources including the Puranas, the 
Mahabharata, and Jain traditions 2 . A comparative study of these 
sources not only furnishes an idea of the early state of nature but 
also sheds new light on the circumstances which led to the 
origin of the state. 

Although the pictures differ in detail from one another, 
four essential characteristics of the early state of nature stand out 
clearly. Firsts the earliest means of subsistence was the fruits 
and roots of trees. The description of kalpalrk sa as th e main 
source of the livelihood of the people is a very common affair ^ in 
brahma mcal and. la in tra ditions? . The Buddhist traditions refer 
to wild creepers ( vanalata ) and some sort of roots \bhumipar- 
pataka ) as the earliest means of subsistence 4 . It is natural that 
in the earliest state of his life, which generally correspond to the 
Krta age of the Puran as a nd epi cs, man should have lived^ as a 
food-gathei ;er and not as a food iprodncer. j This is supported by 
anthropology and is true of the people of the palaeolithic age 6 . 
As Morgan points out, the first livelihood was “natural subsis- 
tence upon fruits and roots on a restricted habitat .” 6 Nobody 
could then conceive that the fruits and trees belonged exclu- 

1. Ghoshal, HPT, pp. 118-20 ; Bhandarkar, Carmuhael Lectures, 1918, 
pp. 115-22 ; Bandyopadhaya, Development of Hindu Polity and Political Theories, 
PP- 2 75-7 ; Banerjea, Public Administration in Ancient India, pp. 34 ff., Beni 
Prasad, Theory of Government in Ancient India, pp. 235-6 ; Dikshitar, Hindu Adminis- 
trative Institutions, pp. 17-8; Altekar, State and Government in Ancient India, pp. 12-4. 

2. Mark. P., Ch. 49 ; Vdyu P. i, Ch. 8 ; Kurma P., Ch.29 ; Brahma. P. 

Ch. 5 ; Vifnu P ., Bk. I. Ch. 6 ; Brahmdnda P. t Chs. 29-31 ; Padma Carita, Ch. 3 ; 
Tibetan Dulva quoted in Rockhill, The Life of the Buddha, pp. 2-9 ; Mahdiastu i 
340-8 ; Digha Nikdya , Agganfi Sutta ; $P, Chs. 59, 67, 69 and ao6. * * 

3. Vdyu P., i. VIII. 84 ; Padam Carita, 1 1 1. 55. 

4. Mahazastu, i, 340-41. 

5. Childe, Man Makes Himself, Ch. IV. 

6 . Morgan, Ancient Society, p. ao. 
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sively to him. It was a period of savagery, when “a passion for 
its (property’s) possession had scarcely been formed in their 
(men’s) minds, because the thing itself scarcely existed. It was 
left to the then distant period of civilization to develop into full 
vitality that greed of gain ( studium lucri ) , which is now such a 
commanding force in the human mind .” 1 
v Second f probably ther e wa s nothing like the institutio n of 
family based on theTirnprema^ ov er woman. E xcept in 

the Makdbhdratafthe traditions about the~state of nature give 
no clear indication of the origin of the monogamous family, 
in which the father becomes supreme and all the domestic 

activities centre round the wife. As the §anti Parva states: 

> 

“A hgiiS^holder^^hpm^xyen if^ filled with sons, grandsons^ 

dau^htmdiidaw anc^servants, is reg ar ded empty if destitute 
oFthe housewife. NOneVliouse is not one’s home; only one’s 
wHelT one’s home /’ 2 But how did this home originate ? It 
can be said on the basis of the epic and Puranic traditions 
that formerly there existed a state of promiscuity when children 
could be produced merely by sarrikalpa, i.e., the desire to cohabit. 
In the Krta age there was neither mating ( maithuna ) nor 
recognised monogamous marriage system ( dvandva ). 3 The 
Santi Parva informs^ us dmt_in the land of the Uttarkurus the 
institution of marriage did not exist. This is also supported 
by the Atanatiya-sutta in the Digha Mikaya, which refers to the 
land of Kuru in these words: “There do men live calling 

no goods their own. Nor as their chattels any womenkind .” 4 
^irdjjt is clearlyjstated in the Puranas that there were 
no varnas inihe__KFla_ age. In their ac count of th e ear liest 
life of mankind 6 the Buddhist source s a lso do not mention the 
division of tficfpeople into classes., 

1. ibid., p. 27. 

2. $P, 144. 5-6 ; Mbh., 1.4.9, IJ *. 

3. tia caifam maithuno dharmo babhuva bharatarjabha samkalpadeva caitefdm 
apatyam vpapadyate. dvapare maithuno dharmastesamopi janadhipa. tathd kalijvge 
rdjan dvandvamdpedire jandh. $P, 207. 38-41 ; tdsdrji viiuddhdt sarpkalpajjdyante 
mithundh p rajah. Vdyu P., i,VIII. 57. The interpretation of the above crucial 
passage of the $P follows that of Dange, India from Primitive Communism to 
Slavery, p. 67. Bachofen was the first modern scholar to bring to light traces 
of promiscuous intercourse in historical and religious traditions. 

4. §P (Bombay edn. ), 102. 26 ; SBB, iv, 192. 

5. Vdyu P . i, VIII. 60 ; Rockhill, The Life of the Buddha , pp. 2-6 ; Maha- 
vaslu, i, 340-6 ; SBB, iv, 62-7 
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Fourth, it can be said on the basis of the clear statements 
of the t injthe qarly stage of the state of nature 

the institution of the state did not exist}. According to 
Kautilya in certain lands called vairajya there was no kingly 
office, and the people thereof had no sense of thine and mine 2 . 
This implied that the absence of the ruler coincided with the 
lack of private property. 

A study of primitive societies existing in recent times 
establishes that the institutions of_property, Jamily andLclass 
( or caste) are hardly to be found in the earliest stage of the 
man’s life. It is not just a mere coincidence that according to 
ancient texts, in the absence of these institutions, the state 
also did not exist. As will be shown later^ there was a vital 
connection between the existence of these ins titut ions and 
the rise of the state.. Althoug h peo ple living without these 
institutions cannot be called civilized, they enjoyed a kind of 
harmonious life free from cares, anxieties and greed 3 . The 
main characteristics of this state of nature, which find place 
in almost all the classical sources and are supported by anthro- 
pological evidence , 4 must have some basis in the existing 
facts. Hence it would not be correct to dismiss the state 
of nature — describing a happy life — as fanciful , 5 

But this harmonious tenor of life was destroyed by the dis- 
covery of the art of cultivation. 6 ^ whi ch enabled people to pro- 
duce mofg tha rT ^ey^co uIdP^nsume. _There began the t en- 
d ency to store rice 7 , and the people “appropriated to them- 
selves by force and violence rivers, fields, hills, trees, shrubs 
and plants 8 . For the first time they established their separate 

1. na vairajyarji na rajdsinna dando na ca dandikah. $P, 59. 14. 

2 . vairajya fit tu jit at ah parasydcchidya ( *naitanmama ” iti manyamdnah. A$, 
VJI. The sense of this passage has been given above on the basis of Jayaswal, 
Hindu Polity , p. 83. 

3. Vdyu P. i, VIII. 48-9, 52, 62, 65 ; vUokassattvabahuld ekantabahuld- 
stathd...td jvainifkdmacarinyo nityaiji muditamanasdh. Kiirma P., Ch. 29. 

4. Childc, Man Makes Himself, Ch. VI. 

5. Banerjea, Public Administration in Ancient India, pp. 33-4. 

6. Vdyu P., i, VIII. 128, 142-5, 154 ; Mdrk. P., Ch. 49. 51, 60 & 74 ; 
tasmim vanalate antarhite tarn Idlirn akanarji atu}arji surabhitandulaphalarp ahdramd - 
harantd drain dir ghamadhvanam tiffhensu. Mahdvastu , i, 342. 

7. Rockhill, The Life of the Buddha, p. 5; SBB, iv, 86; Mahdvastu, i. 343. 

8. tatsidh patyyagfhnanta nadikfetrapi parvatdn. Vdyu P., i, VIII. 31 , 
Mark. P., 49. 62 ; Kiirma P., Ch. 29. 
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houses, wh ich required the sancti on of law. Rice fields 

were divided, ancTBounda ries were set up round them sayi ng 
“ This is thine, this is mine 1 * But when people began to 
snatch away the rice of others without their consent, there 
arose the necessity of some authority which would protect 
their respective fields. ^And that led to the creation of the 
office of the mahakhattiya or protector of the fiejds 2 . 

The Buddhist sources not only emphasise the importance of 
the rise of private property in the origin of the state, but 
they also vaguely refer to the role'of the family in this connect- 
ion. They inform us that when sexual congress began 
between man and woman, in order to conceal their sin they 
built houses (or huts) 3 . Probably one house was meant for 
one pair. According to the Tibetan Dulva this was the first 
appearance of division by houses (or families ?) in the 
world, and this division was made lawful or not lawful according 
to the king’s decision 4 . At one place the Santi Parva refers 
to the rise of dvandva or monogamous family in the Kali age 
but does not connect it with the rise of the state 5 б. . 

The importance of varnas (social classes) in the rise of the 
state is chiefly dealt with in the Puranas. According to them 
when the means of subsistance had been provided, people 
were divided into four j/arnas^ Brahmanas were meant for 
praying, ksatriyas for fighting, vaisyas for producing and sudras 
for manual tasks. Apparently this division worked in favour 
of those who fought and prayed, and was probably resented 
by the conscious producers. Therefore at one place the Vayu 
Parana states that the duties of the castes were settled but they 
did not fulfil their respective duties and came into mutual 
conflict*. “Having become aware of this fact the Lord Brahma 
prescribed criminal justice ( danda ) and war as the profession 


i. The Life of the Buddha , pp. 5-6 ; SBB t iv, 87. 

а. The Life of the Buddha, pp. 6-7 ; SBB, iv, 88 ; Mahdiastu, i, 347-8. 

3. Mahavastu , i, 343 ; SBB, iv, 85 ; The Life of the Buddha, p. 4. 

4. The Life of the Buddha , p. 5. 

5. 207. 40. 

б. vairxadharmairjivantyo vyarQdhyanta para spar am . . . Vayu P., i, VIII. 
155-60 ; cf. Padma Carita, III. 340. 
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of the ksatriya 1 2 ”. An analogous account of the origin of the 
state is j^iven at another place in the same text. It avers that 
B rahma established the parniirama ins tit ution, but the people 
did not observe their respective duties and came into clash 
with one another. Therefore they approached Manu, who 
produced the first two kings namely Priyavrata and Uttana- 
pada. Henceforth the kings came to BeTvested with dai\4a y - 
the rod of authority 12 . Therefore in the ^Puranic view the 
state arose tocheck the mutual stru ggle between the differen t 
varnaS; Obviously this anticipates the theory of a modem 
school that “the state came into existence owing to the necessity 
of curbing class-antagonisms 3 4 ”. 

In the Santi Parva, which seems to present a synthesis of 
the above sepeculations, the role of all the three institutions of 
property, family and caste in the origin of the state can T^e seen 
at one place. The circumstances that led to the creation~of the 
state are set forth clearly: “ The wea lt h of one is s natchecjaway 
by two, that of those two is snatched away by many acting 
together. He who is not a slave is made slave. Women, again, 
are forcibly abducted. F or these reasons the gods created kings 
for protecting the people^. And when the pepole made a 
Compact to puTTan end to such a state of affairs, two main con- 
ditions were that they should throw out those who abd ucted 
other pepole’s wives or robbed other’s wealth 5 . Besides, the 
compact was made to ‘‘i nspire confidence amongst all va rnas 6 .” 
In order to place the compact on a permanent footing they 
went out in search of a king. They were prepare d to give 
him a certain share of their own property and beautiful maidens 
in marriage 7 . The result would be that the king would have 
a vital and permanent interest not only in the preservation of 
his property and family but also of those of his subjects. It 


1. biahma tamartharji buddhva ydihatathyena vai prabhuh, kfatriydnambalatji 
danatfi yuddhamajivamddisat. Vdyu P., i, VIII. 161. 

2. varna sramaiyavasthanarji tefdm brahma, tathdkarot. punah prajdsttt 
to mohattan dharmdnna hyapalayan, parasparavirodhena manuntdh punaramaytih... ... 

pi iyavratottanapadau prathamantau mahipati, tatah prabhrti raj ana utpanna aantfadha- 
ririah... Vdyu P., i, 57 . 55 - 8 . 

3. F- Engels, The Origin of Family , Private Property and the State, p. 244. 

4. $P, 67. 14-5. 

5. Ibid., 67. 17-8. 

6. Ibid., 67. 19. 

7. Ibid., 67. 23-4, 
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was on such conditions that JAanu -finally, accepte d t he k ing- 
shij^JD^uranic tradition also credits the first traditional 
king Manu Svayambhuva with the establishment of the varnas 
and the moral rules 1 . 

B esides M anu, Prthu is represented as the first traditional 
k fiig by t he epic and Puranic traditions 2 .) They inform us 
that one of the main grievances of the people was that dishonest 
men seized the property of their neighbours. When Prthu was 
consecreted, he removed the grievances of the people 3 . At the 
time of his coronation, the first king Prthu assured the people 
in these words: ‘‘I shall establish the svadharma , varnadharma 
and dsramadharma y and enforce them with the rod of punish- 
ment 4 ’*. It is further said that the first king was equally^ 
honoured by all the four varnas 5 . 

In this connection the DharmaSastras contain two stray 
references, which may be relevant to the study of our problem. 
Narada and Brhaspati, although the law-books of Gupta times, 
seem to have retained the memories of the old golden age, its 
destruction and the consequent rise of vyavahara (Justice or 
danda ), — the_ chief instrument of the stateT. authority. For 
example, Narada speculates upon the origin of vyavahara in these 
words: “When mortals were being bent on doing their duty 
alone and habitually veracious, there existed neither vyavahara , 
nor hatred, nor selfishness. ^The p ractice of duty having died 
out, vyavaha ra has b een introduced^ and the king has been 
appointed to decide lawsuits because he has authority to 
pun ish’ | . Brhaspati also expresses identical views. According to 
him in former ages men were strictly virtuous and devoid of 
mischievous propensities. Only when avarice and malice had 
taken possession of them, vyavahara was established 6 . It is 


1. par amparaga tarn dharmarjt smartancdralakfanam, varndiramdcarayulam 
manuh svayambhuva' braoita. Vdyu P., i. 57. 41. 

2. $P, 59. 125 

3. Vim P-, Bk. I. Gb. XIII. 

4. Samarangapa Sutradhdra, VIII. 

5. Brahma P., V. 116-121. 

6. dharmaikatandfi purufasladdsan salyavadinah tada na vyavahara' bhunna , 
awfo ndpimatsarah, naffe dharme manufyefu vyavahaiah pravarttale. Narada. 
dharmapradhdndh purufah purvamasanna hirjisakah , lobhadoefdbhibh utanaiji vyavahara h 
pravarttatv. Brhaspati. Quoted in Viramitrodaya, p. 4. 
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tempting to suggest that the good old days of Narada and 
Brhaspati, when everything was all right, correspond to the 
Krta age or the period of the state of nature described in 
Buddhist and J ain sources. The fact that .the golden age 
disappeared due to the advent of “selfishness”, “avarice”, 
‘^hatred”, and “malice” probably refers to the rise of private 
p rop erty, family and caste, which naturally give rise to such 
feelings of greed and mutual hatred.) If that be the interpreta- 
tion of the references in question, it is possible to theorise that 
vyavahara , the principal appratus of the state power, arose to 

protect the institutions of property and to keep the feelings of 
mutual hatred and selfishness under check. 

While the above direct references to the origin of the state 
throw sufficient light on the importance of property, family and 

caste in this respect, certain indirect evidence may also be 
examined. One line of approach may be: what would happen 
if the state did not exist ? The one recurrent theme in the 
Santi Parva , the Ayodhya Kanda and_the Visnudharmottara Parana, 
which contain long descriptions of arajaka (kingless) states, is 
that family and property would not be safe in such a state 1 ,. It 
is stated that if the king did not exercise the duty of protection: „ 
“Nobody, then, with reference to any article in his possession 
would be able to say — this is mine. Wives, sons, food and other 
kinds of property would not then exist 2 ”. Once the state was 
established on a firm basis, it came to be regarded as the 
greatest safeguard of one’s wife and property. Therefore it 
was wisely Jaid down that one should first select a king in 
whose dominion to live; then should he select a wife, and then 
eairn wealth. If there be no king, what would become of his 
wife and wealth 3 2 It is further mentioned that in such a case 
the strong would forcibly appropriate the possession of the 
weak 4 . Bhandarkar has quoted five passages, which suggest that 
the kingly office arose to protect the weak against the strong 6 . 

1. ip, Ch. 68 ; Ayodhya Kanda , Ch. 67 ; Vimdharmoltara P., Bk. II. Ch. 1 1 
quoted in Jagdish Lai Shastri, Political Thought in the Puranas, pp. 120-1. 

2. $P, 68, 15, 33 ; cf. Ayodhya Kanda, 67, 10-1 1, 31 ; Visnudharmottara P., 
Bk. II. Ch. 1 x. 14 quoted in Political Thought in the Puranas, p. 121. 

3. rdjanarfi prathamam vindet tato bharyarji tato dhanam, rajanjasali lokasya 
kuto bharyd kitto dhanam. $P, 57- 46. 

4. $P, 68. 14. 

5 . Bhandarkar, op. tit., pp. U5* 8 - 
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Possibly it may not be correct to interpret the '‘weak” as poor 
and “strong” as rich. But there are certain references which 
give the impression that the kingly office was meant to support 
the haves against the combined attacks of the have-nots. It is 
apprehended that .in the absence of the royal protection the 
wicked men would forcibly appropriate the vehicles, robes, 
ornaments and precious stones, and other kinds of property 
belonging to others 1 . Obviously only the wealthy could own 
such items of property. It is also sa id that, if the king does not 
protec t^the wealthy wo uld have to e n^pmvter dgath, , confinc - 

2 . In such a case two persons combining 
together snatch the wealth of one, and many acting in concert 
rob the two 3 M The Ayodhya Kan diL informs.us that in a kingless 
state the wealthy feel insecure, and they cannot sle ep keeping 
their door open 4 . In this^onliectio it would be of interest to 
quote from the story of Vena and Prthu from the Visnu Pur ana. 
When the enraged sages extinguished the life of Vena, the whole 
atmosphere was surcharged with dust on all sides. As the sages 
wanted to know the reason of such a change, the people said: 
“Due to the kingdom being kingless the poor have turned 
t hieve s and have. begun lootin g th e property of others. O sages, 
it is due to the depredations of these thieves, who swiftly usurp 
the wealth of others, that this great storm of dust is being 
raised 5 ” 

Furthermore, it is stated that under anarchical conditions 
all restrictions about marriage and intercourse come to an 
end, and the institution of marriage ceases to exist 6 ; it is n ot 
possible to give aw ^y daughter in marriage in the normal way 
nTa kingless state, 7 . Besides , injhe absence of the king, the 
varpayyavastha (the system of social divisions) is destroyed and 
an intermixture of castes take place 8 . Exactly the same 

i. 68. 1 6. 

a. $P, 68. 19. 

3. $P, go. 39-40. 

4. 67. 18. 

5. tat aka munnyo rtrium dadjrsuh saivalo dvija, kimetaditi casannanpapraccuste 
ja ndrjistathd. dkhyatarfi ca janaistefdm coibhutairarajake, ia}(re tu lokauaiatdhatji 
pafasodddndmaturah. tefdmudnnavegdndiji cordndm rmtniiattamdh, sumahan dpyate 
nnuh paravittdpahdrindm. Vifpu P., Bk. I. Ch. 13. 30-32. 

o. $P, 68. 21-2. 

7. arajakefu rdstreju naiva kanya pradiyate. Vifnudharmottara P, quoted 
in Political Thought in the Purams , p. 120. 

8. $P, 68.29. 
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consequences follow if danda , the coercive power of the state, 
disappears. It is pointed out that it was by means of danda 
that the misappropriation of other people’s possessions was 
stopped and that is why it was called vyavahara. But once when 
it disappeared, the results were disastrous- “There were no 
restraints in the matter of the union of the sexes. All idea 
of property ceased. All creatures began to rob ...” 1 Thus it 
can be argued that, since the absence of the ruler or danda is 
regarded in the classical traditions as a great menace to the 
institutions of property, family and caste, the state arose due 
to the necessity of protecting them. ^ 

The chief duties of the king also can throw light on the 
purpose, for which his office was created. One of the main 
duties of the king was the protection of private property by 
punishing the thief, and that of family by punishing the adul- 
terers. So great was the responsibility of protecting property 

that it was incumbent on the king to restore to a subject 
the stolen wealth at any cost 2 . That the king was intimately 
connected with the protection and probably even the distri- 
bution of wealth was the popular notion, which can be inferred 

from a passage of the Pancatantra. It states that the person who 
desires wealth should approach the king 3 . {Th^_TamU classic 

Jjyukkural also, defines the king as one who is capable of 
acquiring, preserving^ and distributing wealth 4 5 . The old 
raw-books suggest that only the authority of the state could 
assure “seven modes” of acquiring and “three titles” to pro- 
perty 6 . A king of strict rule is described as one who cheri- 
shes the poor 6 . But there is also some evidence to the 
contrary. It is ordained that the king should always honour 
those of his subjects that are rich because in every kingdom 
the wealthy constitute an estate. Further, there is no doubt 
that a wealthy person is the foremost of men 7 . 

1. $P, 121. 13 ; cf. Alanu, VII. 20-4. 

2 . $P, 75. 10 ; Apastamla Dharmasutia, 11 . 10. 27. 4 ; Agni P. quoted 
on pp. 43 and 67, and Vifnudharmottara Purana quoted on pp. 147-8, of Political 
Thought in the Puranas. 

3. Pahcatantra, p. 104. 

4. Dikshitar’s Translation, p. 81. 

5. Vasiftha, XVI. 10 ; Manu, X. 115. 

6. tfP, 139. 97. 

7. dhan'mah pujajenniiyam yanacchadanabhojanaih angamelanmahadrajham 

dhanino nama bhdrata, kakudarp saroabhdtandrp dhanastho natra sarpsayah $P, 

88.26-30. Cf. Critical edn. 89. 25-6 which has been preferred here. 
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The protectio n of fa mily and t he prevention _ofLadulterv 
^%s .anQther great responsibilit y of t he king, Manu enumerates 
eighteen offences into which the king should look. Out of 
them ten offences are connected with property, and two are 
connected with family 1 . Similarly Katyayana lists ten wrong s 
deserving attention by the king . Out of them five are connec- 
ted with property and one with family 2 . It is only natural 
that most of the offences against the state should be connected 
with questions of property because it was thought that poverty 
lies at the root of all evils and the poor are always full of 
vices 3 . It was recognised that the poor people can re sort to 
all s orts of crimes 4 . Katyayana is especially particular that 
there should not be sudden accession of riches in the case of 
an indigent men 6 . Similarly according to the Sukranlti sara 
offences^against the_sta te includ e m urder of w omen, inter mixt ure 
of castes, adultery, thieving, and pregnancy without husband 6 . 
Out of seven conditions, which the Buddha laid down for the 
success of the Vajji state, two can be said to be related to 
property and family. One condition was that the Vajjis should 
act in accordance with the vajjidharma as established in the old 
days. If the term vajjidharma is explained in the light of the 
extract from Attakatha. quoted in the Digha Nikaya, it means 
that the thief should be punished according to law 7 . As 
regards the second condition it is clearly stated that they 
should not detain among them by force or abduction women 
' or girls belonging to them 8 . Especially, according to the 
Buddhist sources the punishment of thieves was one of the 
primary charges of the king and the thief would be summarily 
killed at the order of the king either by hanging or by the 

removal of his skin, flesh, bones etc 9 . 

- — 1 — ■ - ■ »'■'■ 

1. Manu, VIII. 4-7. 

2. Verses 947-8. 

3. Mjcchakalika , I. 8-15, 36, 53 ; III. 24, 27 ; V. 8-9 ; IV. 5 ; X.16 etc. 

4. kirji citram yadi nirdhano' pi purufah papain na'Jiuryat kvacit. Garuda P. 
cited in Political Thought in the Puranas, p. 101. 

5. Verses 849-50. 

6. IV. 5. 161-2. 

7. Digha Nikaya (Hindi) , pp. 118-9. 

8. Ibid., p. 1 18. 

9. Ibid., pp. 201, 204, cf. p. 236. 
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The Buddhist sources, however, do not refer to the 
maintenance of the pastes, which according to the brahmanical 
sources was one of the most important duties of the king. 
Practically all important sources state that the duty of the king 
was to uphold the observance of the respective duties of the 
four castes. 1 According to the Ramayana under the ideal 
rule of Dasaratha members of the different castes pursued their 
respective avocations. 2 As will be shown later, 3 the 
inscriptions provide solid evidence about the obligation of 
the king to preserve the varna system. 

Of the ancient Indian law-givers, Manu laid special 
emphasis on the preservation of the caste system by the king. 
In his view the kingdom would prosper only so long as the 
purity of castes is maintained otherwise it will perish together 
with its inhabitants. 4 Almost the same idea is expressed by 
Plato in his Rebublic. To quote him “Any meddlesome inter- 
chargeTSetwe^nThe^ thiree classes would be most mischievous to 
the state and would properly be described as the height of 
villainy. 5 ” At one place Manu expresses the opinion that 
only those who live like Aryans deserve the protection of the 
king. 6 This is also corroborated by the Brhannaardiya Purana , 
a work of about the 9th centry A.D., 7 which lays special 
emphasis on the protection of the first three varnas. 8 Generally 
the maintenance of the caste system was considered as an 
indispensable element of dharma , for according to Kamandaka 
if dharma is violated by the_members~ of — the state, - there is 
boundfj^^ _ or_._ d issolu t ion_ o f the whole. _ social 

order, 9 The same attitude is noticeable in the work of 
Sukra. In his opinion the man who abandons the customs and 


1. A§ III. i ; Kamandaka Nitisaia, XIII. 41,^58 i Bjhaspati A$, III. 

18 ; Manu, VII. 17, 35 ; Kdlydyana, Verses 949-50 ; SP , 57. 15, 53. 27, 56. 12, 

77. u-17 ; Brahma P., 222. 103 ; Vifnu P Bk., III. Ch. 8 ; Matsya P . quoted on 
p. 5, Agni P. quoted on p. 49, Markandeya P. quoted on p. 81 and Vayu P. quoted 
on p. 153 of Political Thought in the Purdnas. 

2. Bala Karida, VI. 17, 19. 

3. Infra, Ch. XIII. 

4. Manu , X. 61 ; cf. Sukranitisara, IV. 1. 215-6. 

5. Republic, iii, 434. 

6. IX. 253. 

7. R. C. Hazra, Studies in the Upapuranas, i, p. 344 * 

8. Bjhannaradiya P. 104. 62 

9 - II, 34 - 
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practices of the social system of castes and stages should be 
expelled by the king from the commonwealth. He should be 
employed in the work of repairing roads and made to live on 
bad and insufficient diet 1 . 

It appears that the existence of the state or the ruler 
was so completely identified with the maintenance of the insti- 
tutions of property, family and the caste system that the Sanli 
Parva provides the same punishment for a person guilty of arson, 
theft, or such cohabitation of women as may lead to intermix 
ture of castes, as is prescribed for the person guilty of compassing 
the death of the king . 3 Such a conception of the king’s duties 
continued to persist till mediaeval times. For instance, the 
Abhilasiidrthaci ntdmani of Somes varadeva (beginning of the 12 th 
century A. D.) also lays emphasis on the similar duties of the 
king as the preventer of thefts and immoral activities , 3 and the 
defender of the vmnasrama system . 4 

Consistent with the above view of the basic function of the 
state it is natural that the Hindu political thinkers should make 
sins of violating the laws of property and family inherent in the 
very nature of man. According to Kamandaka men are by 
nature subject to passions and are covetors of one another’s 
wealth and wives . 6 Manu holds that rare is the man pureor 
sinless. In his opinion, people are prone to interfering with the 
rights of others and violating morals and manners . 5 Thus if 
the violation of the laws of the property and family are consi- 
dered as the innate natural weaknesses of man, it follows that 
the state should be created as a natural necessity to restrain 
these weaknesses. 

The king in ancient India is commonly described the up- 
holder of dharma , The Buddhist sources also hold before him the 


1. IV. 1. 215-6. 

2. 85. 22. 

3. corebhyo mdnyakebhyasca talhaivarthadhikaritah cor a issa batik a iscdtfhya i h 

duracdraistathi parsih. Verse 157. 

4. p ujanam surasipranam tarndsrama nirik^anam mdranarp taskarddindmatma - 
rakfdvidhikramam. Ibid., Veises 710-1. 

5. II. 42. 

6. VII. 21-2, 24. 
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ideal of dharmadhvak T dhaimakdu and dharmddhipati . 1 What the 
dharma meant in the case of the Vajjis has been explained above . 2 
But what were the concrete contents of the brahmanical dharma 
which the king was asked to uphold ? This may be known 
from the DharmaSastras — the law-books to be followed by the 
kings. They contain elaborate chapters on property laws, 
marriage relations and caste system. The Santi Parva , which 
describes dharma as resting upon the king 3 , refers to the con- 
sequences of its disappearance in these words : “When sinfulness 
is not restrained no one can, according to the rights of property 
as laid down in the scripture, say — this thing is mine and this 
is not mine. When sin fulness prevails in the worlds men cannot 
own and enjoy their own wives, anim als, Jields_and houses 4 5 . 
It is also stated that dharma is meant to aid the acquisition 
and preservation of wealth ; if adharma increases jt cau ses a 
confusion of castes 3 . In the address of the sages to the tyran- 
nical king Vena, dharma is explained in similar terms. They 
warn him that ^dharma is the greatest friensL of men of all 
caste s. If the king renounces dharma , nobody’s wife, wealth 
or house would be his own. According to Kautilya when all 
dharmas perish, the king becomes the promulgator of the 
dharma for the establishment of the fourfold varna system and 
the protection of morality 6 . Therefore, it seems that in con- 
crete terms the king’s maintenance of dh arjma sig nified ^nothing 
but the defence of the social order based on the -institutions of 
family, property and caste/^. The ideal set forth for the 
reafizatloh of the king also reflects the purpose of the kingly 
office. The dominant ideal, which moved the kings in ancient 
India, was the attainment of dharma , artha and kama. If the 
term artha is taken in the sense of enjoyment of property, the 
term kama in the sense of the enjoyment of family life and the 
t erm dhar m a in the ^ense of the maintenan ce of the legal system, 

1. Dlgha Nikaya (Hindi), p. 234. 

2. Supra, p. 42. 

3- 90. 5- 

4. $P, 90. 9-10. 

5. Ibid., 90. 17, 35. 

6. A$, III. 1. 
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it would be clear that in the trivarga ideal also the conceptions 
of property, family and caste dominated. It may, however, be 
noted that according to some ancient Indian traditions artha 
(property) lay at the basis of the trivarga ideal, and without 
this it was not possible to realise the other two objectives . 1 

Therefore, from whatever point of view we study the problem 
of the origin of the state — the circumstances in the state of 
nature leading to the rise of the state, the conditions obtaining in 
kingless community, the chief duties of the king, the impli- 
cation of the upholding of dharma by the king, the ideal to be 
followed by him — it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
property, family and caste played the primary and vital role in 
the rise of the state in ancient India. 


i. dhanavan dharmamdpnoti dhanavan kamamasnute. Agni P. quoted on 
p. 42 and Vijmdhartnottara P. quoted on p. 145 of Political Thought in the 
Pur anas, tyajanti mitrani dhanairvthinam putrdka dardka suhxjjandka. Garuda P. 
quoted on p. 92 of Political Thought in the Purdnas. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE CONTRACT THEORY OF THE ORIGIN OF THE 

STATE : 

A W HISTORICAL SURVEY 

Attempts have been made to find out the counterparts of 
the Western theories of the origin of the state in ancient Indian 
texts, but such theories have hardly been examined in relation 
to the age and the historical background of their sources. This 
task is rendered difficult because of the uncertainties which 
hang over many texts, not only in regard to their dates but 
also in regard to their contents. Any attempt at the recons- 
truction of the history of a political theory, such as the contract 
theory of the origin of the state, will be provisional in nature. 
In doing so we have to fall back upon the generally accepted 
chronology of the texts, which expound this theory. Of these 
the Brahmanas are assigned to the end of the Vedic period, 
i.e ., circa 800-600 B. C., the Digha Nikaya to the pre-Maurya 
period, the Arthasaslra of Kautilya to the Maurya period, the 
Mahavastu to the first century B. C., the rajadharma section of 
the Santi Parva to the first three or four centuries of the 
Christian era, and the Tibetan Dulva containing the life of the 
Buddha to the ninth century A. D. 1 This chronological order 
is, however, not followed by some scholars, who take up the 
Santi Parva evidence first and follow it up with the data from 
the Digha Nikaya and Kautilya 2 . But the rajadharma section, 
which is in line with the Smrti texts of the early centuries of 
the Christian era, has many verses in common with Manu, 
mentions the Greeks. Sakas, and especially the Pahlavas 
(Parthians) who ruled in the north-western regions of India 
in the first century A. D., cannot be placed earlier than the 
first century A.D. It is significant that while Chapter 67 

1. The Life of Buddha, p. 224. 

2. Altekar, State & Government in Ancient India, p. 27ff. Beni Prasad’s 
The Theory of Government in Ancient India suffers from complete lack of historical 
perspective inasmuch as it treats the didactic material in the epic first and 
follows it up with Manu, Arthasastras, Dhaimasastras, Buddhist and Jain 
sources, etc. 
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deals with the contract theory of the origin of the state, 
Chapter 65 (verse 13) refers to the Pahlavas. We need not 
discuss the date of the brahmanical law-books, early or late, 
for they hardly make any contribution to the contract theory 
of the origin of the state. 

1 The first faint traces of the contract theory of the origin of 

the state are to be found in two Brahmanas , which refer to th e 
origin of kingsh i p through election among the .gods on account 
of the compelling necessity of carryin g on successful war agains t 
th^Asura sb^n one Brahmana this idea is further developed in 
connection with the great coronation ceremony of India. It is 
stated that headed by Prajapati the gods said to one another 
that amongst them Indra was “the most vigorous, the most 
strong, the most perfect, the best in carrying out any work”.. 
So they decided to instal him in kingship and accordingly to 
perform his mahabhiseka, in which he was consecrated for diffe- 
rent forms of royalty 2 . Obviously election implies some sort 
of consent both on the part of the electors as well as the 
elect, but their mutual obligations are not specified in the text. 
Nevertheless, since necessities of war form the background of 
election in which stress is laid on the physical qualities of the 
king, 3 the obligations of obedience on the part of the subjects 
and that of command and protection on the part of the king 
are implicit in the transaction^ How far this speculation re- 
presents the real nature of kingship in the later Vedic period is 
difficult to say. The election in divine society may be regarded 
as a reflection of the practice in early Vedic tribal society, for 
the coronation ceremonies suggest that by the latet Vedic 
period kingship had been firmly established on hereditary basis. 
It is said that the Brahmanas anticipate in some measure the 
celebrated theory of Social Contract of later times 4 . |But if we 
take a narrow view of social contract, it means that people agree 


1. AB, I. 14, 23 ; TB , I. 5. g. 

2. AB, VIII. 12-7. 

3. Cf. HPT, p. 43. 

4. Ibid. 
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amongst themselves to respect the family and property of one 
another and thus lay the foundations of society. This idea is 
not advanced in the Brahmanas, which seem to anticipate some 
kind of political contract, i 

\Although the contract theory of the origin of the state is 
anticipated by early brahmanical literature, the first clear and 
developed exposition of this theory is found in the Buddhist 
canonical text Digha Nikdya[ where the story of creation reminds 
us of the ideaF^t ate oTK o u^auTonowgd by the state of nature 
asHepicted bv Hobbes . We may^ summarise the main stages in 
this story, w hi ch is re l ated bv th e Buddha to refute the 
brahmana’s^claim for precedence over the members of all the 
other social classes/ It is said that there was a time when people 
were perfect, and lived in a state of happiness and tranquillity. 
This perfect state lasted for ages, but at last the pristine 
purity declined and there set in rottenness. Differences of sex 
manifested themselves, and there appeared distinctions of 
colour. In a word, heavenly life degenerated into earthly life. 
Now shelter, food and drink were required. People gradually 
entered into a series of- .agreements a^qn^ Jdlfiinse]yes and set 
up the institutions of family and prope rty. But this gave 
rise to a new set of problems, for there appeared theft and 
other forms of unsocial conduct. Therefore people assembled 
and agreed to choose as chief a person who was “the best favou- 
red, the most attractive and the most capable”. On their request 
he consented “to be indignant at that where one should be rightly 
indignant, to censure that which should be rightly censured, to 
banish him who deserves to be banished.” 1 In return they 
agreed to contribute to him a portion of their paddy. The 
individual, who was thus elected, came to hold three titles in 
serial order, i e., (i) ma hasammata, ( ii) khat tija , an d ( Hi ) raja. 
Accordin gjo the text the first means one chosen by the whole 
people ; the second means thelord of the fields ; the thirdjneans 
one who charms the people by means of dharma. 2 : 

1 The above speculation is the product of an advanced stage 
of social development when the tribal society had broken up, 
giving rise to clash of interests between men and women, bet- 
ween peoples of different races and colours, and between people 


1. DN. iii, 93f.; tr. SBB, iv, 88f. 

2 . Ibid. 
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of unequal wealth. This idea was adumberated in Eastern 
India, where paddy was the chief basis of the economy of the 
people. Although recent excavations at Hastinapura take 
back the existence of paddy to about the eighth century B. C 1 . 
it was only in the age of the Buddha that it had come to be 
widely cultivated. It is significant that the text does not refer 
to any other grain except paddy, which was clearly the main 
crop in the eastern regions. The story of creation gives the 
impression that one of the chief sources of discord was the hoard- 
ing of rice by some people over and above what they required 
for their consumption, and, what is worse, the stealing of rice 
fields 2 , the repeated occurrence of which is represented to be 
an important factor leading to the election of the chief. But 
this political compact is preceded by the establishment of 
social compact, which markedly distinguishes the Buddhist 
contract theory from the one which can be inferred from the 
Brahmanas. However, the idea of social contract is not 
presented as pointedly as we find it in the Santi Parva . 3 In the 
Dlgha Nikaya it is evolved in stages, which first refer to the 
creation of family and then to that of private property. The 
obligation to respect the family and private rice fields of one 
another is implied but never stated 4 . But there is no doubt 
that the idea of social compact accounts for far greater space 
than that of political compact in the present text 5 , f 

' Bolijic al compa ct- as d evelope d in the Dlgh a Nik aya n ot only 
la ys a different type jof emphasis on the qualifications for election 
as kin g but also clearly states the obligations of the two parties. 
The emphasisTs shifted from the qualities of vigour and strength* 
as mentioned in the Aitareya Brahmana, to that of beauty, 
popularity, attractiveness and ability. In other words physical 
qualities of aesthetic type are coupled with those of head and 
heart, which change is obviously due to Buddhist bias against 
the use of force and violence. When evil acts are committed 
the king expresses his displeasure by showing indignation and 
making censure, but what concrete shape is given to these two- 

1. Ancient India, Nos. io & u (i954*5)>PP- 1 3 r '4* 

2. DM, iii, 89-92. 

3. Infra, pp. 56-8. 

4. DM, iii, 89-92. 

5. Ibid. 
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is not known. The only concrete form of punishment is the 
banishment of the guilty. Thus on the whole the obligation 
of the head of the state is negative; he steps in only when 
people break the established laws. The fanciful etymological 
explanation of the titles of the elected chief throws further light 
on the nature of obligations supposed to be carried out by him. 
The title kklttiya^ w^h means the lord of fields, suggests that 
the primary duty of the king is to protect the plots of one 
against being encroached upan by the other> Further, the title 
indicates that the king derives his power over land as the. 
representative of the community, which was considered as the 
owner of land in Vedic times 1 . The first evidence of the 
cffeotafil royal ownership o v er land is to be found in pre-Maurya 
li mes, w hen the early Pali texts furnish us several instances of 
land grants made by the king to the brahmanas in North-Eastern 
India. Accordingly the contractual relation between the king 
and the people reflects the proprietory right of oligarchy over 
land. The interpretation of the title raja imposes on the king 
the positive obligation of charming or pleasing the people. 
What practicaLfonn this should take is not indica ted ; 2 * * * nor is 
this specified at the place where the mutual duties of the king 
and the people are recorded. 

In contrast to several obligations of the king, the people are 
assigned only one duty, namely, to pay a part of their paddy as 
contribution to the king. The rate of taxation is not metioned, 
but th^^ontgmporarv law-book of Baudhayanalays dow n that 
the ki ng shou ld prot ect the people in return for one-sixth of 
t he'produ ££> 8 Thus the idea of protection hr lieu of taxation 
wa* current in the brahmanical circles of pre-Maurya times 
also. But it is difficult to say whether the brahmanas borrowed 
it from the Buddhists or vice versa. The probable origin of 
the contractual idea should be sought in the existing political 
organization, in which payment o taxes had been made 
obligatory on the people from the later Vedic period onwards, 


i • It seems that tu land could be given away without the consent of the 

vis (community). CHI, i, 118. 

2. The Buddhist ruler Aioka enjoins his rdjukas not only to award 

punishments but to confer rewards upon his subjects. 

3. 1. 10. 18-9. 
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so that traditions refer to the fleeing of the villagers on account 
of oppressive taxation . 1 / 

] Originally th e agreement takes place between a sing le 
ksatriya on the one hand and the .peo p le on the other, b ut at 
a later stage it is ex tended to the ksatriyas as a class. Towards 
the end of the story oTl^reatlon”^ is stated 

that thus took place the origin of the social circles of the 
Nobles, i. <?., khattiya-mandala . 2 Thus what is described here 
is not merely the contract between the primordial ksatriya 
ruler and the people but the one between the ruling class 
comprising the ksatriya oligarchs on the one hand and the 
non-ksatriya people on the other. This obviously is intended 
to justify and strengthen the rule of oligarchies, which were 
the order of the day in North-Eastern India in the age of the 
Buddha, by giving them the cloak of popular support and 
thus sanctioning payment of the regular taxes by the people. 
Thus it is characteristic of the Buddhist theory of contract that 
it applies not to a single individual who is the head of the state, 
as we find it in the case of the theory of the brahmanical 
Santi Parva or in that of Rousseau, but to individuals who 
constitute the ruling class. J t/ 

/ The obligations enjoined on the ruler in our text are im- 
pressive, and may lead us to think that they are in line with 
the republican outlook of the age and the reformist attitude 
of Buddhism in social and religious matters. But Ghoshal 
rightly holds that there is no evidence to confirm the impression 
that this theory was used to exert some measure of popular 
control on royal power 2 . On the contrary the long account 
of the disturbed and miserable life of the people is intended 
to serve as a justification of the ksatriya rule, monarchical or 
oligarchical, flourishing in the time of the Buddha. The only 
limitation proposed on the power of the ruler in this Buddhist 
contract theory is that he should act according to the Norm 
or dharma , but this does not directly form part of the contract 

theory. At one place it is stated that the raja pleases the 

1 . The Jataka tradition that the people of Dak^ina-Pancala fled aw ay to 
1 e kingdom of Uttara Panca la on account of too much oppression of their 
ing is recorded in the Divyavaddna, pp. 435*7. 

2. DN, iii, 93; tr. SBB, iii, 88. 

3. HPT,p. 12 1. 
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people in accordance with dharma. 1 The closing passage o£ 
the above account relates that the origin of the khattiya-mandala, 
namely, the ruling oligarc hy, took place according to dharma , 
t. <?., justice or righteousness.. 2 Thus^aaiiLthe- case oTPlato’s. 
Republic* the state is conceived as the fructification of the 
idea of dharma or justice. 

The earliest brahmanical exposition of the contract theory 
of the origin of the state in clear terms occurs in the Arthasastra of 
Kautilya. Just as in the Digha NikSya this theory is propounded 
incidentally in connection with the refutation of the 
brahmapa’s claim to social supremacy, similarly in the 
Arthasastra it is expounded casually in the course of a talk 
amongst the spies about the nature of royal power 3 . It 
cannot be regarded as a deliberate and thought-out exposition, 
as is the case with the theoretical discussion of the seven 
elements of the state. Nevertheless, in the terms of contract 
it introduces certain new elements which are absent in the 
Digha Nikaya. It is stated that overtaken by a state of anarchy 
the people elected Manu Vaivasvata as their king, and under- 
took to pay 1/6 of their grain, i/io of their articles of merchan- 
dise in addition to a portion of their gold. In return for these 
taxes the king guaranteed social welfare to the people by 
undertaking to suppress acts of mischief, afflicting the guilty . 
with coercion and taxes. Even the inhabitants of the forest 
were required to give him i/6 of the forest produce. This 
account of the origin of the state closes with the moral that 
the king should not be disregarded. 

The Kautilyan speculation is in keeping with an advanced 
economy, when the different kinds of grain were produced so 
that the king laid claim not only to an unspecified part of 
paddy but to a fixed part of all kinds of grain produce. 
Similarly trade had been established as a regular source of 
income to the state, for both Megasthenes and Kautilya refer 
to officers regulating trade in this period. Besides, mining was 
a thriving industry in the Maurya age ; probably on account 
of this provision is made tor payhnent of a part of hiranya , which 
means not only gold but gold and similar other precious metals. 

i. DN, iii,93. 

a. Ibid. 

3* I. 1 3* 
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Finally, the fact that even the inhabitants of the forest are not 
exempted from taxes is an indication of the all-comprehensive 
character of the Maurya state. Thus taken as a whole the 
first three taxes, namely, those in grain, commodities and 
metals, reflect the developed economy of the Maurya period, • 
while all the four taxes mentioned in the terms of contract 
made between the mythical Manu and the people betray to 
some extent the elaborate taxation system and the increasingly 
acquisitive character of the Maurya state. 

VjThe contractual origin of kingship in the Arthasdstra is not 
inmnded to impose limitations on royal power. On the 
contrary the obligations put upon the people are burdensome 
and are designed to strengthen royal authority. This point is 
clearly brought out towards the close of the passage, which 
describes the contract theory of the origin of kingship. It is 
argued that the king, who assures security and well-being to 
his subjects by eliminating wrongful acts through coercion and 
taxes, should never be disregarded. Hence in the case of 
Kautilya also the contract theory is purported to buttress 
royal power as in the case of Hobbes, rather than to limit it as 
in the case of LockeT} 

The next stage in the history of the contract theory of the 
origin of the state is indicated by the Mahavastu, a biography of 
the Buddha written in the first centuary B. C. in, what is 
regarded by some scholars, Buddhist-Hybrid Sanskrit. Such is 
the force of sectarian tradition in ancient India that although 
this biography seems to have been removed from the Dlgha 
Jsfikaya by about three hundred years, while, expounding the 
contract theory of the origin of kingship, it reproduces the 
greater part of the story of creation recorded in the earlier 
text. For instance, it refers to the ideal state of life in the 
beginning followed by degeneration leading to the establishment 
of family and property by a series of agreements, finally cemen- 
ted by the foundation of the state as a result of the election of 
the most gracious and mighty as the king, who is known as the 
mahdsammata 1 . But there are some significant differences in 
regard to the terms of contract, which are enlarged by this 
text directly and indirectly, Here on the request of the people 


i. Mahavastu , i, p. 343 ff. 
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the king undertakes not only to punish those who deserve punish- 
ment, but, what is a new obligation, to cherish those who 
deserve to be cherished. This element of rewarding the good 
is not noticeable in the earlier speculations, although Asoka 
emphasises it in his instructions to his officers. Perhaps the 
idea owes its origin to the Buddhist ruler, but we do not know 
whether it was actually practised unless it be the various kinds 
of grants made to the religious sects and priests. At any rate 
the obligation of the king to reward the good is directly stated 
in this text. Further, the two new titles applied to the king 
in the present source give some indication of his other obli- 
gations. The king is designated murdhnabhisikta (consecrated 
head) , for he properly protects and carefully guards his people 1 . 
He is called janapadasthamaviryaprapta (one who has attained 
the security of his realm), for he is established among the 
people of the town and countryside as their parents 2 . Curiously 
enough the title raja in this text is explained as suggesting that 
the king is entitled to a share in the produce of paddy 3 . Thus 
this title indicates the right of the king rather than his duty to- 
wards the people, whose obligation towards the king is stated 
earlier in very clear terms. In return for this pledge on the part 
of the king the people promise to pay him one-sixth of the pro- 
duce of the paddy fields, a rate wffichTias^beim specifie in the 
Dlgha Nika ya an d is in consonance with the rate given by 
KautiTya. It is curious that although it is a period of thriving 
trade and the king is represented as attending to the interests 
of the inhabitants of the urban and rural areas, there is no 
mention of taxes on commodities. This is explicable if we 
assume that in a biography of the Buddha the writer tries to be 
faithful to the conditions of the age when the great teacher 
lived. But even the Mahavastu unwittingly reflects the political 
practices of the time, when it was compiled. For it gives us 
the genealogy of the successor of the first elected king Sammata 
for several generations , 4 suggesting thereby that kingship 
was ordinarily regarded as hereditary. It is also because of 

1. samyak rakjati paripaleti murdhndbhisiktah satijiid udapasi. Ibid., 

i, 348. 

2. matapitrsamo naigamajpjN/pafyfa itf ipjdnti$^asthdmavifjap rap 1 0 ti sanjiid 

udapasi. Ibid. ' 

3. Ibid. 

4. Ibid. 
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this that the element of election is retained, for the brahmanical 
chapters on polity in Manu and the Sdnti Parva, compiled in 
the period when hereditary monarchy had become the rule, 
do not refer to the election of the king 

Regarding the origin of kinghip, the Santi Parva contains two 
speculations, both of which may be iriferpPefe^ as" embodying 
elements of the contract theory of the origin of the state. We 
do not know whether these two speculations were incorporated 
into the section on rajadharma at the same time, for, as will be 
show n later, their objects seem to have b een w idely divergent. 
The first occ urs in the 59th chapter, which begins with a long 
discussion on the importance of dan4a and dandanlti. It is 
stated there that Visnu created a son born out of his mind to 
undertake the responsibility of administratian, but he and 
several of his descendants renounced the world ultimately lead- 
ing to the tyrannical rule of Vena. 1 The sages (rsis) put an end 
to the life of this ruler, and created out of his right thigh Prthu, 
who was the eighth in descent from Visnu. There took place a 
contract between the sages and Prthu Vainya. The former 
clearly laid down the conditions on which the latter would hold 
the throne. The sages asked him to swear that he would 
rule according to the principles of dan4aniti, that he would 
consider the brahmanas above punishment and that he would 
save the world from the i ntermixture of castes^ 2 At this Prthu 
promised to the deities Headed by the rsis that he would always 
worship the highly blessed brahmanas, the bull among men. 3 
Earlier he had promised that he would do whatever is proper 
and in accordance with the science of polity. 4 

Although the above compact does not take place with the 
original ruler, the intention of the writer seems to be that real 
kingship began with Prthu, after whom the whole world (prthivl) 
was named. ( It is s ignifica nt that the contract does not _take 
place with the peo ple but with the brahmanas, who claim 
speci al privileges and pr otection Iroiri tKe king. There is 
nothing to prove the cojat^ioiT^Tayaswal __t^tlt^die^ royal 
oath the people p ronounced ‘Amen 1- jTvamastu ) . 5 The ^pledge 

1. £p, 59. 94.9. 

2 . Ibid., 59. 100-114. 

3. Ibid., 59. 1 15* 

4. Ibid , 59. 108.. 

5. Hindu Polity, p. 225. 
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is clearly administered by the de ities and the great sa ges 
parama rsayah 1 , ^who speak ‘Amen* wEenfthas been taken by 
the kingT* By no stretch of imagination can they be considered 
as representing the whole people. King Prthu does not repeat 
the whole oath, but he states it in unequivocal terms that he 
would always respect the brahmanas. This theoretical recogni- 
tion of the special position of the brahmanas in the contract is a 
reflection of their increasing importance in post-Maurya and 
Gupta times, when several brahmanical dynasties such as those 
of the Sungas, Kanvas, Satavahanas etc. were ruling in the 
country and brahmanism had reasserted itself, ultimately lead- 
ing to. its efflorescence under the Guptas. In the same context, 
by way of further explanation we are given a fanciful 
etymological derivation of the term ksatriya, which is inter- 
preted to mean one who protects the brahmanas fromw ounds. 3 
The only concession to royal obligation towards the people is 
contained in a similar explanation of the term raja , which is 
interpreted to mean one who delights the subjects 4 . 

The second speculation regarding the origin of the state 
occurring in the 67th chapter of the Santi Parva can be clearly 
taken as envisaging the contract theory of the origin of the 
state. Here we have both theories of social and political 
contract. It is stated that in ancient days when anarchy was 
rampant, people made an agreement among themselves. 
According to this they undertook to abandon one who speaks 
much, is cruel in acts, encroaches on other’s property, and 
violates woman’s chastity. Clearly this was a social agreement 
to maintain the institutions of family and property, an agree- 
ment which is not found in the Buddhist texts in such lucid 
terms. 

The next stage in the rise of the state is indicated by the 
formulation of political compact. It is stated that the people 
did not observe the contract ( samaya ), with the result that they 
fell on very bad days. And hence they approached Brahma 
for a lord ( livara ) whom they would together worship and who 
would therefore protect them. Brahma asked Manu to under- 

x. $P, 59. 109. 

2. Ibid., 59. 128. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Ibid., 59. 127. 
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take the work of governing them, but he refused be cause- it 
would be an onerous task to rule over the wicked and untruthful 
people. T he people , however, overcame nis reluctance by 
promising to pay himT /50 of the cattleTYj^o ^ gol draiid 1 Jjs> 
of grain for incr^a^mg_ his^treasury ( kohvardhanam j - . 1 They 

further promised that those~ wHo™would become the foremost 
in the use of weapons would follow Manu like the deities 
following Indra. 2 In return they sought the protection of the 
king and further assured that one-fourth of spiritual merit, 
which the subjects protected by the king would earn, would 
accrue to the king. Manu agreed and with a great army 
started for the conquest of all quarters. 

The important element common to the two theories in the 
Santi Parva is the fact that none of them, unlike the Buddhist 
theory, refer to the election of the king. On the contrary they 
ascribe the origin of kingship to divine agencies such as Visnu 
and Brahma. Thus the element of election, which is notice- 
able in Brahmanas and Kautilya, is eliminated in the Santi 
Parva. In this sense the theories of the origin of the king may 
be regarded as anti-popular in origin. 3 There is, however, clear 
difference of objective between the two theories in the present 
text. While the earlier theory is intended to place limitations 
on the power of the king in th,e interests of the priesty class, 
the second is calculated to emphasise the power of the king. 
This can be inferred from the context, in which the evils 
arising out of the kinglessness are enumerated in detail. 
Further, the obligations imposed on the subjects are very many 
In contrast to those imposed on the king. Out of the taxes 
mentioned in this text two are taxes in gold and grain, which 
are also found in Kautilya. But the tax on commodities in 
Kautilya is paralleled by the tax on cattle wealth here 4 . 
What is more important here, we have a new tax promised 
to the king, namely the king’s share in the spirtual merit earned 
by his subjects. We do not know whether it refers to the 
merit earned by the brahmanas in particular. But this second 

1. 07. 19-23. 

2. Ibid., 67. 24. 

3. HPT, p. 173. 

4. AS to gold and animals the rate is exactly the same as in Manu, 
but the rate of one-tenth in grain is much lower than in the Aithaidsira and 
Mahavastu , and might reflect an earlier practice. 
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■speculation, which seems to justify royal power, was probably 
the product of some ksatriya school in contrast to the first 
speculation, which, since it stresses the brahmanical power, 
may have been the product of some brahmana school. 

A striking element in the second contract theory of the 
-Santi Parva is the provision for military service by the best 
warriors among the people. Some other readings of the 
relevant verses of this source also refer to the people’s offer of 
a beautiful maiden to the king, although this does not 
occur in the critical edition of the Mahabharata. These remind 
us of the obligations of the vassals of Samudra Gupta. At 
any rate it is clear that the provision for military service reflects 
some semi-feudal practice of the Gupta period. From th e view- 
point of the ancient Indian,., definition of the state, the 
second contract theory _ should _ be regarded as the , most 
adequate theory on the origin of the state. \ The contract 
involves the king and people, who respectively correspond to the 
svami and the janapada. The people’s obligations to pay taxes 
and render military service to the king clearly imply the 
presence of the elements of kosa and danda. Thus four impor- 
tant elements of the state out of seven can be distinctly dis- 
cerned in the statement of the contract theory of the origin of 
the state in the 67th chapter of th eSanti Parva . 

Although the Gupta period was prolific in the production of 
varied types of literature, it cannot boast of any fruitful contri- 
bution to the contract theory of the origin of the state, unless 
it be the chapters on this topic in the £anti Parva , which may 
have been finally compiled during this period. The two law- 
givers, Narada and Brhaspati, speak of an ideal state of affairs 
in the beginning followed by social chaos leading to the establish- 
ment of Government 1 . But they do not throw any light on 
the contract theory of the origin of the state. 

The final stage in the history of the contract theory '’in 
early India is provided not by any brahmanical work but by 
the Tibetan life^of the Buddha ascribable to the ninth century 
A.D~. The speculation made here follows the pattern given 
in the earlier Buddhist texts in most respects, but the present 
version is fuller and somewhat different in the statement of 

I. Narada ( SBE ) I. 1*2 . Brhaspati ( SBE ), I. 1. 
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the terms of contract. It marks the familiar stages such as 
golden age, social disorder, origin of family and property 
as a result of mutal agreements, and finally the political com- 
pact rendered inevitable on account of the failure of social 
contract 1 . It is said that on account of the appearance of theft 
the people thought: “Let us, in view of what has just happened, 
assemble together, and choose from our midst those who are 
the finest-looking, the largest, the handsomest, the strongest 
and let us make them lords over our fields... 2 ” Further, they 
charged him to punish those who deserve punishment and to 
reward those who deserve reward, and in return they promised 
him a portion of the produce of their fields and the fruits they 
gather. To the elected chief the text applies the usual titles 
mahasammata, khattiya and raja, of which the latter two are 
explained in the same manner as in the preceding Buddhist 
texts. But the term mahasammata is explained as honoured by 
many, on the basis that the king received the homages of 
many 3 . 

In keeping with the old Buddhist tradition the contract 
does not introduce any new tax except on fruits, which does 
not find place in earlier texts. But in two other respects this 
early mediaeval exposition introduces certain new elements. 
Firstly, it refers not to one chief but to many chiefs (in plural), 
who are placed in the position of lords by the people over their 
fields. The Digha Nikdya also gives the impression of the creation- 
of the ksatriya chiefs through the process of contract, but this 
point is very clearly brought out in the present text. We do not 
know how far this idea can be linked up with the existence of the 
numerous independent chiefs in post-Harsa times, but the possi- 
bility cannot be ruled out. Secondly, if Rockhill’s translation of 
the explanation given to the term mah&sammata is accepted, it 
means that the king was so called because of his receiving 
homages from many. This therefore does not imply the ready 
consent of the people as can be inferred from the use of the 
term “Great Elect“ in the Digha Nikaya, but perhaps indicates 


1. The Life of the Buddha , pp. 1-6. 

2. Ibid., p. 6. 

3. Ibid., p. 7. 
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a sense of helplessness in which the people commend themselves 
to a superior lord 1 . Thus the 'elements in the contract theory, 
as developed in the Tibetan biography of the Buddha, seem to 
reflect the feudal conditions of early mediaeval times. 

Our survey would show that the Buddhist texts attach more 
importance to the contract theory of the origin of the state and 
discuss it in a more systematic fashion. But it would be too much 
to say, as Ghoshal does, that the “the Buddhist theory of contract 
virtually exists as an isolated phenomenon in the history of 
political thought 2 3 .” We have seen how the germs of this theory 
are found in the Brahmanas, and its developed forms in the 
Santi Parva. Ghoshal himself admits that the principle of 
taxation in return for protection is one of the root ideas of 
Hindu„ .political philosophy^ He holds that the Kautilyan 
theory is a brahmanisefl adaptation of the Buddhist theory of 
contract 4 . Such a possibility cannot be altogether ignored, 
but there is no evidence of exchange of ideas between 
the two schools or of the Kautilyan borrowing from the Dlgha 
JVikaya. We do not know whether the theory elaborated in the 
Santi Parva (Ch. 67.) owes anything to Buddhist influence, 
although the very term Book of Peace smacks of the spirit of 
non-violence. At any rate it is evident that in this text the 
contract theory is more systematic and elaborate tthan what 
we find in the Dlgha Nikaya, with the result that the two stages 
of social and political compact are clearly defined here. 

The contract theory of the origin of the state should be 
regarded as a unique contribution of ancient Indian thinkers 
to political thought, for even the Greek thinkers Plato 
and Aristotle, who had established political science practically 
as an independent discipline, did not think in terms of contract 
between the king and the people. Plato points out in the 
Republic that when even three, four people come together for 
the satisfaction of their mutual needs that leads to the rise of 
the state. This, therefore, implies some idea of social compact. 

In the Laws, however, while enunciating his view of history, 


1. Infra, Ch. XVIII. 

2. HPT, p. 12 1. 

3. Ibid., pp. 120*1. 

4. Ibid., p. 135. 
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Plato points out that in the beginning people lived at peace in 
a natural age. Then he refers to degeneration leading to the 
rise of the kingdom. But after the laws had been established 
and the state created, in each of the Dorian kingdoms people 
took oath in accordance with the common laws equally binding 
on rulers and ruled 1 . Thus the oath succeeded the rise of the 
state and was not a preceding condition of its rise, and hence 
it cannot be interpreted as implying the contract theory of the 
origin of the state. Perhaps the absence of contract theory in 
Greece may be attributed to the prevalence of non-monarchical 
rule in that country just as its presence in India may be 
ascribed to the general prevalence of monarchical rule, for it 
is significant that Hobbes, Locke 'and Rousseau conceived 
of this theory under monarchical rule, either with the object 
of justifying it or with that of limiting or overthrowing it. 


i. Laws (The Loeb Classical Library), i, 191. 



CHAPTER V 


VID ATHA : THE EARLIEST FOLK-ASSEMBLY 

OF THE INDO-ARYANS 

Although much ha s beei^written t o elucidate t he nature 
of the Vedic assemblies sa b ha a nd s ami t i,_ scant attention has 
been paid to _the_. study of the vidatha , an important Vedic 
i nstitution 1 ^ Its importance will appear from the fact that, 
while the terms sab ha and samiti are mentioned respectively 
only eight an d nine time s in th e #g Veda, the term vidatha is 

mentioned 1 22 times. Si mila rly in the Atharva Veda the terms 

sab hd and sanjjti occ ur respectively seventeen and thirteen times, 
but the term vi datha occu rs twenty-two times. 

There are ten occurrences of the term vidatha in the Vajasa - 
neyi Samhita , twenty-one in the Brahman as, and one in the Taitti - 
riya Ar any aka. While the Vedic literature is replete with references 
to the vidatha, those to the sabhd and samiti are few and far 
between. Moreover, references to the sabhd and samiti are few 
in the Rg Veda , but there is a relative increase in their number 
in the Atharva Veda in the same way just as there is a relative 
decrease in the number of the occurrences of the term vidhatha 
in it. This shows that as an institution, the vidatha was more 
important in the Rg Vedic period, and the sabhd and samiti 
gained prominence during the period of the later Samhitas. 
Numerous mentions of vidatha in the earliest literature lend to 
it a significance which needs careful examination. 

There are about half a dozen views regarding the meaning 
and interpretation of the word vidatha 2 . Since the word can 
be derived from the root vid, which means respectively to know, 
to possess, to consider and to exist 3 , it has been possible to 
ascribe the meaning of knowledge, possession (or house accord- 
ing to Bloomfield) and assembly to it. Oldenberg derives 

• ' X 

1. In HCIP, i, The Vedic Age, the latest work on the Vedic period, the 
term vidatha has not even been mentioned. 

2. They have been summarised in Vedic Index, ii, 296 and in U. N. 
Ghoshal, History of Hindu Public Life pt. I, p. 28. 

3. vidjndne , oid cdrane vid l\labhe, vid sattayam. Sabdakalpadruma , IV, 
p. 286. 
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the term vidatha from the root vi-dha and thinks its original 
meaning to be “distribution, disposition and ordinance,” and 
its derivative meaning sacrifice . 

There has been a tendency among Vedic scholars to 
emphasise one or the other meaning of the term vidatha and to 

•l* 

impose the same on all passages. But in view of the undiffe- 
rentiated nature of the functions of the primitive assemblies 
perhaps a proper course would be to fall in line with Roth, 
who seems to make a synthesis of various views and concludes 
that the vidatha was an assembly meant for secular, religious 
and military purposes. Following him Jayaswal thinks that 
the vidatha was probably “the parent folk-assembly from which 
the sab ha, samiti and send differentiated 1 ”. Although there 
is no direct evidence to establish the institutional connection 
between the vidatha on the one hand, and the sabhd and samiti 
on the other, an examination of the mass of the occurrences 
of the word in different contexts would show prominent traces 
of the earliest folk-assembly in the vidatha. Proceeding on the 
basis that there should be similarity between the life of the 
primitive people known to anthropology and that of ancient 
people known to history it is possible to elucidate and supplement 
the obscure references to the vidatha in the Vedic literature and 
to get an approximately correct picture of its composition 
and functions. 

As regards its compostion the one characteristic feature, 
which distinguished the vidatha from the sabhd and samiti , is the 
frequent association of woman with it. In the J$g Veda there 
is only one reference indicating the connection of woman 
with the sabhd. She is described as worthy of going to the 
sabhd 2 . There is nothing to show that she was connected with 
the samiti. Even in respect of the sabhd , it can be inferred 
from the Maitrayani Samhita that she ceased to attend it in later 
times 3 . But in the case of the vidatha the Rk and Atharvan 
collections, taken together, furnish at least seven references, 
testifying not only to woman’s attendence in it but also her 
participation in its deliberations, although no such reference 
is to be found in the Brahmanas. The Rg Veda informs us 

1. Jayaswal, Hindu Polity , p. si. 

2. RV, i. 167.3. 

3. MS, VI. 7.41. 
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that the yoshd went to the vidatha x . Grown-up males are des- 
cribed as installing strong and social maiden for the sake of 
good in the vidatha 2 . It appears that the female member was 
not a mute participant in the affairs of the assembly. Thus 
Surya is instructed to speak to the assembled people in the 
vidatha 3 . We learn further that women took part in the deli- 
berations of the vidatha. A desire is expressed in the marriage 
ceremony that the bride may not only figure as a housewife 
but having control she may speak to the vidatha (council) 4 . 
Again it is said that she may speak to the vidatha in h % 
advanced age 5 . 

This should not be taken to mean that man got undue 
preference over woman. Even with regard to man the same 
desire of speaking to the vidatha (council) in advanced age 
is repeated 8 . So in the deliberative functions of the vidatha 
woman enjoyed an equal voice with man. The above refe- 
rences make it clear that the meeting of this body was attended 
by woman as well, and that it was a sort of assembly. Some- 
times in these cases the term vidatha has been understood in the 
sense of house, but there does not seem to be much sense in 
desiring for woman’s speaking in the house and still less sense 
in man’s speaking there. Further, at one place, the bride is 
asked to come to the house ( grha ) and speak in the vidatha , 7 
which distinguishes the one from the other. Therefore, pro- 
bably in all these references the vidatha means a family council. 
It may be compared to the council of the Iroquois 8 , which 
generally served as “the democratic assembly of all adult 
male and female members of the gens, all with equal voice.®” 
In this respect the vidatha was completely different from the 

1. guha caranti manufo na yofd sabhdvaii vidathyevc sarjx vak. RV, 1. 167. 3. 

2. asthapayanla yuvatim yuvanah iubhe nimiildm vidalhefu pajram. RV, 
1. 167. 6. 

3. grhangaccha grhapatniyathasovaiini tiarji vidaihamdvadddi. RV, X. 85. 26. 

4. AV, XIV. 1. 20 repeats exactly the same hymn as RV, X. 85. 26 

5. end patydlanvam samsfjasiadhd jivrividathamavaddthah. RV, X. 85. 27; 
AV, XIV. 1. 21. There is a slight variation in the AV hymn. 

6. AV, VIII. 1. 6. 

7. RV, X. 85. 26. 

8. A league of five (later six ) tribes which inhabited New York State. 

9. F. Engels, The Otigin of the Family, Private Property and the Stale, p. 126. 
Among the Andaman islanders “the affairs of the community are regulated 
entirely by the older men and woratn”. Radcliff Brown, Andaman Islanders, 
p. 44, quoted in Landtman, Origin of the Inequality of Social Classes, p. 312. 
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earliest known Greek, Roman and German popular assemblies, 
in which woman did not find any place. But the old Welsh 
laws, not later than the eleventh century A.D., show that 
woman had the right to vote at the popular assemblies 1 . So far 
as the Indo-Aiyans are concerned, if we assume that matri- 
archy preceded patriarchy, it will have to be admitted that the 
vidatha is an institution of the highest antiquity. 

By citing certain passages from the Maitrayani Saijihia (iv. 7.4: 
97.15) and Aitareya Brahmana (ni.z^-Gopatha Br., ii.3.22) Bloom- 
field seeks to prove that even in early times woman had nothing 
to do with public assembly or life and that she did not attend 
the sabha 2 . But these passages are the products of a later 
period, when the patriarchal society had been establised on a 
firm footing and woman was fast losing her old importance. 
As such they cannot apply to the earliest period represented 
by the R.k and Atharvan collections. In subsequent times 
women were relegated to the background in the conduct of 
public affairs. Still the vidatha tradition of woman’s share in 
public affairs can be traced in the place given to her in the 
list of the ratnins. The list given in the Taittirlya Brahmana 
( 1 *7*3) consists of twelve ratnins, of whom three, namely, 
mahisly vavata and the parivrkti are women. It seems that in 
this case one fourth of those whose voice and support counts 
in the consecration of the king consists of women. 

It is generally recognised that in the early stage of social 
development most institutions were tribal in nature. The 
tribal element is to be found in the case of the sabha and samiti. 
While the corresponding words Sot sabha m several Indo-Euro- 
pean languages mean the assembly of the kin 3 , there is a clear 
reference to the vis sitting in the samiti *. As regards the vidatha 
there is no direct evidence of its tribal character. In one passage, 
however, the people assembled in the vidathas are described as 
praising Agni’s splendour and Maruts’ might in ganas 5 . This 
seems to suggest that people assembled there in tribal groups. 
The tribal nature of the gam is evident from the fact that 

1. Engels, op. cit. ,p. 188. 

a. JAOSy xix, 14. 

3. Brugmann, Comparative Grammar of the Indo-Gtrmanic Languages, i, 395. 

4. RV y X. 173. 1. 

5. vratarjmdlarji gapatflganarp suiastibhiragnetbhdmarji mamldmcja imahe , 
Pffadivdso anavabhrarddhaso gantaio yajdatji tidathefu dhirafr. RV, III, 26. 6. 
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the Maruts, who are repeatedly mentioned in the Rg Veda 
and Atharva Veda as a gana and according to a later source 
number sixty-three 1 , are described as the sons of Rudra. 
Therefore the association of the ganas with the vidatha may be 
taken as indirect evidence of the latter’s tribal character, — a 
feature which does not appear to be unlikely in the earliest 
phase of human history. 

Since the vidatha was an assembly, there are references to 
its deliberative functions. We learn that people aspired for 
talking big there 2 . The householder prayed for warding off 
death so that living he could speak to the council 3 . It seems 
that in the deliberations of the vidatha advanced age received 
some weightage, — a characteristic which is generally found in pri- 
mitive assemblies. Remarkably enough the function of debate 
appears to have been exercised by the Vedic assemblies, e.g ., the 
vidatha , the sabha and samiti , and is not to be found in the early 
popular assemblies of the other Indo-European peoples. 

What was the subject of deliberations can be known only 
vaguely. According to Oldenberg one of the meanings of the 
term vidatha is the “act of disposing of any business” or the 
like. This meaning appears in well known passages “may we 
with valiant men mightily raise our voice at the determining ( of 
ordinance) 4 ”. There seems to be some sense in this, for Mitra- 
Varuna are described as directing the thoughts of the three 
gatherings in the sky, air and earth. They are described as 
strengthening the law 5 . At another place Agni, who comes 
to the vidatha , is described as an ordainer 6 . This shows that as 
an assembly it probably made laws and ordinances for the 
regulation of the affairs of the tribe. We may therefore presume 
that the vidatha transacted the tribal business which is typical 
of primitive assemblies. 

Again in the opinion of Oldenberg another meaning of the 
term vidatha is distribution 7 . There is some evidence to accept 
this meaning. According to a passage from the kernel of the 

1. §B, II. 5. x. 12. 

2. AV , . XIII 3. 24. 

3. AV, XII. 2. 30; VII 1.6. 

4. SBE, xlvi, 26. 

5. RV, VI. 66. 10. 

6. JW,I1I. 14. i. 

7. SBE, xlvi, 26. 
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j Rg Veda members summoned in the vidatha are instructed to be 
present on the occasion of the distribution of whatever is pro- 
duced daily by Savitar 1 . At another place Agni is described 
as the liberal distributor of produces in the vidatha 2 . It is worthy 
of remark that the distribution of produces was an important 
function of the primitive assemblies. Till recent times pre- 
vailed among the tribal people the practice that whatever 
game was obtained by an individual wa^not solely appro- 
priated by him but shared together with his neighbours 3 . On 
this basis it is possible to suppose that the people assembled 
in the vidatha made distribution of what they procured as food. 
Another reference of almost the same kind suggests a tendency 
towards individual accumulation. A sacrificer is described as 
moving with his chariot “first in rank and wealthy, munificent 
and lauded in assemblies ( vidathesu ) ” 4 . In this respect the 
vidatha stands in sharp contrast to the sabha and samiti , of the 
distributive functions of which we have no instance. In the 
case of the Vedic gana, however, we have a reference, which 
suggests communal appropriation of the wealth captured 
in war 5 . 

How this distribution was made in the vidatha is not clear. 
Probably the only reference, which hints at the nature of distri- 
bution effected, is the one which states that the dhiras (brave) 
in the assemblies do not diminish the portions due to the mighty 
Agni 6 . This may indicate two things. Either the portions 
were offered to the gods first and then distributed among the 
members or they were distributed among the gods there. 
Whatever might be the method of distribution this much is 
beyond doubt that one who was mighty in the vidatha received 
more share. This hints at unequal distribution. 

Probably most Rg Vedic references to the vidatha , as many 
as about two dozen, point to its military nature. Some of 
them show that an important subject for discussion in the 
assembly was the exploits of the heroes. For example, the vidatha 

1. yadadyadevah savilasuvatiyamasya ratninooibhage. RV, VII. 40. 1. 

2 . tiam agne raja oaruno tiam aryama iatpatiryasya saijibhujam team 

arflso vidathe deva bhajayuh. RV, II. 1. 4. 

3. Will Durant, The Story of Civilization, i, 17. 

4. sa rtvany at i prathamo ralhtna tasudavavidatheju piasastah RV, II. 27. 12 

5. Infra, pp. 85 — 6. 

6. agne yahtasya tava bhagadhtyairi na pra minanti vidathefu dhirah, RV, 
III. 28.4 
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discussed the conquering might of Agni 1 . In invocations made 
to the various gods the vidatha is described as full of heroes. 
There are at least twenty-one hymns in the Rg Veda which end 
with the verse “with brave sons (or heroes) in the assembly 
0 vidatha ) may we speak aloud” 2 . In these passages the word 
for son, namely vira , came to be identical with brave one , which 
betrays the military nature of the Vedic tribe in which sons 
were valued because of their usefulness in war. The main 
military function of the vidatha may have been to conduct the 
tribal war against the hostile tribes, a phenomenon which was 
natural in the earliest phase of the Indo- Aryan history. It is 
well-known that primitive tribes consider themselves in a state 
of perpetual war with a tribe with which they have not conclud- 
ed terms of peace. That is why the members of the 
Iroquois gens were bound to give one another assistance, pro- 
tection and particularly support in avenging injuries inflicted 
by outsiders 3 . 

That the vidatha conducted its military operations under 
some war-chief can possibly be inferred from several passages. 
At one place Indra is called the might of the vidatha , and at an- 
other the lord of heroes leading the people to the vidatha 4 . Pusan is 
described as the hero of the vidatha, and Agni’s will is represent- 
ed like that of a sovereign in an assembly 5 . These divine chiefs 
seem to have been the reflections of human chiefs. How 
the chief was appointed is difficult to determine. There are, 
however, two references which show that Agni. frequently 
described as the priest, was elected in the vidatha. According 
to one passage Agni, the holr priest who makes the assembly 
full, is elected at sacrificial offerings by the great and small 
alike 6 . Another passage states that the arrangers elect Agni 
as their priest in the sacred gatherings 7 . The sense of consent 
in accepting Agni as priest is found in another hymn, which 

1. RV, VI 8.1 

2. b fluid tadema vidathe suoitah. RV, II. i. 16; 2. 13; 11. 21; 13. 13; 14. 
12; 15. 10; 16. y; 17. 9; 18. 9; 19.9; 20. g; 23. ig; 24. 16; 27. 17; 28.11; 

*9- 7; 33- 15; 35- I- 11 7- 255 11 • I2 - *5» VIII. 48. 14. 

3. F. Engels, op. cit., p. 124. 

4. patim dakfaya oidathawa. RV, I. 56. 2; 130. 1. 

5. RV', VII. 36. 8; IV.'2v. 2. 

6. medhakaratfi vidathay apt asadhanam aqtiim hotatam paribhutamom mattm, 
tamidatbhe havifyaiamanamiUaminmaheifnaUtidnyarjitvat. RV, X. 91. 8. 

7. tvamidatra vpiate Ivdyavo hotdiam ague vidathefu vedhasah. RV, X. gi. 9. 
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avers that gods and men have made Agni their chief 
support 1 . 

Thus it is obvious that Agni, the chief priest, was elected in 
the vidatha. We have no indication how Indra was made the 
hero or the war-chief of the vidatha. But generally in primitive 
societies no distinction can be made between the war-chief and 
the priest— in many cases the same person combining both 
offices. The evidence in the case of ancient India is not strong 
but not altogether wanting. Thus there is the case of ViSva- 
mitra, a rajanya of the Bharata and Kausika families 2 , who 
acted as the priest of king Sudas 3 and hotr priest at a sacrifice 
of Hariscandra 4 . Similarly Devapi, the priest of king San- 
tanu 5 , is represented by Yaska 8 as the elder brother of Santanu. 
AH this might suggest that at one stage in Vedic India also 
the functions of the chief and the priest were exercised by the 
same person. Hence it would not be untenable to hold that 
the war-chief was also elected by the people assembled in the 
vidatha. This is further corroborated by anthropological evid- 
ence. For the council of the Iroquois gens, which was a 
“democratic assembly” consisting of all male and female 
members, elected and deposed the sachems and chiefs, and it 
also elected the Keepers of Faith who exercised religious func- 
tious 7 . Had there been no real election of the war-chiefs in the 
vidatha in early times, the tradition would not have been carried 
down to the age of the samiti and continued in the form of 
various formalities observed in the coronation ceremonies 
described in the Brahmanas 8 . 

In point of number, next to its military nature, references 
point to the religious character of the vidatha. Its religious aspect 
appeared so predominant and all-pervading to Sayan a that he 
explained the term vidatha as yajha sacrifice. But it would be 
as improper to equate vidatha with yajha in all Vedic passages 
on this basis as to equate the samiti with the battle 9 or sacrifice 

1. RV, X. 92. 2. 

2. RV , III. 53. 9-12. 

3. RV, III. 53. 11. 

4. AB, VII. 16. 

5. RV, X. 98. 7. 

6. Mirukta, II. 10 

7. Lewis H. Morgan, Ancient Society, p. 85. 

8. Infra., Ch. IX. 

9. Nighanlu, II. 17 
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on the basis of Yaska 1 . The meaning of sacrifice assigned to 
vidatha may be true of some passages, but it cannot suit 
other passages in which vidatha andjyrynaare put as exclusive 
and independent words 2 . For instance, in a passage Heaven 
and Earth are praised with sacrifices ( yajhaih ) in the assemblies 
( vidathesu ) 3 . In another passage Indra and Varuna are invoked 
“to make our sacrifice ( yajham ) fair amid the assemblies 
( vidathesu ) 4 .” These passages, which distinguish between vidatha 
and yajtia, can be supplemented by some others of a similar 
type 5 . In this connection we may take into account the 
arguments, by which Bloomfield rejects the meaning of the 
term vidatha as sacrifice . 6 But, as will be shown later, his 
assertion that the vidatha was the patriarchal house does not 
seem to be convincing. Meanwhile it is worthwhile to state 
that in all cases it would not be correct to render the term 
vtdatha as sacrifice. 

This is not to argue against its religious character, which 
is inextricably mixed with the worldly character of the vidatha. 
The institution undoubtedly provided common ground to the 
whole folk for the worship of their gods. Agni, who is described 
as going on his embassy between both the gathering places 
( vidathas ) of heaven and earth, seems to have been the centre 
of this worship 7 . People assembled in the gathering place also 
worshipped Indra, Mitra-Varuna, Visvedevas and other gods 8 . 
It is significant that the worship performed in the vidatha is 
done in a collective manner, and blessings are sought for all 
the people. People seem to extend joint invitation to the gods 
for attending their sacrifices. For instance, the Maruts are invited 
to refresh themselves in ‘‘our” vidatha 9 . There is no manifestation 
of the desire of adding to one’s wealth and progeny at the 

1. Quoted in Bandy opadhaya, Development of Hindu Polity and Political 
Theories, pp. 11 8*9. 

2. Griffith, whose translation has been generally accepted in this chapter 
translates vidatha variously as synod, assembly, gathering and sacrifice. Whi tney 
renders it as council. 

3. ptadyava yajhaih pithivi ildifdhd mahi stuje vidatheju piacetasa. RV, 
I. 159. 1. 

4. kftarji no yajriatfi vidathesu... RV, VII. 84. 3. 

5. RV, III. 4. 5; 26. 6. 

6. JAOS , xli, 204-6. 

7. RV, VIII. 39. 1. 

8. RV, III. 1. 18; 14. i; I. 130. 1 ; 153. 3. 

9. asmakam adya vidathefu bahih a vitaye sadata piptiyanahi. RV, VII. 57. 2. 
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cost of others. Thus Savitar, who is invited to come to “otir 
synod ”, is invoked to gladden “ all our people ” through t( our 
hymn. 1 ” Likewise, when Agni is being lauded in the assembly 
he is asked to “give us wealth with stores of heroes and mighty 
strength in food and noble offspring ”. 2 In another passage 
Indra is invoked to bless the people assembled in the vidatha 
with wealth . 3 

Most references to the vidatha from the Atharva Veda show 
that this institution continued to function primarily as a religi- 
ous body in subsequent times. In this text gods are regarded 
as its maintainers , 4 and they are invoked in its meeting . 5 In 
one passage it is regarded as a heaven-gaining instrument , 6 and 
Agni acts as its hotr priest . 7 

There were two methods by which the gods were worshipped. 
One was the common method of inviting them to sit on the 
sacred grass and to request them to share in the food and ban- 
quet provided by the assembly. Thus Agni is asked to enjoy 
the sacrificial cake in the vidatha ; 8 similarly Maruts are asked to 
accept sacrifices offered there . 9 Generally these were collective 
offerings made to the deity, and in this sense the vidatha served 
as a sacrificial institution. The second method of worshipping 
gods was to sing their praises in the assembly. In some cases 
the sacred food offered to the god is in the form of praises . 10 
Several references indicate that the vidatha was the scene of 
singing. Singers assembled there and sang prayers in honour of 
the gods. Indra, the might of the vidatha , received in large 
measure the songs of praise . 11 Agni, who filled the vidatha hall, 
conserved the holy acts of the singers . 12 The gods were 

1. a na it db hit vidathe su fasti viivanarah savitd deva aitu, api y at ha yuiano 
matsatha no vifaam jagadbhipitve manifa. RV, I. 186. i. 

2. vidathe manma sarftsi, asme agne samyadvirarji brhantarji kfumantatfi bdjarji 
svapatyarfi rayim ddh. RV, II. 4. 8. 

3. asmab hyarji tadvaso dandy a radhah samarthayasva bahu te vasavyam, indra 
yaccittatp sravaya an a dyunvrdvadtma vidathe suviiah. RV, II. 13. 13. 

4. AV, VII. 73 (77 ). 4. 

5. AV, VIII. 3. 19. 

6. AV, XVII. 1. 15. 

7. AV, XVIII. 1. 20. 

8. RV, III. 28. 4. 

9. RV, III. 26. 4; I. 166. 2. 

10. RV, 1. 186. 1. 

11. sthurasya rdyo bfhato ya He tamvffaidma vidathefvindram. RV, IV. 21. 4. 

12. RV, X. 122. 8; II. 4. 8. 
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besung in the vidatha , so that they might be merci u to the 
devotees 1 . Such being the importance of singflhg, piiests were 
nvoked to assume the role of singers to inspire the people in 
the assemblies . 2 

The vidatha was not only the scene of singing but probably 
also of drinking and sports. Soma is described as “driving the 
drops, at our assemblies”, which shows that the people enjoyed 
the soma drink in the vidatha . 3 At one place it is said that 
the Maruts play sports in their gatherings 4 , which were 
evidently conceived on the basis of gatherings of human 
beings. This suggests that the vidatha served as the playground 
for the people assembled there.\ Besides, it was an assembly in 
which the simple folk discussed the virtues of horse , 5 just as 
they dilated upon the virtues of kine in the sabha. They also 
sang about the merits of the chariot wrought by Vibhvan.® All 
this shows that the vidatha met in a homely atmosphere, and was 
in line with primitive tribal assemblies which are characterized 
by singing and playing and the observance of festivals and 
religious cremonies. 

As a key to the understanding of the sacred character of the 
vidatha we may refer, in particular, to the religious functions 
of the early assemblies of the Indo-European peoples. Each 
of the thirty curies, which together constituted the sovereign 
tribal assembly of Rome, had its peculiar worship and 
chapel . 7 But in course of time some of these tribal assemblies 
lost their worldly functions to other institutions and retained 
only their religious character. Speaking of tribal assemblies 
in Sweden, Chadwick says. “They appear to have been 
primarily religious gatherings, for the great annual sacrifices at 
the chief national sanctuary. It is more than probable that such 
was the case also with the assemblies of the ancient Germans .” 8 


1. AV, I. 13. 4; V. 12. 7. 

2. RV ", X. no. 7. 

3. RV, IX. 97. 56. 

4. kridanti krida vidathefu ghrjiayah , naksanti rtidra avasa namasiinam.... 
RV, 1. 166. 2. 

5. RV, 1. 162. 1. 

6. vibhvatafto vidathefu pravaeyo yam devdso' latha sa vicarfanih. RV, IV 
3 6 * 5- 

7. William Smith, A Smaller History of Rome f tom the earliest times to the 
death of Ttajan , p. 18. 

8. H. Munro Chadwick, The Heroic Age , p. 169. 
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Bloomfield does not accept the collective nature of sacrifice 
associated with the vidatha and tries to show that it means the 
patriarchal house which served as the home of the Vedic 
sacrifice 1 . Accepting the conclusions of Barth 2 and Keith 3 he 
proceeds on the assumption that in the Vedic age sacrifice was 
a strictly private affair, the individual yajamdna kindling the 
sacred fire in his own house and performing the sacrifice. As 
such he concludes that the public nature of the vidatha sacri- 
fice would not be in consistence with the prevalence of the 
individual type of sacrifice. But Bloomfield’s bisic assumption 
is only partly correct. There are reasons to suppose that during 
the Vedic period there existed public sacrifice alongside the 
individual sacrifice, and that the former was older than the 
latter. As shown above, comparatively speaking, there is 
evidence of public (in the sense of tribal) sacrifice among other 
Indo-European peoples. Therefore, it would be only natural 
to expect it in the Vedic literature, particularly in the Rg Veda , 
the earliest monument of the Indo-European letters. The 
presumption in favour of such a sacrifice is further strengthened 
by anthropological evidence, which bears testimony to the pre- 
valence of communal (tribal) sacrifice in the earliest stage of 
social evolution. 

As regards internal evidence in the Vedic literature one may 
cite several passages, indicating the tribal functioning of the 

people not only in worldly life 4 but also its reflection in religi- 
ous life. The kernel of the Rg Veda (namely BK II to BK 
IX) contains numerous passages, in which prayers are 
addressed to the gods in chorus by the worshippers. Since 
sacrifice in the Vedic period is indispensably accompanied by 
prayer 6 , there is no reason why it should not be of collective 
nature. In respect of sacrifice in general we may refer to two- 
Rg Vedic passages, which indicate its tribal nature. It is stated, 
that men kindle the signal of sacrifice and the race of men 
( mdnuso janah ) invites Agni to the solemn rite.® Similarly, 

i. JAOS, xix, i4ff. 2. Barth, Religions of India, p. 50 

3. Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Vedas , p. 290. 

4. This has been ably done by a host of scholars such as K. P. Jayas- 
wal, R. C. Majumdar, N. C. Bhandyopadhaya and U. N. Ghoshal in their 
pioneer works on communal life in ancient India. 

5. P. S. Deshmukh, Religion in Vedic Literature , p. 144. 

6. sajafastvd dioo naro yajnasya ketum indhatte yaddhasya mdnuso janah - 
sumndyur juhve adhoate. RV, VI. 2. 3. 
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another passage states that the dear folk (priyah janah) of Indra 
present oblations to him and are his friends 1 . These passages 
make no mention of individual sacrificer, and it is obvious 
that the word jana used in them stands for the tribe or the 
race. At several places in the Rg Veda the word yajamana is 
used in plural, which suggests that more than one sacrificer 
participated in some religious rites. In one passage Sarasvati 
is requested to give food and wealth to the “present 
sacrificers **. 2 

With regard to specific Vedic sacrifices it may be pointed out 
that the domestic grhya rites are of strictly private nature, but 
of that there is hardly any trace in the earliest collection of 
hymns. Most Vedic sacrifices of later times provide for only 
one yajamana , although some stipulate for'more than one priest. 
Nevertheless, the sattra sacrifice, which was not conducted by 
one yajamana but several and in which the merit of performance 
belonged collectively to them 3 , may be regarded as a clear < 
and specific case of the prevalence of collective (tribal) 
sacrifice during the Vedic period. In the opinion of Tilak the 
sattras are “the oldest of the Vedic sacrifices .” 4 

Although no description of the sattra is given in the early 
Vedic literature, what we know about it from later sources 
seems to confirm the opinion of Tilak. Firstly, there are no 
separate priests but the yajamanas themselves act as priests . 5 
This is an indication of an early stage of social development 
when the division of labour had not given rise to a separate 
class of priests. Secondly, the generally prevalent view about 
the sacrificers seems to be that only the members of the same 
gotra (clan) could perform this sacrifice . 6 This furnishes a clear 
example of the tribal sacrifices, which are known to have been 
practised among primitive tribes. Thirdly, the term sattra in its 
different forms occurs over fifty times in the Rg Veda , and 
according to Tilak its meaning is yajna. The primitive 

1. RV, VII. ao.8. 

2. RV, X. 17. 9. 

3. Keith, op. cit., pp. 2go, 349. S. A. Dange has brought 1o bear a new 
point of view on the analysis of the communal charac terisics of the sattra in 
his book India from Primitive Communism to Slavery , pp. 41-3. 

4. B. G. Tilak, The Arctic Rome in the Vedas, p. 193. 

5. Jaimini Purvamimarpasutra, X. 6. 45-60. 

6. The views of the ancient ritualists, i. e., Ganagari, Asvalayana and 
Jaimini, are quoted in Kane, History of Dharmasastra, ii, 1241. 
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character of the sattra affords no ground for doubting its antiquity. 
Had it been a priestly invention of later times it would have 
provided some measure either to fill the pockets of the priests 
at the cost of the lay sacrificers or to increase their social pre- 
eminence, but of such developments there is no indication in 
this sacrifice . 1 

Curiously enough the sattra , which is noted for its collective 
(tribal) character and antiquity, escaped the notice of 
Bloomfield. He, however, suspects that there may be some- 
thing of either communal or national worship hidden away 
in the folds of the horse sacrifice , 2 We may add that 
an examination of some ceremonies of the vajapeya and rajasyua 
sacrifices would also bsar out his suspicion. Thus in the chariot 
race ceremony of the former, and in the cattle raid and dicing 
ceremonies of the latter, the king (sacrificer) participates as 
one of the numerous competitors, and in one case there is clear 
evidence of competitors being described as clansmen 3 . These 
ceremonies clearly betray elements of communal functioning 
in the above sacrifices. In the context of these traces of com- 
munal sacrifice it would be unfair to dismiss Hillebrandt’s proofs 
for the existence of tribal sacrifices in the Vedic period as a 
“poor substitute for the evidence which should be forthcoming” 4 . 
The latest work on this line has been done by B. N. Datta, who, 
on the basis of the analysis of the Rg Vedic hymns composed by 
the rsis of different clans in honour of different deities, concludes 
that originally a particular tribe or clan was the votary of 
a special god 5 . This is a very strong proof of the existence of 
the tribal or collective sacrifice in the earliest period. Hence the 
basic assumption of Bloomfield regarding the absence of collec- 
tive sacrifices during the Vedic period is undoubtedly open 
to question. 

Above all, as shown previously, in the large mass of the 
occurrences of the term vidatha it is not the individual who 
aspires for brave sons and wealth but a number of people 
assembled together. Lastly, the meaning of patriarchal house 


1. Ghoshal, op. cit., p. 3. 

2. JAOS, xlviii, 200. 

3. Infra, Ch. IX. 4. Keith, op. cit., p. 290. 

5. B. N. Datta, Dialectics of Hindu Ritualism , pp. 1104. 
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assigned to this term by Bloomfield runs counter to its inter- 
pretations given in the Nighantu and Nirukta. The former 
explains it as sacrifice and the latter as both sacrifice and 
assembly 1 , but none interprets it in the sense of house. 

In conclusion it may be stated that there is evidence of 
both communal and tribal life, religious and worldly, as well as 
patriarchal family life in the early Vedic period. The insti- 
tution of the vidatha , however, seems to be in tune with the 


communal type of life. The use of words in the Rg Veda does 
not supply much direct evidence of strictly monogamous] 
patriarchal family life. The term kula , which indicates such 
a life, is not used at all in the Rg Veda ; the term kulapa in the 
sense of family head is used only once. On the other hand 
the words for tribe, namely, jana and vis, are mentioned there 
respectively about 275 and 271 times. This can be taken as 
sufficient proof of the importance of the tribal and communal 
life during the early Vedic period. And it is probably this aspect 


of life which manifests itself in its manifold 


ramifications in the 


vidatha. 

Similarly it may not be quite correct to attach undue im- 
portance to the fact that the vidatha was a council of the wise 
or a spiritual authority. There are, of course, some references 
to this aspect of its nature. We learn that there existed in 
heaven the synods ( vidathas ) of the wise. 2 It is not known 
whether the term vidathya , like sabheya , was used as a title of 
distinction 3 . But one or two stray references are not adequate 
to establish the general nature of the vidatha as the council 
of th<? wise. The balance of the probability is that it was a 
popular assembly in the beginning, but in course of time came 
to be confined to few people, and its membership, like that of 
the Anglo-Saxon national council witenagemot, came to be 
regarded as a mark of distinction. 

An important point for consideration is whether the rajnyas 
and brahmanas, who had practically established .themselves as 
the ruling class in the period of the later Sarjihitas and Brahmanas , 
attended the vidatha. References suggest the presence of the 
priest generally called the hotr, but priests or brahmanas as a 


1. Nuukta, IX. 3; Nighantu , III. 17 . 

2. RV, III. 1. a. 

3. sadanyarji vid&thyani sdbheyarji pitjsrdvdnarnyo deddsadasmax . RV, I. 9 1 * 
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class are not associated with this institution. Although the 
people present in the vidatha address Indra and Varuna as 
raj an, there is no reference to the presence of rajans in that 
assembly. In one passage the term vidathya is applied to the 
samiat or the great king, which shows that the king also 
attended the vidatha . 1 In another passage we find the use of 
the term “king in the assembly** (vidathesu samrat ). 2 But the 
rajanyas or brahmanas hardly act as the members of the vidatha , 
as they do in the case of the sab ha and samiti. Ludwig has 
made several convincing citations to prove the high social 
status of the members of the sabha. On the basis of RV, X. 
97. 6. Ghoshal suggests that the rajas (princes) were the 
most distinguished members of the samiti , which evidently 
contained also a popular element 3 . But it is difficult to accept 
the view that vidatha primarily means the assembly, especially of 
the maghavans (rich men) and brahmanas 4 . In interpreting RV, 
II.27. 12 Zimmer takes the vidatha to be a smaller assembly 
than the samiti , which may give the impression that it was 
aristocratic in nature. There is no doubt that the passage in 
question refers to some rich and munificent people, riding on 
chariots, attending the vidatha , but unless we have more 
references of this character it is not possible to characterise this 
inititution as aristocratic. Besides, neither the above passage 
throws any light on the relative numerical strength of the samiti 
and the vidatha nor has it been discussed anywhere else in the 
Vedic literature. Indeed there is more evidence of the rise of 
aristocratic elements in the case of the sabha and samiti , parti- 
cularly in that of the former, than in the case of the vidatha. 
Hence if any hypothesis can be built on negative evidence, one 
can venture the suggestion that the early vidatha was probably 
the typical institution of the period when the tribe had not 
broken into classes such as brahmanas and ksatriyas. 

In the light of what has been stated above it may be of some 
interest to examine the problem of the antiquity of the vidatha 
in relation to two other Vedic institutions, i. e., the sabha and 
samiti. The primitive character of the vidatha is evident from the 

1. RV, IV. 21.2. 

2. RV, III. 55. 7. 

3. Ghoshal, op. cit., p. 17 

4. Ludwig quoted in VI, ii, 296. 
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undifferentiated nature of its functions. That nature it shares 
with both the Vedic assemblies. What makes it more primitive 
is the distributive functions or common consumption of the pro- 
duces, which presupposes common production. This, according 
to the evidence of anthropology, can be found only in the most 
primitive tribal organization. Secondly, the participation of 
woman in its deliberations places it earlier in point of time than 
the other Vedic institutions. Thirdly, the absence of any clear 
and definite evidence of class distinctions in the vidatha may be 
taken as another proof of its antiquity. Lastly, we may also 
consider the evidence of comparative philology in this connec- 
tion. Just as the word sabha has its parallel in some Indo- 
European languages, the term vidatha has its equivalent word 
in Gothic, an important Indo-European language. Although 
its parallel does not find place in any of the dictionaries 
according to the rules of philology, the term vidatha can be 
reduced to the Gothic word vitoth , which means law 1 . It 
may be noted that both these words can be derived from the 
root “ vid” 2 . We may add that in the opinion of Oldenberg 
the term vidatha means ordinance, and according to Roth it 
means order 3 . It is not surprising that its deliberative func- 
tions should invest it with the meaning of law. 

Thus a consideration of the nature of the composition and 
functions of the vidatha and the existence of its corresponding 
equivalent in Gothic tend to establish the hypothesis that the 
vidatha was the earliest collective institution of the Indo-Aryans. 
Since some of its features, namely, the association of woman 
and distributive functions are not found in the early assemblies 
of the Indo-European peoples, the vidatha may have been the 
common collective organization of the Indo-Europeans before 
they branched off into different sub-divisions. 

A study of all the available references reveals that the 
vidatha was the earliest folk-assembly of the Indo-Aryans 
attended both by men and women, performing all kinds of 
functions, economic, military, religious and social. It answered 
the needs of a primitive society which hardly knew division of 

1. August Fick, Iniogermanischen W drier buch, p. 189. I have consulted 
Drs. S.K. Chatterjee and T. Chaudhury on this point. 

2. Ibid. 

2. u oted in VJ t ii. 296. 
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labour or domination of the male over the female, and which 
probably shared its produces in common. 'It^seems that the 
keystone of the vidatha system was co-operation) People 
gathered in this assembly fought together, sang together, 
prayed together, played together and deliberated together 
without any discrimination of sex. How far the vidatha served 
as an instrument of government is difficult to determine. The 
internal evidence in itself is too fragmentary to solve this 
problem, but the nature of primitive institutions as known to 
anthropology can throw some light on this question. In the 
opinion of Morgan the council of the gens was “the great 
feature of ancient society, Asiatic, European, and American 
from the institution of the gens in savagery to civilization. 
It was the instrument of government as well as the supreme 
authority over the gens, the tribe and the confederacy .” 1 
Whether the same can be said of the vidatha needs further 
investigation. 


i. Lewis H. Morgan, op. cit., pp. 84 — 5. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE VEDIC GANA AND THE ORIGIN OF THE 
FOST-VEDIC REPUBLICS 


K. P. Jayaswal, who did pioneer work in bringing the ancient 
Indian republics to prominent notice in the framework of Indian 
history writing, observed the following about their origin : 
“The hymns of the Rik and Atharvan, the view of the Mahabharata 
and the tradition which Megasthenes heard in India in the 4th 
century B. C., all point to the fact that republican form of govern- 
ment in India came long after monarchy , and after the early Vedic 
age v \ This view may be true of the class-divided post-Vedic 
republics, but so far as the tribal republics of Vedic times are 
concerned, such a generalisation does not seem to accord with 
the evidence of either early or later literature. 

Gana, the technical word for the republic, is found at forty-six 
places in the Rg Veda , at nine places in the Atharva Veda, and 
at several places in the Brahmanas. In most cases it has been 
interpreted in the sense of “assembly” or “troops”. For a few 
years after 1910 there raged a controversy as to the meaning of 
this term. In explaining the word Malava gana Fleet translated 
it as tribe. Jayaswal translated it as an assembly or government 
by assembly and was supported by F. W. Thomas. But if taken 
in the chronological order, both the interpretations may be 
correct. It may be noted that in Vedic texts the Maruts are 
repeatedly described as a gana 2 . Since they were the sons of 
Rudra, their gana in this sense was a tribal unit. Later this 
meaning tended to be obsolete. For instance, in the Malava 
gana the term Malava did not indicate all the people of the 
Malava state. The same was the case with the Ksudrakas 3 . 
Patanjali states that the slaves and serfs of the Malavas and the 
Ksudrakas should not be known as Malavya and Ksaudrakya , 
but these terms should only be applied to the children of tribes- 


1. Hindu Polity, p. 23; our italics. 

2. RV, I. 64. 12; V. 52. 13-4; 53. 10; 56. 1; 58.1-2; VI. 16. 24; X. 36. 
77.1; III. 32.2; VII. 58. 1 ; IX. 96. 17; AV, XII J. 4. 8; IV. 13.4; $B, V. 4.3.1 

3. Kasika on Panini , V. 3. 114. 
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men, presumably with full rights 1 . This is a clear indication 
that the Malava and Ksudraka republics were based on slavery 
and serfdom. Altogether the two references imply that the slaves 
and serfs of these republics corresponded to the vaisyas and 
sudras. It is further known that slaves and hired agricultural 
labourers in the republican states of the Mallas and Koliyas were 
excluded from the exercise of political power, which was mono- 
polised by the nobles. Such a class distinction between fellow 
tribesmen is not to be found in the tribal gana of the Vedic age. 

A study of the references to the gana in early and later Vedic 
literature would show that it was a sort of gentile organization, 
chiefly of the Indo-Aryans. It is incorrect to state that the 
Latin gens , which was a group of families descended in the male 
line from a common ancestor, and the Greek genos, are the Indo- 
European equivalents for the Sanskrit gana . 2 The term 

gana cannot be derived from the root jan which means to beget. 

* 

It comes from the root gan which means to count. Although 
literally the term gana does not mean a tribe but an artificial 
collection of people not necessarily belonging to the same tribe, 
it appears that in most cases in the Vedic literature this term is 
used in the sense of a tribal organization. 

The tribal character of the Vedic gana is evident from what 
we know about the Maruts. They are described as sons of 
Rudra numbering either forty-nine 3 or sixty-three divided into 
seven groups, each consisting of nine 4 . There are several 
references to the ganas of the Devas in Vedic literature 5 . In 
Puranic and epic literature, which records our earliest traditional 
history, there are copious allusions to th z ganas of gods and demons. 
It is needless to add that they were nothing but the reflections 
of the gana organization existing in human society. In every 
case members of the gana are represented as having the same 
ancestor. It is noteworthy that several of the ganas mentioned 
in these traditions bear metronymics. For instance, there 

1. idam taihi kfaudrakdnamapaiyarji malavandmapaljarn it} a tr dpi pidpnoti 
kfaudrakyo malaiya ili. naitat ti$ani das 3 va thavali karmakare va. Patanjali on 
Paptniy IV. i. 168. 

2. S. A. Dange, India from Primitive Communism to Slavery , p. 6i. 

3. ekonpancasanmaruto zibhaktd apt gatiat upenaisa tartante. Idr.dya Maha- 
brahmana , XIX. 14. 2. 

4. §B, II. 5. i. 12 ;RV, VIII. 96. 8; 7 B, I. 6. 2. 3. 

5. ganadevanam rbhavah suhastah. RV, IV. 35. 3; 72 ?, II. 8. 6. 4; $B, 
XIII. 2. &. 4. 
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existed the gana of the Adityas descended from Aditi 1 . Further, 
references in the Mahabharata relating to the exploits of Skanda 
or Kartikeya inform us that he went to fight against the Daityas 
accompanied by seven ganas of mothers 2 . At another place, 
in a section on the eulogy of his mothers, we come across the 
names of over a hundred mothers who form a number of ganas 3 . 
The mythical references to their role in the destruction of the 
ganas of enemies indicate their fighting character 4 . It would 
not be correct to take mothers in the literal sense of the term. 
Obviously they stand for adult women who could take part in 
the battle. The idea that only men can fight is so deeply imbed- 
ded in our minds that only with great effort can we conceive of 
military assemblies of women, who accompanied Skanda in his 
march aganist the Daityas. The earliest division of labour 
known to prehistory is that between male and female, in which 
cattle breeding, hunting and fighting fell to the share of man, 
and cooking and agriculture to the lot of woman. But this 
myth perhaps refers to a still more primitive form of society, 
when ganas of females fought in the battle-field along with those 
of males. Although it does not record a historical fact, such 
a myth could not have been possibly conceived without some 
basis in the life of early times. Skanda, with whom the female 
ganas are associated, may have been a later god, but the story 
of the fight between Devas and Asuras is as old as the Vedic 
period. Moreover, although not forming a part of the main 
narrative, these references seem to have recorded the old tradi- 
tions, and are not included in the didactic sections of the epic. 
All this may lead us to suppose that the female element was also 
associated with the Vedic gana , although there is no direct proof 
of this in the Vedic literature. There are seven references in 
early Vedic texts to the association of woman with the vidatha , 5 
but none in the case of the gana. 

There is no doubt that the tribal gana acted also as an assem- 
bly. Griffith has translated this term at several places in the 

1. Adi Parva, 60. 36-g. 

2. saptamdtj gariakaiva samdjagmtirvi iarppa te. . . Salya Parva (Kumbakonam 
edn.), 45. 29; 47. 33.4. 

3. frnu mdtrgandn 1 ajankumm dmu auimman, ki riyamananmay a lira sapa - 
Inaganasudandn. yasakininam matrindtn s{nu namani bharala, ydbhinyaptisUayo 
lokd kalydnibhikabhdgasah. Ibid., 47. i-2.ff. 

4. Ibid. 

5. Supra, pp. 64-5. 
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Rg Veda as an assembly of gods or men. The Vedic references 
hardly give any indication of the deliberative aspect of the gana 
which can be inferred from a Puranic reference. On one 
occasion the sages assembled on the Meru mountains passed 
a resolution (samaya), as a result of which all the sages with their 
gana assembled for the transaction of some business 1 . This might 
suggest that the resolution had been adopted earlier by a gana 

of sages, although the term gana is not mentioned in that 
connection. 

4 

In Roman assemblies fighting and voting went together. 
That may have been the case with the gana to the military 
character of which there are numerous references. The Rg 
and Atharvan collections repeatedly mention the strong and 
vigorous ganas of Maruts in the sense of the army and troops 2 , 
at times under the command of the Sun or Indra 3 . Heroes 
are described as inarching in ganas or companies 4 * . The troops 
of Matuts are called to the rescue of man 6 . The ganas seem 
to have been well equipped with swift steeds and well provided 
with weapons 6 . It seems that their chief war equipment 
were bows, arrows and quivers 7 . In the light of what is known 
about the relations between primitive tribes it may be presumed 
that these tribal republics were always hostile to one another 
and in a perpetual state of warfare. We learn, for example, 
that Brhaspati destroyed the obstructive Vala with the loud- 
shouting gana and drove away the cattle. At another place 
Pusan is invoked to lead the gana of men that longs for kine to 
win the spoil 8 . On the analogy of the gentile organization 
of their primitive and early peoples, it can be said that the 
gana was a self-acting armed organization, every member of which 
bore arms. Since neither the Re Veda nor the Atharva Veda 

i. Vdyu P. ( ASS) , 6 1 . 12-4. Unless specified otherwise, the BI edn. 
of the Vayu Purdna has been used in this book. 

c. yuvd sa mar to ganaslvefaratho anedyah, iubham yavdpralifkutah. RV, 
V. 61. 13. 

3. AV, XIII. 4. 8; yam abhajo marutaindr asomeyetivarp vardhannabhavan 
ganaste... RV, III. 35. g. 

4. rndosi a vadata ganasriyo nrfdcah iurah sarasahmanyavah , a bandf.urefvama 
tirna daisaia vidyunna tasthau maruto rathtsu tah. RV, I. 64. 9. 

fc Uayantdmhnam deidstrayantarri marutam ganah. AV, IV 13. 4. 

6. ub'ha sa vara pratyeti bhdti cay adimganam bhajate suprayabhih. RV, V. 
44. 12 ; VI. 52. 14. 

7. RV, X. 103. 3 ; AV, XIX. 13. 4- 

8. imant ca no gaietanam idtayc sifadho ganam. RV, VI. 56. 5. 
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estricts war to a nobility or its retainers’, it is natural to 
suppose that every member of the popular assembly such as the 
tabha, samiti , vidatha and gana could take up arms. It is the 
remnant of such an organization that is found later in the ten 
lyudhajlvi sanghas of Panini and four vartasastropajivi sanghas 
of Kautilya. The latter term probably indicated that these 
republics had not evolved permanent class divisions, in which 
only the ruling class possessed the power of arms as against the 
disarmed mass of the ruled class. Hence it would appear that 
he Vedic gana was an armed organization of the whole people. 

The leader of the gana , at one place known as ganasya raja , 
is generally called ganapati. Indra 2 , Marut 3 , Brhaspati 4 
and Brahmanaspati 5 particularly the last three, are repeatedly 
described as ganapati. There is at least one reference in the 
Rg Veda , in which the leader of the gana is given the title of rajan ; 
in connection with the soma sacrifice the king is invoked as 
gananampati 6 . Brahmanaspati, who at several places is called 
ganapati , is also described as the Supreme king of prayers. 7 The 
appellation of rajan to ganapati may suggest that gradually 
the latter transformed himself into the position of a king. 
Whether the ganapati was selected by the members of 
the gana is nowhere indicated in the references. The vidatha 
elected its priest, but there is no such reference in the case of 
the gana. 6 The tribal analogy and the practices of the Greek 
tribes strengthen the hypothesis that the ganapati was elected. 
At least there is no reference to the hereditary nature of his 
office. Clearly his most important function was to lead his 
band for the capture of cattle, which formed the chief spoils of 
war. It is stated that the ganas were always anxious to win wealth 
for themselves.® 

It seems that the spoils captured by the soldiers were not 
appropriated by them in their individual capacity. It was the 

‘ T.“ VI, ii, 251. 

2. RVy X. 113. Q. 

3. TB, III. II. 4. 2. 

4. gvjdndrn tva ganapatirp havamaht. . .jyeffhardjarp brahmanarp brahmanaspata 
a nah. RV, II. 23. 1. 

v AB, I. 21. 

6. AB, IX. 6. 

7. RVy II. 23. I. 

8. Supra, p. 69. 

9. yacciddhi tt gapa ime chadayanti madhattaye, pari cidiaffayo dadhurdadato 
radho ahnyatjt sujdte a Jc as unfit. RV, V. 79. 5. 
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duty of the members of the gana to surrender all such wealth. 
For instance, a person speaks to the great captain of the mighty 
army who was the gana' s royal leader in these words: “To him 
I show my ten extended fingers. I speak the truth. No wealth 
am I withholding .” 1 It seems that the ganapati distributed equal 
shares among them. This is suggested by the following passage 
of the Atharva Veda included according to Sayana in the gana- 
karmani (duties of the gana). “Having superiors (jyasvant ) , 
intentful, be ye not divided, accomplishing together, moving on 
with joint labour ( sadhura ) ; come hither speaking what is agree- 
able to one another. I make you united ( sadhrlclna ) , like-minded. 
Your drinking ( prapa ) be the same, in common your share of 
food ; in the same harness (yoktra) do I join (yuj) you together ; 
worship ye Agni united, like spokes about a nave” 2 . If this 
is taken as evidence of what happened in a gana, it implies a sort 
of primitive communism as found in other tribal societies, in 
which the tribesmen laboured together and shared their produce 
in common. We do not know whether the ganapati received any 
special share in booty, although there is evidence of giving 
special share called ‘geras’ to the leader of early Greek tribes 3 . 
It is likely that by means of special shares the ganapati went on 
accumulating spoils of war till there was a qualitative change in 
the character of his office, making him into a hereditary rajan , 
ruling with the help of priests and nobles. 

In the republics of the time of the Buddha there appears 
a well organized bureaucracy consisting of rajan, upardjan, send - 
pati , bhandagariha etc. But the Vedic gana does not know of 
any public officer except the ganapati. Whether this functionary 
received any other form of remuneration in addition to his share 
in the spoils of war is not clear. There is no mention of any form 
of compulsory taxes paid by the members of the gana to its leader. 
The Marut-gana is invoked to accept voluntary offerings made by 
the worshippers 4 . In the Baudhayana Grhyasutra, in the section 

on baliharanam, there is a ritual regarding offerings. With the 
recitation of the formula ganebhyah svaha and ganapatibhyah svaha 

1. jo vak senanirmahato ganosja raja natasja praihamo babhuva , tasmai 
kfnomi na dhana runadhmi dasaharp protista dr temp vadami. RV, X. 34. 12. 

2. AV, III. 30. 5-6 (Whitney’s Traasiation). Bloomfield gives a slightly 
different translation. S.A. Dange draws attention to this passage (op. cit., 
p> 140). 

3. George Thomson, Studies in Ancient Greek Society, pp. 329-33. 

4. accha r$e mdrutarp ganarp dana mUrarp nayofana. RV, V. 52. 14. 
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voluntary religious offerings are made to the gam and its leader . 1 
Similarly the Vedic phrase gandnarp ganapaliip. havamahe is evidence 
of religious offerings made to the ganapati. Proceeding on the 
assumption that these rituals are contemporary social practices 
put in religious garb, it would appear that the ganapati in human 
society received voluntary taxes out of love and affection for his 
leadership in war, a fact which is also supported by the prevalence 
of a similar practice among primitive tribes. What is offered 
voluntarily to the gana and its leader in the early period perhaps 
assumes compulsory character when the tribal gana is transformed 
into a monarchical state. In the Rg Veda the king is described 
as balihrt , but no such epithet is applied to the ganapati. 

The post-Vedic ganas are described as settled on a fixed 
territory, but the Rg Vedic ganas seem to be in a nomadic and 
migratory state, engaged in perpetual warfare for the possession 
of cattle. Perhaps the economic basis of the Rg Vedic ganas 
was the rearing of cattle, which constituted their chief form of 
wealth. It would thus appear that these ganas were not rooted 
in the soil of any particular territory but moved from place to 
place with their herds of cattle. There is no mention of the 
capture of agricultural produce or of land, which alone could 
ensure a stable economy. Later, in the Satapalha Brahmana, the 
Maruts are described as peasants. Again, in the Taittiriya 
Brahmana Marut is described as grain, which is named Maruta 
after him . 2 Thus it seems that in the period represented by 
the Brahmanas the economic basis of the ganas rested on the 
practice cf the art of cultivation. 

References indicate that the gana also served as a sort of 
religious assembly. At one place Agni is invoked not to fail its 
members, who pray and worship. He is further asked to bring 
all the gods so that they might give riches to the members of 
the gana . 3 

There is also mention of drinking and singing in the gana. 
The gana of the Maruts is referred to as drinking heavily . 4 


1. II. 8. 9. 

2. maruta efa bhavati. annarft lai matulah; . TB, 1. 7. 7. 3. 

3. ague ydhi duty am ma tifanyo decam acchd brahmakftd ganena.. .devan ratna- 

dheydya visvdn. RV, VII. 9. 5. , 

4. ...adityan marutarji ganam. pra vo bhriyanta indaco matsard madayifnavah 
drapsd madhvaka miifadah. RV, I. 14. 3-4. 
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Indra is invited to drink soma in the assembly of gods 1 . Brhas- 
pati is referred to as singing or providing songs for the gam 2 . 
There are several references to the singing of Maruts. In one 
reference their ganas are asked to sing to Parjanya 3 . In another 
they are described as singing and drinking the soma juice in a 
rejoicing mood 4 . It is also stated that Soma enters the hearts 
of all the company who sing 8 . Again, worshippers are asked 
to begin the song seated in the gam, and Indra is invoked to give 
strength for sacrifice to one who sings 8 . It is probably from the 
singing function of the gana that the word ganaka , meaning one 
who is an expert in the knowledge of sound ( svaramandala etc.) , 
is derived 7 . The term ganika may have been derived from the 
word ganaka. The epic evidence for the existence of matriarchal 
ganas may suggest that in early times women also figured in the 
gana , and hence came to be known as ganikds in later times. It 
is, however, worthy of remark that there is no mention of dancing 
in the early gana , although it is associated with the ganarajya of the 
Licchavis during the sixth century B. C. 8 . 

One distinguishing feature of the Vedic gana is the absence of 
class distinctions. Maruts, the typical example of the gana 
society, are described as the visah or people*. They are repeated- 
ly described as peasants, whose ganas consist of troops of seven 
each 10 . Even the earliest reference shows that they are sixty- 
three in number, divided into nine ganas of seven each 11 . This 
grouping gives no indication of class divisions based on labour. 
The Puranic traditions refer to the ganas of ksatriyas. We are told 
that the Dharstaka Ksattra comprised a gana of three thousand 
ksatriyas , 12 and that Nabhaga owed his power to the backing 

1. RV, VI. 41. 1. 

2. sa suffubhd sa fkvata ganarjt valatft ruroja phaligaip tavtna. RV, IV. 50. 5. 

3. ganastvopa gayantu marutdh parjanyaghofinah prthak . AV, IV. 15. 4. 

4. ague marudbhih iubhayadbhirjkcabhih somam piba mandasdno gana&ribhih. 
RV, V. 60. 8. 

5. RV, IX. 32. 3. 

6. RV, VI. 41. 1. 

7. oirtavadakarfl ganakarji gitdya. TB, III. 4. 15. 

8. Amrapalf, the famous dancer in the Licchavi state, was courted 
by the rajas, and was so important as to serve as host to the Buddha. 

9. $B, II. 5. 1. 12. 

10. Ibid., V. 4. 3. 17. 

11. RV, VIII. 96. 8 with the commentary of Sayana. 

12. Vayu P. (ASS), 88. 4-5. 
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of a thousand ksatriyas 1 . Moreover, the ksatriya clan of 
Haihayas consisted of five ganas 2 . All this might suggest 
that the gana type of organization was peculiar to the ksatriyas, 
but probably some Vedic clans were called ksatriyas in later 
traditions because of their warlike character. At any rate it is 
clear that in Vedic times the same gana did not consist of ksatriyas 
and other elements. Therefore, in all probability, the Vedic 
gana was not characterized by any varna distinction. If credence 
is given to the Puranic tradition, the times of the Vedic gana 
may be taken as corresponding to the Krta age when the varna 
system did not exist. The Santi Parva states that the members of 
the ganas are equal in terms of birth and family, but not in terms 
of bravery, wisdom and money 3 . In the tribal stage of society 
there could have been little inequality, particularly in respect 
of wealth, and hence equality by birth may have been the most 
significant factor in the early gana. Later authorities define the 
gana as a collection of families, of which there does not seem to be 
any indication in the case of the early Vedic gana. Although 
in later Vedic sources the Maruts are divided into seven groups, 
perhaps the early Vedic gana was a wider unit. It has been 
shown earlier that the word for family ( kula ) is mentioned only 
once in the Rg Veda. 

Whether the gana was a pre-Aryan institution is open to 
question. In the early traditions it is associated with the Devas 
as well as the Asuras. The Vayu Parana describes and names 
the ganas of Devas 4 . The Adi Parva enumerates six ganas of 
gods, namely, those of Rudras, Sadhyas, Maruts, V asus, Adityas 
and Guhyakas, prayers to whom emancipate mankind from all 
sins 5 . The Vedic association of the gana with well-known 
Aryan gods such as Brhaspati, Indra (who is mentioned in a 
fourteenth cen. B. G. Mitanni inscription 6 ), and especially 


1. Ibid., 86. 3. 

2. Ibid., 94. 51-2. 

3. jdtyd ca sadjsdh sane kulena sadrsdslatha na tu tauryena buddhya va rupa- 
dravyepa va punah. bhedaccaiva pramdddcca ndmyante ripubhirgartah... $P, 108. 30-31. 
It is difficult to accept the translation of Beng. edn. quoted by Jayaswal. The 
words tu and punah connect these two verses and do not separate them as has 
been done by K. M. Ganguly. 

4. ii, 3. 2-3. . . 

5. trayastrirjisata ityete devdstesamaham taia, anvayatji satppraiakfyamt 
pakfaisca kulato garian. Adi P., 60. 36.fr. 

6. H. R. Hall, 1 he Ancient History of the Near East, p. 20 r. 
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Marut who is also mentioned as Maruttash 1 in a Kassite inscrip- 
tion of the eighteenth century B. C., indicates that this form of 
tribal organization obtained among the Aryans. On the other 
hand, many epic and Puranic references to this institution are 
associated with Siva, who is called ganadhyaksa 2 , with his son 
Skanda, Bhutas 3 , and above all with women. The Vayu 
Pur ana mentions the ganas of Yaksas, Gandharvas, Kinnaras, 
Vidyadharas, who are described as the progeny of Kasyapa 4 . 
We learn about the Saimhikeya gana of Daityas who were ten 
thousand strong 5 , and the numerous ganas of Mlecchas who inha- 
bited the various parts of Jambudvipa such as Anga, Sankha and 
Varaha dvlpas 6 . All this may suggest that the gana form of 
organization also prevailed among the non-Aryans. Absence 
of a parallel word in Indo-European languages may lend force 
to the hypothesis that it was typically an Indian institution un- 
affected by Aryan influences. In sharp contrast to the vidatha , 
which became obsolete both as an organization and as a word 
in the post-Vedic period, the gana continued into post-Vedic 
times. 

The one tendency that vitiates the study of ancient Indian 
institutions such as the sab ha, samiti etc. is the attempt to concen- 
trate on their purely political aspect as an independent and 
isolated phenomenon. Since primitive institutions hardly admit 
of any attempt at differentiation of functions, social and political, 
there can be no correct appraisal of their nature unless we examine 
their various aspects in inter-relation with one another. Judged 
in this light, the Vedic gana was probably in the nature of a 
primitive tribal democracy centring in itself the military, distri- 
butive, religious and social activities of early man. Although 
there is no direct evidence of the election of the ganapati, it seems 
that there were no public officials, no taxes, no classes and no 
army apart from the gana army. In other words, the Vedic 
gana was primarily a tribal republic. By the end of the Rg Vedic 

1. Ibid., p. 202, fn. i. 

2. Mlh. (Kumbakonam edn. ), X. 7. 8. 

3. Bhagavata P ., II. 6. 13; XII. 10. 14. The Puranic statement that 
Sagara destroyed the five gartas of Yavanas, Paradas, Kambojas, Pahlavas 
and Sakas refers to a much later tradition. 

4. Vayu P., ii. 8. 1 1 ff. 

5. Ibid., 7. 17*21. 

6. Ibid., No. 477, App. Quoted in Patil, Cultural History from the Vayu 
Purana , p. 174. 
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period we come across tribal republics of other varieties. A 
passage 1 , which refers to kings sitting together in an assembly, 
has been rightly interpreted to imply that some tribes had no 
hereditary chief, but were governed directly by the tribal coun- 
cil. As in some obigarchic clans, the title of the raja was taken 
by all the great men of the tribe, who governed it through a 
folk-moot 2 3 . Accordingly JayaswaFs view that the republic 
came after the early Vedic age and after monarchy 3 can be true 
of the post-Vedic territorial and class-divided republics but not 
of the early tribal republics. It seems that as the office of the 
ganapati became transformed into that of the rdjan , the tribal 
republic passed into the monarchical state, a fact supported 
by anthropological evidence 4 . 

The first and nearest attempt at the classification of the 
types of government is found in the Aitareya Brdhmana , where the 
terms svardjya and vairajya are used in the sense of republican 
constitutions. The regions, which are credited with the two 
types of government 5 , suggest that the greater portion of Aryan 
India, namely West and North, were studded with republican 
constitutions, which were transformed into or superseded 
by monarchies. An illustration of the point can be found in 
the case of the two trans-Himalayan tribes 6 Uttarakurus and 
Uttaramadras, who are described as having a vairajya form of 
government 7 . But when they migrated to the Indian plains, 
they established monarchies 8 . Again, when monarchy was 
dissolved, it made way for an artificial republic. The record 
of this process seems to have been preserved in the tradition 


1. RV, X. 97. 6. 

2. Basham, Wonder that was India , p. 33. 

3. Our italics. 

4. “Among the most primitive races tribal authority is exercised 
almost universally in the democratic form of a general council, while govern- 
ments representing the monarchic principles are almost entirely absent among 
peoples usually relegated to the lowest group. We regard this as a very remark- 
able fact concerning primitive social organization, and it has in most cases 
only been mentioned in passing in theoretical literature.” G. Landtman, 
The Origin of the Inequality of the Social Classes, pp. 309-10, cf. pp. 310-6. 

5. AB, VIII. 14. 

6. B. C. Law, India as Described in Early Texts of Buddhism and Jainism , 
iP- 89. 

7. AB, VIII. 14. 

8. B. C. Law, op. cit., pp. 89. 93-6. 
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quoted by Arrian from Megasthenes, who states that the republi- 
can form of government was thrice established 1 .. Although 
the Puranic traditions record the existence of ganas , they do 
not tell us anything about subsequent changes in their constitu- 
tion. For example, they refer to a gana of a thousand ksatriyas 
headed by Nabhaga, who might be identical with sage Nabhaka 
mentioned in the Rg Veda. But the descendants of Nabhaga 
are not mentioned by the Puranas. Patil argues that since the 
Nabhagas were a republican tribe, the Puranas did not care 
to preserve their genealogy 2 . Nevertheless, if a reference in 
an inscription of Asoka 3 is taken as referring to the Nabhagas, 
it will appear that they continued to function as a republican 
tribe for a long period. All this would suggest that the tribal 
republic was followed by monarchy and not vice versa. 

The origin of the republics is discussed in a general way by 
D. R. Bhandarkar. On the basis of a passage of the Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad along with the commentary of Sayanacarya, referred to 
him by R. G. Majumdar, he argues that since “the crucial 
passage speaks of ganas only in the case of Vaisyas and not of 
Brahmanas, Ksatriyas or Sudras, it appears that we had commer- 
cial ganas ( i.e.> srenis ) first among the Vaisyas before there 
were political ganas among the Ksatriyas” 4 . He futher states 
that just as the political ganas are divided into kulas or families, 
so also the commercial ganas are divided into ganas , as is known 
from the seals discovered at Bhita and Basarh 6 . As has been 
shown earlier, the gana was well known in its political and social 
aspects as early as the Vedic period, when there was not even 
the faintest idea of its commercial character. Moreover, it is 
needless to add that in the beginning only the functions of agri- 
culture ( krsi ) and rearing of cattle ( pasupalana ) were assigned to 
the vaisya ; ( vanijya ) was a later development. Hence the 
hypothesis of Bhandarkar regarding the origin of the gana has 
no basis in fact. 

The real causes of the origin of the territorial, class-divided 
ganas of the post-Vedic period have to be sought in the universal 

1. Arrian, IX, McCrindle, India as Described by Megasthenes and Arrian^ 
p. 208. 

2. Cultural History from the Vayu Parana, p. 53. 

3. R. E. XIII. 

4. D. R. Bhandarkar, Carmichael Lectures , 1918, pp. 169-70. 

5. Ibid., p. 170. 
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reaction against the pattern of life as evolved in the later Vedic 
period. While on the social plane the new movement sought to 
do away with the growing class and sex distinctions, as well as 
expensive and superstitious religious practices involving the 
destruction of cattle wealth on a large scale, on the political 
plane it wanted to do away with the hereditary kingship based 
on brahmanical ideology and denial of all rights to the masses 
of the people. For lack of a new programme, the leaders of the 
new movement modelled their ideals on the basis of the past 
when there were no varna distinctions, no domination of the 
brahmanas and ksatriyas over the masses and no coercive autho- 
rity of the king depriving the overwhelming majority of the people 
of their rights. Jayaswal thinks that the religious sanghas were 
created on the pattern of political sanghas 1 , while the truth 
seems to be that both of them were created on the model of the 
primitive ganas, which hardly permitted distinctions of any kind. 
It seems to be particularly true of the early Jain religious order, 
which bears the same name gana, with Mahavira as its gani or 
leader, and nine among his prominent disciples as ganadharas 
or sectional leaders 2 . It was to recapture the past glory of 
equality in the simple tribal ganas that there arose the desire to 
overthrow the new forms of state and society. In doing so it 
was not possible to cancel the socio-political development of 
centuries at one stroke, and hence success was only partial. 
Kingship was dissolved and republics were set up, but the class- 
divided patriarchal society, bureaucracy, taxation system and 
an army for the coercion of the people remained. The tribal 
state, which probably guaranteed an equal share of food and 
equal rights to all its members, could not be resurrected in its 
pristine glory. Its new edition was the “distorted” republics 
of the Licchavis, §akyas etc. with all the paraphernalia of 
a monarchical state apparatus under the control of the ksatriyas 
and the brahmanas 3 . 


1. K. P. Jayaswal, op. cit., p. 42. 

2. Mrs. S. Stevenson, The Heart cf Jainism , p. 61. 

3. In case of the post-Vedic sahgha-garia the “Ksatriya aristocracy 
ranked higher in the social scale than the Brahmanas and the gahapatis, not 
to speak of inferior classes”. Ghoshal, Indian Culture , xii, 6. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE EARLY PARISAD 

The nature of the later parisad , which is mentioned in the 
Arthasastra , Asokan inscriptions and the Dharmasastras 1 , is 
fairly well known, hut our knowledge of the early parisad is 
deficient. We can, however, form some idea of it on the basis 
of references in the Rg Veda , the Atharva Veda , later Vedic litera- 
ture and its frequent mention in the narrative portions of the 
Mahabharata and the Puranas. Although the epic and Puranic 
evidence cannot be considered as reliable as the Vedic evidence, 
it cannot be altogether discarded. 

In a passage occurring in the Rg Veda Indra is celebrated for 
destroying with his thunderbolt the parisadas (companions) 
of the Asuras who obstruct rain 2 . This suggests that under the 
leadership of Indra, the Aryans fought against the organised 
bands of the pre-Aryans. A reference from the later portion of 
the same text shows that the parisadvans (associates) of god 
Vasu desired to slay the son of Nrsad 3 . These references indi- 
cate the primitive military character of the parisad , mentioned in 
the case of Aryans as well as non-Aryans. Two other references 
throw some light on the nature of property, collectively owned 
by the members of the parisad. In a prayer, belonging to the 
early portion of the Rg Veda and reproduced by the Athana Veda , 
the gods are described as “making us a conclave ( parisad ) rich 
in kine” 4 . Sayana explains the terms gavyarp. parisadanthah as 
gosangham , and so Griffith translates it as a “herd of cattle”. 
But since the term gavyam occurs as the adjective of parisad , the 
correct meaning seems to be ‘an assembly rich in kine’, 4 a feature 
which is not uncommon to an early assembly. Another passage 
from the same collection states that the wealth of the foe belongs 

1 . K. P. Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, Chs. XXX & XXXI ; R.K. Mookerji 
Asoka , p. 148 ; V. R. R. Dikshitar, Mautyan Polity , pp. 133-4 > A. S. Altekar, 
Sources of Hindu Dharma, Ch. VI. 

2. vivajrena parifadau jaghana. RV, III. 33. 7. 

3. RV, X. 61. 13. 

4. gaiyatp parisadanto agman. RV, IV. 2. 17 ; AV, XVIII. 3. 22. 
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to the parisad , and, in that connection, it expresses the desire of 
the people to be “masters of permanent riches” 1 . In other words 
the booty is not confined to the leader but claimed collectively 
by the whole group which he leads. All this would suggest 
that the parisad owned kine and spoils of war in common. 

In the Yajur Veda the epithet parisadya applied to Agni may 
point to his presence in the parisad 2 . This is corroborated by 
a Puranic reference, in which Parisatpavamana is the name of 
a descendant of Agni 3 . It seems that, as in the case of the 
vidatha , the fire-god was supposed to grace the parisad with his 
presence. This indicates that among the Aryans the parisad 
also functioned as a religious assembly, in which they offered 
worship to Agni. A later Brahmana mentions daivi parisad 
(divine assembly) along with sabha, and sanisad 4 , two other terms 
for assembly. Clearly the divine assembly was a reflection of the 
worldly assembly prevalent among the Aryans. This is counter- 
balanced, however, by another reference, in which Ahirbudhnya, 
a form of Rudra ( and therefore probably p re-Aryan 1 , is represent- 
ed as parisadya , which term is explained by Say<xT\a.as(sabhayogya) 
worthy of attending the sabha. 5 A passage from a later Brahmana 
suggests that the parisad was a royal assembly, in which members 
evinced anxiety for securing victory over their opponent in 
debate. In the reference one party declares : “I am a supporter 
of the king and you arc the supporter ofakingless state” 6 , which 
implies that it was not without tough fight that the champions 
of the kingless state gave way to those of monarchy. Perhaps 
it indicates the process by which the king was gaining his foot- 
hold in the early parisad with the help of his supporters. 

The few references that are found in the early Vedic litera- 
ture do not give any direct evidence of the tribal character of 
the early parisad , but the oft-quoted passage from the Satapatha 
Brahmana and relating to the parisad of the Pancalas in later 

i. parifadyartx hi aranasya rekijo nityasya ray ah patayah syama. RV, VII. 

4. 7- The translation of the term panfadyam by Wilson and Griffith seems to be 
faulty. It should mean “belonging to the parisad", a meaning which is in 
keeping with the militaty and tribal nature of the early assembly. 


а. VS, V. 3a. 

3. Brahmdnda P., II. 12. a2. 

4. Jaimitii Upatiifad Br., II. 11. 13-4. 

5. TB, III. 1. 2. 9. 

б. parfadi rdjani cottar avadi bhaoatyuttaraiadi bhavati. Samavidhana Br., 
11 . 7. 5. The passage has been interpreted on the basis of Sayana’s commentary. 
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Vedic literature shows that it was primarily their clan assembly 
presided over by the king 1 . The epic and Puranic references 
point not only to the tribal but also to the military and partly 
matriarchal character of the parisad. It has been shown that 
Ahirbudhnya, a form of Rudra, is called ptirisadya , but in the 
Mahabharata, Skanda, the son of Siva, is assoicated with the 
parisadas (obviously the members of the parisad) at numerous 
places. Siva, who is described as ganadhyaksa , is also called 
parisadpriya , i.e., one who loves the company of the members 
of the parisad 2 . There is some evidence that parisadas ( compa- 
nions) had kinship with their leader Skanda. These fearful 
and curious-looking comrades represented as the male children 
of Skanda were born as a result of the striking of his thunder 3 . 
The gist of the myth seems to be that Skanda and his followers 
belonged to the same clan. In this sense the relation of the 
parisadas to Skanda is similar to that of the Marut-ganas with 
their father Rudra. Their tribal character can be further 
inferred from the statement that clad in diverse kinds of skins 
the parisadas speak diverse languages and different provincial 
dialects 4 . They can be thus compared to primitive peoples, 
among whom every tribe has its own dialect — its basis being not 
territorial. The hypothesis about the tribal character is further 
strengthened by the comparison of their faces to various kinds 
of animals and birds such as cocks, dogs, wolves, hares, camels, 
sheep, jackals etc . 6 Such associations with animals probably 
disclose their totemic origin. Since the totems of primitive 
tribes owed their origin to the sources of their food supply 8 , 
in many cases the edible species of animals might suggest totemic 
and tribal connections. It may, however, be noted that in the 
long list of animals and birds connected with the parisadas horse, 
which is generally associated with the Aryans, is conspicuous 
by its absence. 

The military character of the parisad indicated by Vedic 
references is confirmed by epic and Puranic evidence. In the 

1. Chandogya Up., V. 3; Brhadaranyaka Up., VI. 2; $B, XIV. 9. 1. 1. 

2. Mbh., X. 7. 8. If not otherwise specified, the edition used in this 
chapter is Kumbakonam. 

3. skandaparifadan ... vajraprahardt skanda y a jajhur... Mbh. (C'hitrasala 
Press), III. 228. 1. 

4. Mbh. (Cal.), IX. 45. 102. 

5. Ibid., IX. 46. 79-88. 

6. George Thomson, Studies in Ancient Greek Society, p. 37. 
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Matsya Parana the Siva-ganas with awkward forms, who fought 
against the Asuras, are described as parsadas. 1 In numerous 
references in the Mahabharata the parisadas are described as 
“fearful people equipped with uplifted weapons” of various 
kinds. The same expression parisadairghorairnanapraharanodyataih 
is used at several places . 2 At the time of his investiture with the 
rank of generalissimo for fighting against the Asuras, Skanda 
or Kartikeya is supplied with mighty soldiers ( parisadas ) by 
Brahma, PQsan and Vindhya . 3 Invariably represented as 
mighty and impetuous fighters, the parisadas made over to Skanda 
are portrayed as armed with terrible weapons and fighting with 
large pieces of stones {mahapasanayodhinah) . 4 Passionately 
fond of battle this is the one hobby in which they take great 
delight. They were so brave that even the foremost among the 
gods were no match for them . 5 Perhaps even in times of 
peace they continued their predatory activities against the 
Aryan people, for they are stigmatised as stealing the life of little 
children.® 

Although several gods had their own parisadas , who were lent 
to Skanda in the fight against the Daityas, generally speaking the 
parisad was led by Siva or Skanda. There is a whole chapter 
in the Salya Parva dealing with the parisadas under the leadership 
of Skanda . 7 It informs us that, accompanied by them and the 
members of the matriarchal gams , he proceeded for the destruc- 
tion of the Daityas . 8 How was Skanda made their leader ? 
There is perhaps some indication that he was elected. Firstly, 
recognising him as their leader the gods willingly furnished him 
their parisadas. Secondly, when Skanda was born, persons of 
different varnas sought his protection and came to be called 
parisadas by the brahmanas . 9 All this indicates willing accept- 
ance of his leadership by his followers, although the second 

r. V. R. R. Dikshitar, Puranic Index, ii, 321. Both the terms pdifada 
and pdrifada are used in the sense of companion. 

2. A. Ibh. (Chitrashala Press), III. iog. 3, 272. 78* 

3. Mbh., IX. 46. 23-6, 44, 49-51. 

4. Ibid., IX. 46. 108, 1 1 1-4, 49-50. 

5. Ibid., IX. 45. 95. 

6. Mbh. (Chitrashala Press), III. 228. 2. 

7. Gh. 46. 

8. Mbh. (Cal.), IX. 47. 53-4. 

g. Mbh. (Chitrashala Press), III. 225. 31. 
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reference reflects a period of anarchy when irrespective of varna 
considerations people offered their allegiance to some lord, and 
hence it might indicate a developed stage of myth-making, 
perhaps in post-Maurya times. This lateness, however, cannot 
be ascribed to some other references to the parisad. In later 
times the parisad is always associated with the king, but the early 
epic or Puranic references hardly make mention of any king 
having his parisad. We may therefore presume that when the 
commander was elevated to the position of the king, the pari- 
sadas , whose number fell down, assumed the character of coun- 
cillors in peace rather than comrades-in-arms. 

There is some idea about the size of the early parisad. The 
tradition of a large parisad , e.g ., of 1000 members, is preserved 
both in the Arthasastra of Kautilya and the Rdmayana 1 . In 
connection with the presentation of fighting companions ( pari - 
sadaddna ) made by different gods it is said that they were joined 
by other such comrades who came in thousands . 2 An early 
law-book states that those who are without mantra ( sacred 
counsel) and vrata (vow), even if accompanied by thousands of 
companions, cannot shine in the parisad. 3 These statements 
give sufficient indication of the big size of this assembly in earlier 
times. 

In post-Vedic times the mantriparisad in particular and the 
parisad in general shows no trace of having any woman member. 
But the use of the term parisadi suggests otherwise in the case of 
the early parisad. In formulas accompanying the water obla- 
tions to ancestors, oblations have to be offered not only to the 
pdrsadas of Brahma, Rudra, Vighna, Skanda, Visnu, Vaivasvat 
(either Yama or Manu) and Dhanvantari but also to their 
wives and pdrsadis ( lady companions ) . 4 This leaves no 
doubt that at one time women were also regarded as the members 
of the parisad. There can be little question about the antiquity 
of the formulas referring to pdrsadis , for they occur in the second 
book of Baudhayana, considered as a part of the original Dharma- 
sutra 5 . In point of time this might reflect the state of affairs 

1. Jayaswal, op. cit., p. 302. 

2. sahasrasah parifaddh kumamupatasthire. Mbh. (Gal. ), IX. 46. 78. 

3. Baudhayana Dharmasutfa, I. 1. 16. 

4. Ibid., II. 5. 12; also in ms. O given in Appendix I. 

5. Ibid., Introduction, pp. ix-x. 
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existing towards the end of the Vedic period. The practice of 
having woman members of the parisad , however, was perhaps 
confined to the South to which Baudhayana belonged, and where 
even in later times the matrilineal traces persisted. Thus the 
association of woman with the parisad cannot be denied, although 
it has to be admitted that the evidence in this case is not as strong 
ps in the case of her membership of the vidatha and sabha. 

Something can be said about the relation between the parisad 
and gana on the basis of post-Vedic sources. Some of the refer- 
ences do not suggest any difference between the two. The 
iva-ganas fighting against the Asuras are described as parsadas ; 
which implies that in later times the gana and parisad are consider- 
ed identical in this case. In the epic and Puranic references 
both of them are generally associated with Siva ; the gana is 
frequently referred to as the assembly of the Maruts, the sons 
of Siva. The parisad and gana are placed on the same footing 
in connection with voluntary offerings, which are made to the 
former just after the gana and ganapati . 1 Further, the enumera- 
tion of about a hundred matriarchal ganas may indicate female 
membership 2 in the case of the gana y — a feature which is probably 
also true of the parisad. The statement that Skanda proceeded 
to fight against the Asuras accompanied by the parisadas and the 
mother ganas 3 suggests some distinction between the two insti- 
tutions, but its exact nature is nowhere clearly stated. 

All this would suggest that the early parisad was a tribal 
military assembly, partly matriarchal and partly patriarchal. 
It had hardly anything to do with the king and brahmanas, 
who came to dominate it in later times. Proceeding on the 
assumption that matriarchy preceded patriarchy and that the 
evolution of kingship and varna society could take place only 
by the end of the Vedic period, the early parisad may be regarded 
as an institution of Vedic times. But how do we account for 
comparatively rare references to it in the Veda ? st, out of 
the four references to the parisad in this collection, three 
occur in what is regarded as its kernel, which is sufficient 
proof of its antiquity. Second, paucity of data in Vedic 
literature may have been d ue to the pre-Aryan character 

1. Baudhayana Gfhyasutra, II. 8. g. 

2. Mbh., IX. 47. 

3* Ibid., IX. 47* 54* 
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of the parisad, which can be inferred from its association 
with Siva and Skanda and the absence of horse in the list of 
its totems. Pre-Aryan practices and institutions naturally 
found their way into epic and Puranic traditions in post- 
Maurya and Gupta times, for in course of the preceding 
centuries elements of non-Aryan culture had been imbibed by 
the Aryans on a considerable scale. Third, the Mahabharata 
references, which occur chiefly in connection with the exploits 
of Siva or Skanda, although not forming part of the main narra- 
tive, undoubtedly record the tradition of earliest times. They 
rarely occur in the didactic or Smrti sections of the epic and the 
Puranas, as is the case with the exposition of the rajadharma 
(duties of the king) in the Santi Parva. If the epic and the 
Puranic traditions can be utilised for constructing our earliest 
dynastic history, there is no reason why they should not be tapped 
for the reconstruction of the account of our earliest social and 
political institutions. 

In judging the character of the early parisad on the basis of 
two sets of evidence, Vedic and post-Vedic, there is always the 
danger of slipping into the chronological fallacy. But the 
relevant references can convey some meaning only if they are 
examined according to the methodology of Pargiter, namely, 
the coincidence between the Vedic and epic-Puranic [material. 
Apart from the independent value of the epic references to the 
parisad , their broad agreement in several respects with the Vedic 
counterpart imparts to them some measure of authenticity. 
This shows that in its essentials there is hardly any difference 
between the Vedic and the epic parisad. Both the sources show 
that it was a tribal military assembly. But as will be indicated 
later, there is a world of difference between the structure and 
functions of the parisad as known from the early Vedic and epic 
sources and the one as known from the Jatakas, Kautilya’s 
Arthasastra , Asokan inscriptions and the Dharmasastras. 

The transitional phase in the history of the parisad can be 
ascribed to the period represented by the Upanisads and Grhya- 
sutras. It seems that, on account of the growth of varnas and 
state power towards the close of the later Vedic period, the 
parisad tended to become partly an academy and partly a royal 
council dominated by the priests, who functioned as teachers 
and advisers. The academic character of this institution is 
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snggested by the references in some Upanisads and one Grhya- 
sutra. According to the latter the parisad is a seminary in which 
the pupil sits near the teacher 1 . The evidence that it functioned 
as a royal council is provided by the Paraskara Grhyasutra , wherein 
the parisad is represented as conducting debate under the chair- 
manship of its Isdna (president). We further learn that in the 
course of debate the members not only desired to prove themselves 
superior and brilliant over others but also tried to disarm the 
wrath of the president and win his favour 2 . The commentary 
of Harihara to a passage of the same source avers that this body 
was attended mainly by the brahmanas 3 , but perhaps this 
reflects the composition of the parisad in the age of the commen- 
tator rather than in that of the text. 

That the parisad acted as a royal council and its members 
exercised enormous influence upon the king is known from 
Panini’s grammar, in which the king is called parisadbala. The 
same source informs us that there was no differentiation of func- 
tions in the case of the parisad, the same body performing social, 
academic and political functions 4 . Although Panin i does 
not throw any light on the composition of this body, either 
as a royal council or as a literary academy, the parisad seems to 
have been a small and distinguished body. It seems that nobody 
could be a member of the parisad (i.e., parisad or pdrisadya ) unless 
he was duly qualified or eligible for it 5 . Thus it would appear 
that towards the close of the Vedic period the character of the 
parisad had undergone a qualitative change. The name remain- 
ed the same, but its connotation became different. 

The new character of the parisad stabilised during the 
pre-Maurya period. In the early brahmanical law-books the 
parisad took on the character of a body of legal experts. The 
parisad as known to the Dharmasutras was an institution engaged 
in teaching and intellectual discussions, but its learned members 
were now inclined more towards law than teaching. In respect 
of its structure, the relevant passages from the Dharmasutras 
justify the statement that it was essentially a council of the 

1. Khadira Grhyasutra, HI. i. 25; Gobhila Grhyasutra ( SBE ), III. 2. 50. 

2. PGS , III. 13. 4*5. 

3. Ibid. 

4. V. S. Agrawala, India as known to Pdnini, p. 399. For academic 
functions of the parifad see op. cit., pp. 297-8. 

5. Ibid., p. 399. 
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priests 1 . Baudhayana, Gautama and Vasistha describe its 
composition more or less in similar terms 2 . Baudhayana clearly 
states that the ten members of the parisad should be j Apr as 3 
( i.e.j brahmanas). The details of qualifications laid down for 
the membership of the parisad in other references too leave no 
doubt that it was to be formed mainly of the priests. 

The process by which the parisad was reduced to the position 
of a small body dominated by the brahmanas can be linked 
up with the break-up of the old tribal society into varnas and the 
emergence of the brahmanas as one of the dominant classes. 
The supremacy which the brahmanas enjoyed from the end of 
Vedic period 4 is naturally reflected in the composition of the 
parisad outlined in the brahman ical law-books. 

The process of reduction in the size of the parisad 
was probably gradual. It is possible that in between the small 
parisad of the Dharmasutras , Arthasastra and ASokan inscriptions 
on the one hand, and the early parisad on the other, inter- 
vened an intermediate parisad of comparatively bigger size 
corresponding to the paris a of the Jatakas or to the council 
of thirty-seven amatyas in the Santi Parva . 5 Perhaps Kautilya’s 
quotation of the views of old thinkers that the parisad should 
consist respectively of twenty, sixteen or twelve members refers 
to such an intermediate stage . 6 At any rate the mantri- 
parisad mentioned in Kautilya, or the legal parisad of the brahma- 
nas, was basically different from the early parisad , to which we 
cannot attach any constitutional or political significance as we 
do in the case of the sabha and samiti. 


1. E. Hopkins. “Social and Military Position of the Ruling Caste 
etc.”, JAOS , xiii, 148. 

2. Baudh ., 1. 1. 8. 9; Gautama, XXVIII. 50-51 ; Vas., III. 20. 

3. Baudh., 1. 1. 8. 9. 

4. Cf. TJ.N. Ghoshal, ‘‘The Status of Brahmanas in the Dharmasutras,” 
IHQ, xxiii, pp. 83-92. H. C. R ay, ‘ ‘Position of the Brahmanas in the Arthasas- 
tra”, Proceedings of the All-India Oriental Conference, 1924. 

5. R. N. Mehta, Pre-Buddhist India, p. 135. 

6. A $ , I. 15. 
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RATNAHAVIMSI CEREMONY 

Perhaps no other single ritual throws so much light on the 
political organization of the Aryans in the later Vedic period 
as the ratnahavlmsi ceremony, which forms a part of the rajas uya 
coronation sacrifice. In commenting upon its importance we 
have to acknowledge our debt to Weber, Jayaswal and Ghoshal, 
who have given sufficient thought to the examination of the later 
Vedic texts bearing on this subject 1 . But there is still some scope 
for the further study of the problem, if we bear in mind the 
regional differences in the composition of the source-material, 
the economic background of the period, the comparative study 
of the early institutions of the other Indo-European peoples, 
and the difficulty of interpreting the exact functions of the 
ratnins (jewel-holders) . 

According to the ratnahavhfisi ceremony the sacrificing king 
went to the house of each ratnin and offered oblations to the 
appropriate deity there. The names of these ratnins are 
mentioned in five texts, on the basis of which Ghoshal has 
prepared a chart, 2 which is reproduced on page 104 with some 
modification. 

Jayaswal enumerates eleven ratnins 3 , but the names which 
occur in one list do not find mention in another list, with the 
result that the total number of the persons whose houses are 
visited by the king for offering oblations to various gods comes to 
fifteen. As regards the order and mention of their names, we 
observe a marked difference between the various other texts of 
the Tajus on the one hand and the Satapatha Brahmana on the other. 
The list in the Taittiriya Brahmana , however, is more in conformity 
with that given in the Samhitas of the Tajus. Leaving aside the 
differences with the list of the Satapatha Brahmana for later consi- 

1. Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, pp. 200-5; Ghoshal, Historiography & Other 
Essays , pp. 249-54. 

2. Ghoshal, op. cit., facing p. 249. Actually these are not known as 
ratnins in the KS & TS. which appellation is applied to them later in the 
TB and SB. 

3. Op. cit., pp. 201-3. 
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deration, let us, as a whole, examine the lists which seem to have 
been composed in the land of the Kuru-Pancala. That the 
rajas uya sacrifice was performed in this land is evident from the 
formula of besprinkling, according to which the people to be 
ruled by the king are represented to be Bharatas, Kurus and 
Pancalas 1 . Therefore the institution of the ratnins probably 
functioned in Madhyadesa. Barring some changes which 
occurred when the Aryans moved further east into Videha, this 
institution, as would appear from the evidence of the Satapatha 
Brahmana , continued in existence till the end of the Vedic period. 

If we accept the contention of Von Schroeder, who regards 
Maitrdyanl and Kathaka Samhitas earlier in point of time 2 , it 
would appear that the earliest list as given in the former text 
consists of fourteen ratnins. At the head of the list stands the 
brahmana, who occupies this position in three texts and also in 
a fourth where he is known as the purohita, a title which is applied 
to him in the Qatapatha Biahmana , where he occupies the second 
position. The brahmana, at whose house the pap is to be offered 
by the king to Brhaspati, the chief priest of the gods, obviously 
represents the newly organized priesdy class. It has been argued 
with great force of logic that the brahmanas were pre-Aryan 
priests. The fact that they stand at the head of the ratnins 
speaks not only of their ingenuity in ingratiating themselves into 
the favour of the conquerors but also of the great tolerance shown 
by the newcomers. 

The second name in four texts is that of the rajanya, with 
the difference that he is mentioned as raja in one text. If we 
accept the interpretation of the Satapatha Brahmana and Kathaka 
Samhita this ratnin would appear to be the king himself, but it 
sounds strange that the king’s name should get the third place 
in the Satapatha and the second place in other texts. It is almost 
clear that the rajanya, at whose house the oblation is to be made 
to Indra, the warrior par excellence , represents the warrior class 
of the ksatriyas. 

The third name in all the lists, excepting that of the Satapatha 
Brahmana , is that of the mahisl. The term literally means the chief 
queen, which shows that the king used to marry several queens. 
Jayaswal thinks that the queen is provided here to complete 

1. TS, I. 8. 10 ; Keith, HOS, xviii, p. xciii. 

2. HOS , xviii, pp. xci-iv. 
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the spiritual self of the king-elect . 1 But the explanation given 
in the Satapatha Brahmana does not warrant this assumption. 
It seems that the mahisi, at whose house oblation is to be offered 
to Aditi, represents the goddess Earth, which, like a milch cow 
and mother, sustains men and fulfils all their desires 2 . This 
would indicate the importance of the matriarchal element in 
later Vedic polity, — a point which is also supported by the men- 
tion of the two other queens as ratnins. 

The fourth name in three Samhitas and the fifth name in one 
Brahmana is that of the parivrkti . She is not formally included in 
the list of the ratnins in the Satapatha Brahmana , but, after the 
enumeration of the ratnins, appears as a discarded wife who has 
no son and whom the king visits in order to free himself from the 
evil that might overtake him . 3 Although the object stated here 
is not to secure the support of such a wife, there can be no doubt 
about her importance, of the fact that she was considered capable 
of doing evil to the king. Unlike the other ratnins, she was not 
taken to be a source of positive help to the ruler, but a source 
of opposition which had to be disarmed. We may add that the 
vavata or the favourite wife is mentioned as a ratnin only in the 
Taittirlya Brahmana , where she occupies the fourth place and is 
followed by the parivrkti . 

The fifth name in three Samhitas is that of the senani , who 
is assigned the sixth place in one Brahmana and the first place 
in another. Originally the senani seems to have been the leader 
of the host, but in the gatapatha Brahmana he seems to have func- 
tioned as the commander- in-chief . 4 Sayana’s characterization 

of the senani as §udra may have been inspired by brahmancal 
antipathy towards the warrior class, and therefore, cannot be 
taken seriously. 

In our discussion above, five ratnins have been arranged in 
the order in which they seem to have been placed by most 
texts. But it is difficult to arrange the remaining ratnins in 
any definite order of importance. Nonetheless, we can examine 
the position of these six ratnins, namely, suta , gramani, ksattr , 

sarjigrahitr , bhagadugha and aksdvapa , who are common to all the 
lists. 

T. Hindu , p. 201. 

a. V. 3. 1. 4. 

3. V. 3. 1. 13 

4. V. 3. 1. 1.. 
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The suta is taken by several writers in the sense of a court 
minstrel or chronicler , 1 an interpretation which suits the epic 
suta, but the fact that oblation at his house is offered to Varuna 
or which the sacrificial fee of horse is prescribed shows that 
this celebrity was a charioteer . 2 In another reference this func- 
tionary is considered identical with the sthapati 3 , who may be 
taken variously as governor, chief, architect, master-builder, 
carpenter and wheelwright . 4 Of these the meanings of 
governor 5 and chief judge ' 1 have been preferred. But in view 
of the association of the suta with chariot, probably the mean- 
ing wheelwright would better suit the context. It is likely 
that the suta functioned both as a charioteer and wheelmaker. 
It is perhaps on account of this association with manual labour 
that in later times he fell in esteem. But his importance in the 
earlier period was well recognised, for in the Atharva Veda he and 
the gramani figure among those whom the newly consecrated 
king wishes to make his support( upastins ) . 7 

The gramani is mentioned as vaisya-gramatil in two Samhitas 
which indicates that he was the head of the people (vis) living 
in the villages. It is suggested that he was a hereditary territo- 
rial proprietor living in the capital , 8 but this argument may 
apply to all the other ratnins although there is nothing to show 
that these persons were living at the capital. We should think 
that still the kingdoms of the Bharatas, Kurus and Paficalas was 
not so large as to render the movement of the rulers difficult in 
their respectivq,.states. The exact functions of the gramani are 
difficult to determine. In all likelihood he still continued the 
old practice of leading little groups of people to the battle-field, 
in addition to which he may have acquired functions of a general 
supervisory nature over the villagers. Jayaswal thinks that the 
gramani was also the head of the township,® but it is doubtful 
whether urban life had developed on any considerable scale 
during the later Vedic period. Similarly the conjecture that 

*• Ghoshal, op. cit., chart facing p. 249. 

2. SB, V. 3. 1. 5. 

3. Ibid., V. 4. 4. 17-8. 

4. Monier- Williams, Sansk-Eng. Dictionary , s.v. sthapati. 

5. Eggeling, SBE, xli, in. 

6. Ghoshal, Historiography < 2 ? Other Essays , p. 272. 

7 * AV, III. 5. 7. 

8. Eggeling, SBE, xli, p. 61, fn. 

9 . Hindu Polity , p. 202. 
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royal dues were received through the gramanl 1 does not seem to 
have been well founded, for, as will be shown later, this function 
was probably performed by the bhagadugha. 

To the ksattr are assigned the meanings of carver and cham- 
berlain . 2 But perhaps the first meaning is not suitable because 
this better applies to the taksan and therefore makes this inter- 
pretation superfluous in the case of the ksattr. He therefore should 
be better taken in the sense of chamberlain, who was employed 
to hold umbrella over the king. Like the suta , his position also 
suffered a decline in later times when he came to be condemned 
as a member of the mixed caste. His association with Savita, 
the impeller of gods, does not throw much light on his position. 

There is also difference of opinion about the postion of the 
sarrigrahitr , who is regarded as the master of treasury 
by Jay as wal on the basis of later commentators . 3 According 
to Jayaswal in the Arthasastra this office-bearer is called sanni - 
dhata. But there is no point in projecting later ideas into the 
meaning of the term in the earlier period. The literal meaning 
of the term is the holder of the reins or the driver , 4 and hence 
this ratnin should be understood in the sense of a charioteer of 
an inferior kind, in contrast to the suta who acts as a sarathi to 
the chief warrior. In the ritual of the cattle raid the chariot 
plays such a vital part 5 that it is no wonder that so much weight 
is given to different kinds of people associated with the making 
and moving of the chariot. That the samgrahltr was a charioteer 
can be also inferred from the fact that at his house oblation is 
to be offered to the Asvins , 6 who are represented as swift- 
moving gods in the sky having horse as their means of conveyance 
( vahana) . 

Though somewhat low in various lists a very significant 
ratnin mentioned is the bhagadugha. Although at one place this 
term is taken in the sense of the distributor of shares , 7 an 
attribute applied to Pa$an, its literal meaning undoubtedly is 
the milcher of th e share. That the terms for the tax-collectors 

1. CHl, i, 1 1 7. 

2. Keith, HOS, xviii, 120 ; Jayaswal, op. cit., p. 202 ; Ghoshal, Histo- 
riography and other Essays, chart facing page 249. For its Pali equivalent khatta 
see DA, i, 1 12. 

3. Hindu Polity, p. 202. 

4. Ibid., fn. 12. 

5. $B, V. 4. 3. 

6. Ibid., V. 3. 1. 8. 

7. SBE, xli, 63, fn. 1 on $B, I. 1.2. 17. 
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were directly associated with the taxes they collected can be 
inferred from the use of the term baliscidhaka n the pre-Maurya 
period . 1 The office of the bhagadugha naturally might suggest 
that from this time onwards taxes were collected regularly, 
bhaga taking the place of voluntary ball of the age of the Rg Veda 
when the people did not pay fixed taxes to the king but brought 
him voluntary presents . 2 Whether this bhaga was a share of 
the produce in rice, of the cultivation of which we have both 
literary and archaeological evidence , 3 we cannot say. Since 
at the house of the bhagadugha oblation is offered to Pflsan 4 , 
the god of cattle, in all likelihood this tax was collected in cattle 
rather than in grain, which latter practice first began in the age 
of the Buddha. 

The eleventh ratnin common to all the lists is the aksavapa. 
The literal meaning of the term is dice-thrower. But it is argued 
that for the king to approach the officer-in-charge of gambling 
seems to be something very extraordinary, and hence on the 
basis of the aksasala mentioned in the Arthasastra of Kautilya this 
ratnin is interpreted as the officer-in-charge of state accounts . 5 
But as suggested earlier, later evidence cannot be always used in 
elucidating the functions of the officers of the later Vedic period. 
There is no doubt that the aksavapa was the dice-thrower, for 
in this connection reference is made to the gaming-board and 
dice . 6 In the generic sense therefore the aksavapa may be 
taken as an officer connected with sports, which constituted one 
of the important activities of the Vedic people organized in popu- 
lar assemblies. 

Finally, we have to consider the remaining four ratnins, 
whose names occur in one list or the other, thus making the total 
of fifteen. Of these the name of the govikartana occurs with 
variation in three lists, govikarta in the Maitrayanl and govyaccha 
in the Kathaka editions of the Tajus, and gonikartana in the Sata- 

1. Jat., v, 106. 

2. Zimmer, Allindisches Ltben, p. 166. The presumption that taxes 
were first voluntary and then became compulsory is strengthened by some 
examples from subsequent history. The land grants ot the Maitrakas of 
Valabhi refer to officers who were “charged with the forcible collection of the 
unrealised so-called voluntary gifts of the subjects” ( anutpanna-ddnasarnudgia - 
haka). U. N. Gaoslu. 1 , Hindu Revenue System, pp. 221-2. 

3. AI, No. 10, 134. 

4. SB, V. 3. 1. 9. 

5. Jayaswa , op. cit., pp. 202-3. 

ti. §B, V. 3.1.10* 
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patha Brahmana. The literal meaning of the term is butcher or 
the killer of the cows. And hence this officer has been understood 
in the sense of chief huntsman . 1 The theory that this officer 
corresponds to Megasthenes’ officer being in charge of the hunts- 
men who cleared the land of wild beasts and fowls which devoured 
the seeds 2 seems to be without any basis. The correct position 
seems to be that he acted as the keeper of the games and forests. 
Perhaps his duty was to get sufficient game for the royal house- 
hold, showing thereby that hunting still continued as one of the 
chief occupations of the people and that beef was one of the chief 
items in their food. 

The two other ratnins, taksan and rathakara , are mentioned 
in two Samhitas of the Tajus. There can be hardly any dispute 
about their meaning ; one stands for the carpenter and the other 
for the chariot-maker. The fact that all kinds of metals are 
prescribed as the sacrificial fee in the ceremonies performed at 
their homes shows that they owed their importance to their 
association with metal-working . 3 It seems that the rathakara 
and taksan owed their positions to their original membership 
of the Aryan tribes, which had gradually disintegrated into 
varnas, since in the Atharva Veda , the rathakara and the karmara 
(whose place is now taken by the taksan) are clearly described as 
part of the vis (people) round the king 4 . Their inclusion in 
the two Tajus collections, therefore, should be viewed less as a 
priestly manipulation rather than as their recognition as impor- 
tant elements in the state. That the experts in crafts enjoyed 
high position in primitive socities cannot be denied 5 6 . 

The Palagala should be considered as the last in the list of the 
ratnins, for his name occurs in the Satapatha Brahmana , which was 
composed towards the end of the later Vedic period. He acted 
as a messenger carrying errands from place to place®. We may 
note that messengers play an important part in the political 
organization of the primitive tribes in Australia. They are used 


1. Ghoshal, Historiography and Other Essays, the chart facing p. 249. 

2. Jayaswal, op. cit., p. 203. 

3. MS, II. 6. 5; Ap. $S, XVIII. 10. 17. 

4. III. 5. 6. 

5. Alexander Goldenweiser, Anthropology, p. 386. 

6. SB, V. 3. i. 11. 
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by the headmen, councils and other groups in authority to com- 
municate to particular individuals, local groups, or tribes infor- 
mation about holding a meeting, a ceremony or a communal 
feast, or organizing an expedition for blood- revenge . 1 On 

this analogy, although the palagala was considered a sudra, his 
importance in the political organization of the later Vedic period 
cannot be underestimated. The name palagala does not appear 
to be aryan but most probably stands for some aboriginal tribe 
living in Videha, which marked the easternmost expansion of the 
Aryans in the age represented by the Satapatha Brahmana. This 
can also be inferred from the use of the term paldgali , condemned 
as a sudra wife , 2 who may have been wedded from the aborigi- 
nal people. Incidentally the sacrificial fee of a skin-covered bow, 
leather quivers, and a red turban, for the courtier 3 suggests 
that he was equipped with these weapons in order to defend 
himself on the way against unfriendly elements. 

The inclusion of the palagala in the list of the ratnins is one 
of the several striking features of the Satapatha Brahmana list . 
Its another important feature is the elevation of the sendrii to the 
top of the list of the ratnins. This also can be explained on 
the basis of regional differences. Although the Aryan expan- 
sion in Videha is attributed by the Satapatha Brahmana to the 
pioneering efforts ofVidegha Mathava, and Agni Vaisvanara 
who seems to have cleared thef orests by burning it , 4 it is reson- 
able to think that such expansion involved wars with the result 
that the sendrii or the military leader came to the forefront. It 
is curious that while the Satapatha Brahmana has many passages 
testifying to the pretensions of the brahmanas, who claim the 
immunity of their property, it also gives the impression that the 
ksatriyas were asserting themselves not only in the political 
field, but, what is more significant, in the intellectual field which 
was considered to be the monopoly of the brahmanas. Several 
ksatriya rulers mentioned in that text and the concurrent stories 
of the Upanisads, namely, ASvapati Kaikeya, Pravahana Jaivali, 
Vaideha Janaka and Ajatasatru of KaSI, are noted for their 


1. Alexander Goldenweiser, op. cit., p. 380. 

2. Sudras , p. 50. 

3. SB, V. 3. 1. 11. 

4. Ibid., 1. 4. 1. 10-17; cf. SBE, xii, pp. xli-ii*. 
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philosophic attainments, disputing with and instructing the 
priests in philosophy . 1 It is no wonder then that the senanl , 
who represents the warrior class, is placed at the head of the 
ratnins and the purohita is given the second place in the present 
text. The lack of internal consistency in the Satapatha Brahmana 
in this respect can be explained by presuming a later redaction 
of this text in the brahmanical interests. 

Another indication of the growing military and patriarchal 
atmosphere in which this Brahmana seems to have been composed 
is to be found in the complete omission of the vavata from the 
list of ratnins and the mention of th zparivrkti not as a regular 
ratnin but at the end of the formal enumeration of all the 
ratnins. This indicates gradual deterioration in the position of 
women of which we get more evidence in post-Vedic times. 

Lastly, we might take into account the emission of the ratha- 
kdra and taksan from the list of the ratnins in the Satapatha 
Brahmana. This should be taken as proof of the growing contempt 
of the brahman as and ksatriyas for the artisans engaged in 
manual labour. The next step is to be found in prc-Maurya 
times when the rathakara is condemned as a mixed caste in the 
Dharmasutras and as a follower of kina sippa (low trade) in the 
early Buddhist texts. The origins of this contempt can be traced 
back to the age of the Satapatha Brahmana when social classes 
based on the division of labour tended to be stratified into castes. 
Thus the ratnin list as given in the present text is richer in content 
and more elaborate in regard to the functions of the ratnins, 
and marks a transition from a partly tribal and matriarchal 
society into a completely class and patriarchal society. 

An interesting anthropological explanation of the ratnaha- 
vlrrisi ceremony has been given by Heesterman. In his opinion 
this ceremony is based on the idea of marriage and rebirth, which 
is most clearly represented by the group of royal consorts, who 
act as wombs . 2 He thinks that the charioteers and the represen- 
tatives of the four varnas can also be connected with the idea of 
the embryonic covers . 3 But this interpretation can hardly be 
put on the explanations of the rituals given in the Samhitas or 


1. CHI , i, 1 13. 

2. The Ancient Indian Royal Consecration , p. 55. 

3. Ibid., p. 56. 
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the Brahmanas. Farther, by the later Vedic period the insti- 
tutions of wife and mother had been so well established that the 
very idea of entering the wombs of his wives and thus treating 
them as his so many mothers must be regarded asextremely repre- 
hensible and repulsive not only to the royal sacrificer but also 
to the brahmana priests. Heesterman contends that the names 
of the ratnins do not provide us with any clue to the actual organiza 
tion of the government . 1 He points out that royal consorts, govern- 
mental or household dignitaries, and artisans are incoherently 
mixed up in the list . 2 But at the early stage, when life had 
not been so much compartmentalized and purely govenmental 
functions not completely differentiated from other functions, 
there is nothing incongruous about the banding together of several 
functionaries. We have several passages which convey in no 
uncertain terms the political importance of the personages whom 
the king visited in connection with the ratnahavlijisi ceremony. 
In many cases it is stated in so many words that the king regards 
the ratnins as the sustainers of his realm, a point which has been 
stressed by several writers . 3 The ratnins are described as 
the givers and takers of the kingdom ( rastrasya pradatarah, ete 
pddatarah). % In one text they are described as “limbs of the 
ruling power ” 6 ( ksatrasya va etanya hgani ) , which expression 
reminds us of the seven limbs of the state mentioned by Manu 
and other authorities. The same text avers that, if the ratnins 
become vigorous and energetic, the state also becomes vigorous 
and energetic . 6 The formula recited at the house of most 
ratnins states that the king is consecrated for the sake of the 
ratnin and that he makes the ratnin his faithful follower . 7 
That the purohita, the rajanya, the mahisi , the suta, the gramani , 
the ksattr and the sarrigrahitr were persons of distinction is also 
corroborated by a source which has nothing to do with the 
ratnahavlijisi ceremony. These are described as persons who 

1. Ibid., p. 53. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, pp. 203-4; Ghoshal, Historiography and other 
Essays , pp. 250-1. 

4. TB , I. 7. 3. 

5. MS, IV. 3. 8. 

6 . ...yasya va etanyojasiini bhflvanti tadrdftramojasit bhavati...yasya id etani 
tejasiini bhavanti tadfdfhnm tejasii bhavati. Ibid. 

7. $B, V. 3. 1. 12. 
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consecrate the king, and together sustain the kingship . 1 The 
functionaries, who are described as ratnins in the ceremony, 
also figure as important personages in another ritual of the 
rajas uy a sacrifice, i. e., the passing round of the sacrificial sword 
which forms part of the game of dice. The White Tajus school 
mentions suta and gramani , to whom the sword has to be passed 
round in order to make them ultimately Subordinate to the 
king . 2 In this connection a text of the Black Tajus school states 
that the sword is passed on to the purohita, who hands it over to 
the ratnins. Finally it goes to the aksavapa , who prepares the 
gaming ground with it . 3 Although only two ratnins are speci- 
fically mentioned in this context, three others, namely the sarjigra- 
hitr, the bhagadugha and the ksattr , are invited by the king, at the 
end of the ceremony of the game of dice, to act as witnesses . 4 
But it is difficult to speak in terms cf the high constitutional 
position of the ratnins , 5 for there was hardly anything like 
constitution as we use the term in modern times. Jayaswal 
describes the ratnins as high functionaries of the state , 6 which 
se«.*ms to be correct in so far as the object of the jewel-offering 
ceremony was to secure the support and allegiance of the ratnins 
to the king. We may add that the ritual also presupposed the 
support of the gods, to whom oblations were offered at the house 
of the ratnins. In case of the parivrkti the oblation was offered 
not to secure the support of the god but to ward off the evil 
associated with that queen and the god Nirrti. At any rate 
the negative importance of the discarded queen cannot be ques- 
tioned. Perhaps it is not possible to push the distinction between 
the officers of higher grade and those of lower grade too much , 7 
for in the texts the allegiance of every functionary is considered 
to be eqully important for the king. Nevertheless, some sort 
of precedence is observed in the official hierarchy. 

It seems that the ratnins, eleven of whom are common to all 
the lists and twelve to the majority of them, formed some sort of 

i. PB, XIX. i. 4. 

а. SB, V. 4. 4. 15-9. 

3. Ap.SS, XVIII. 18. 14-6. 

4. Ibid., XVIII. 19. 6. These three functionaries are also mentioned 
by BhattabhSskara Miira in his comment to TS, I. 8. 16. 

5. Ghoshal, op. cit., p. 251. 

б. Op. cit., p. 203. 

7. Cf. Ghoshal, op. cit., p. 255, fn. 
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king’s council. The number may have varied from state to 
state, for the rajas uy a ceremony was practised in the kingdoms of 
the Bharatas, the Kurus and the Pancalas. It is clearly stated 
that the kings of the Kuru-Pancalas were performers of the 
rajas uy a sacrifice . 1 The geographical horizon of the Satapatha 
Brahmana suggests that it was also practised in Videha, where the 
number of the ratnins seems to have been twelve although the 
parivrkti was not included in the list of regular ratnins. It is 
striking that the practice of having a council of twelve prevailed 
among several Indo-European peoples. According to Chadwick, 
there is some evidence for councils consisting of a fixed number of 
men, namely twelve, whose position may have differed some- 
what from the ordinary members of the court. The Old Saxons 
had a council of twelve which met annually, but they had no 
king. Such a council of twelve existed in Sweden in traditional 
and historical times. Some Indo-European gods too were credit- 
ed with possessing a council of twelve which performed judicial 
and sacrificial duties ; there is the legend of the twelve Frisian 
judges . 2 Councils of twelve are known to have existed among 
the Celts and other European peoples . 3 It appears that excepting 
the Homeric people the council of twelve was an institution 
common to many Aryan peoples, and therefore Chadwick thinks 
that this type is of great antiquity . 4 Most probably before 
their separation the Aryans possessed such an institution, which 
they continued to retain even when they had settled down as 
independent peoples in Europe and India. In view of this 
supporting evidence from the institutions of the other Aryan 
peoples it is reasonable to suppose that the eleven, and in most 
cases twelve, ratnins of the later Vedic period may have functioned 
as a regular council for advising and helping the king, for the 
composition of the sabha suggests that it was too big a body to be 
helpful in advising the king in conducting the day-to-day affairs 
of the state. “It might naturally be expected that the authority 
of the council would make itself felt most on the occasion of the 
king’s death”, t. <?., on the succession of a new ruler to the throne . 5 

1. $B, V. 5. 2. 5. 

2. The Heroic Age , p. 370. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Ibid. 

5. Ibid., p. 371* 
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J t is this which explains the king’s going to the ratnins’ at the 
time of his accession to the throne. 

But in those days it was difficult to distinguish between the 
members of the council on the one hand and the high function- 
aries or officers of the state on the other. Apparently the ratnins 
•constituted a sort of bureaucracy, the most developed form of 
which is to be found in the Arthasastra of Kautilya. But there 
is no doubt that the number of officials known from the ratnaha- 
vimsi indicates a far more developed administrative organization 
than what we find in earlier times. Although the Rg Veda does 
not know the ratnins as such, certain high personages such as 
rajanya, purohita , senanl , suta , gramanl are mentioned there. But 
in the later Vedic period we come across half a dozen new func- 
tionaries, some of whom seem to have been recruited from the 
pre-Aryans. The most significant from the administrative point 
of view seems to be the office of bhagadugha , the officer in charge 
of taxes, which indicates that the taxation machinery was being 
consolidated from this time onwards. Although some officers 
of the state were concerned with religion, sports, cattle, which 
perhaps were the legacy of the tribal life, others performed 
functions which would be regarded as properly governmental. 
It can be said that the ratnins were “differentiated organs of 
government”, not to be found in the early stage. It appears 
that the old tribal assemblies were found inadequate to deal 
with the problems, which had cropped up on account of the 
expansion of the Aryans, with the result that the state was having 
more officials, as different from the people, to manage its own 
affairs. 

The existence of numerous officials, some of non-Aryan 
origin, indicates that the state had ceased to be tribal and become 
predominantly territorial in character. Especially the office 
of the bhagadugha presupposes the king’s rule over a fixed terri- 
tory from the inhabitants of which he realised taxes. The 
territorial character of the state can also be inferred from the use 
of the term rdstra in the sense of kingdom at several places . 1 
Each of the ratnins lived in his house, which is another indication 
of the well-established settlements in the state. 

How the ratnins were elected is difficult to state precisely. 


J. MS, IV. 3. 8; TB, I. 7. 3. 
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According to Jayaswal they were high functionaries of the state 
selected on the principle of class and caste representation . 1 
How every caste sent and selected its representatives is not clear, 
but it cannot be denied that almost all the varnas and important 
social groups were associated with the work of government. 
And in some cases even the representative character of the ratnin 
can be inferred. Thus the vaisya-gramant represented the vis 
or the village, the headship of which he enjoyed. Possibly the 
headman may have been elected because of personal qualities 
and seniority in age, if we accept the analogy from primitive 
societies. Since the varnas of several ratnins such as ksattr. 

• • • 7 

samgrahitr, aksavapa etc., cannot be determined with certainty, 
it is very difficult to find out the varna ratio among the ratnins. 
Some ratnins were undoubtedly of sudra extraction or were 
condemned as such. But as has been shown elsewhere, all the 
sudra ratnins cannot be proved to have been non- Aryans , 2 
and hence it is wrong to hold that the sudra ratnins represented 
only the conquered helots, as has been done by Jayaswal . 3 

What is remarkable about the ratnin list is that the members 
of the weaker sex also found place here. In some lists two, and 
in others three, ratnins happen to be women, i. e., the wives of 
the king. The fact that out of about a dozen ratnins associated 
with the state ceremony women occupy two or three places 
reminds us of the age of the Rg Veda when women took part in the 
the deliberations of the vidatha and, to some extent, even in those 
of the sabha. In post-Vcdic times they gradually came to lose 
their importance, a process which had begun in the later Vedic 
period because of the practice of polygamy. The king had at 
least three wives in this period ; the mahisi enjoyed the highest 
legal status, the vavata's position was based on favour and love 
shown to her, and the parivrkti was practically discarded on 
account of her barrenness. The ritual shows that the legal 
status of the mahisi was not yet established on a firm footing, and 
that the other wives of the king could challenge her position, for 
the other two could not be ignored on this occasion of great 
political importance. 


1. Hindu Polity , p. 203. 

2. ^udras, p. 51. 

9. Hindu Polity, p. 204. 
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The above discussion would show that the ratnahavbjisi ritual 
was the product of a developed political, social, and economic 
organization in which tribal and matriarchal elements were 
being submerged by class, territorial, and patriarchal elements, 
leading to the establishment of differentiated organs of govern- 
ment in the later Vedic period. In spite of priestly support the 
new state was predominently military in character, for as many 
as half a dozen functionaries were associated with military work* 



CHAPTER IX 


SOME TRIBAL AND PRIMITIVE ASPECTS OF 
THE LATER VEDIC POLITY 

Our chief source for the study of the later Vedic polity 
the coronation rituals, but the attempt to look for elements 
contractual or constitutional monarchy in the Vedic period 1 2 3 h 
vitiated our understanding of the significance of several cerem 
nies in the rajas vya and lajapeya sacrifices. This, to some exten 
has been counterbalanced by Ghoshal’s study of these rituals 
A recent study of the rajasuya byHeesterman underestimates i 
social and political implications, which were brought to ligl 
by Weber and treated further by several Indian scholars 
Heesterman claims to have studied the problem against the Vedi 
view of the world, but he adopts a completely anthrolopogic* 
and idealistic approach, with the result that his study preseni 
an incomplete picture, ignoring several important factors. Ij 
our opinion there is still scope for further examination of thes 
Vedic ceremonies in the light of comparative anthropolog 
and parallel rituals prevalent among other branches of Indo 
European peoples. The present study therefore will be confinet 
to primitive and tribal aspects of the later Vedic polity as knowi 
from the rituals, but will not completely ignore the social aspect 
of these rituals. Excepting the ratnahavimsi ceremony, which pre 
supposes a developed society based on differentiation of functions 
and settlement in a fixed territory, other rituals such as the 
devasuhavirfisi (offerings to gods acting as divine quickeners), 
sprinkling ceremony, the ceremony of vesting sovereignty, the 
mimic cow raid, the chariot race and the game of dice can be 
interpreted in this light. 


1. Jayaswal, Hindu Polity , pp. 219-20. 

2. Historiography and other Essays, Essay XIII. 

3. J. C. Heesterman, The Ancient Indian Royal Conseciation, pp. 4 & 5, 
and fn. 2. 
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In the devasuhavlrfisi ceremony, according to all the texts, 
desire is expressed for different kinds of authority, two of which, 
namely ksatra and jdnarajya are mentioned by all the authori- 
ties . 1 The first means chiefdom or simple authority over the 
people, but the second has variously been interpreted as man- 
rule, rule over the people, and national rule. Ghoshal thinks that 
it means rule over the whole folk as distinguished from rule over 
a single tribe . 2 But the use of the term pancajanah in the Vedic 
literature in the sense of five tribes is well known. Hence jana - 
rajya probably means the desire for rule over the tribe to which 
the king belongs. We need not examine the terms indicating 
other forms of authority, for which desire is expressed in this 
ceremony, but it is significant that nowhere desire is expressed 
for territorial sovereignty. In the invocation formula, the king is 
described as the son of such a man and the son of such a woman . 3 
In one text, however, he is described only as the son of such a 
man 4 . While the formula indicates the human origin of Vedic 
kingship, it also suggests matrilineal influences in Vedic society. 
Not only the name of the father is given, but the name of the 
mother also is mentioned. The formula therefore indicates 
that the mother is as important as the father. This ceremony 
is concluded by the priests by presenting the sacrificer to the 
assembled folk with the following words : 

“This is your king, ye (people), Soma is the king of us 

Brahmanas”. 

For the term people we have variants such as the Kurus, 
Pancalas, Bharatas etc . 5 This shows that the basis of the king- 
ship is not fully territorial but tribal. Since the brahmanas are 
excluded from the control of the king, it implies that although 
part of the tribe they are raised above the common people belong- 
ing to the tribe. Or it might suggest that since the brahmanas 
do not belong to the original tribe they are exempted from the 
authority of the king ; this might indicate the non- Aryan origin 
of the brahmanas for which a case has been made by several 

1. VS, IX. 40; MS, II. 6. 6; TS, I. 8. 10; KS, XV. 5. 

2. Op. cit., p. 257. 

3. F 5 , IX. 40; MS, II. 6. 6. 

4. TS, I. 8. 10. 

5. FS, IX. 40; KS, XV. 7; MS, II. 6. 9; cf. TS, I. 8. 10; TB, 1.7.4 uses 
the term Bharatas. 
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scholars . 1 The theory that Soma is identical with the king and 
consequently the crucial passage does not refer to the special 
position of the brahmanas 2 has hardly any basis in facts, for 
there are several other passages which indicate the privileged 
status of the brahmanas. In view of the clear statement of the 
Satapatha Brahmana that the brahmana is not to be lived upon by 
the king 3 it would be wrong to think that the passage implies 
the glorification of the royal sacrificer and not the independence 
of the brahmana . 4 

An important ceremony in the rajasuya ritual is the abhiseca - 
niyam, in which the king is sprinkled over by the representatives 
of the three upper classes and the janya , who is interpreted 
variously as a sudra, a member of the hostile tribe, king’s rival or 
a man of aristocratic birth or a foreign ally . 5 It is difficult to 
account for the origin of the practice of sprinkling, which seems to 
have been shrouded in mystery . 6 But it seems that this rite 
corresponds to that of purification, which is prescribed in almost 
all important sarriskaras ( rituals) laid down in the Grhyasutras. 
We do not know how far this idea is connected with that of the 
renewal of life. At any rate, according to primitive methods of 
purification, the novices arc washed in water or blood; they 
bathe in a stream or in the sea, or are scorched in front of fire . 7 

The sprinkling ceremony is followed by the investiture ritual, 
in which the priest invests the prince with a strong bow with 
three arrows and the prince is asked to protect the people . 8 
The bow is described as the noble man’s strength, and in the 
opinion of a Brahmana the weapon is handed to the king in order 
to endow him with strength and consequently make him fit for 
consecration . 9 This ritual may have its origin in the hunting 
ceremony practised among primitive tribes at the time of 

1. Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historial Tradition, p. 306 ff; Kosambi, An 
Introduction to the Study of Indian History, pp. 97*8. 

2. Heesterman, op. cit , pp. 75-7. 

3. V. 3. 3. 12. 

4. Heesterman, op. cit., pp. 77-8. 

5. Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, p. 208; Ghoshal, op. cit., p. 267. 

6. Bandyopadhaya, Development of Hindu Polity and Political Theories , 
p. 174. 

7. George Thomson, AA, p. 99. 

8. VS, X. 8-9; V. 3. 5. 27-30. 

9. $B, V. 3. 5. 30. 
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the iniiiation of a person into manhood when he uses the bow. 
It appears that the bow, which is the symbol of sustenance in the 
case of the primitive man, becomes the symbol of power and 
protection in the case of the initiation of the sacrificer into 
kingship. 

Next the king is announced to the deities and then to the 
people by name, parentage and tribe . 1 The fact that the 
king is announced by his tribe is explained by Katyayana as 
indicating the tribal basis of the later Vedic kingship. In the 
opinion of this commentator the king was not the “king of the 
people as the territory was not fixed but fluctuating ”. 2 This 
is also evident from the fact that the proclamation was made : 
“Oh people, this is your king ”. 3 While these references indi- 
cate the tribal character of the Vedic state, there is a passage in 
the Taittiriya Sarrihita, in which, the king is announced “in this 
tribe ( vti ), in this kingdom {rastra) .” 4 This might imply that 
the tribe and the state were now considered identical. Although 
the state was regarded territorial in nature, its tribal character 
still persisted, inasmuch as the ruling class belonged to the same 
tribe. Significantly enough the compilers of the later Vedic 
texts were conscious of the gradual transformation of the Vedic 
state from the tribal to the territorial stage. This can be inferred 
from a passage, which states that by partial performance of a 
ritual the king attains the people {vis), but not the kingdom ; 
on the other hand he attains both by its full performance . 5 
But the following ceremony, in which the king mounts the four 
quarters and the zenith, symbolises his sovereignty over those 
regions . 6 It implies the conception of territorial sovereignty. 
This sovereignty was further accompanied by the assertion of 
royal authority over people of different social classes, for in the 
accompanying formula brahman as, ksatriyas and vaiSyas, and 
some others whose identity it is difficult to establish, are invoked 
to extend their protection to the sacrificer . 7 This ceremony 

1. TS, I. 8. 12; KS, XV. 7; MS , II. 6. 9; TB, I. 7. 7; KAS, XV. 94-6. 

2. yasyaka jate rajd bhavati. deiasyanavasthilaivdt. K$S, XV. 56-7. 

3. $B, V. 3. 3. 12. Here the name of the people, viz . Kurus, Pancalas 
and Bharatas, is inserted in other texts such as Ap. $S, XVIII. 12. 7. 

4. I. 8. 12. 

5. ...ubhe eva visarji ca tdf Iraqi cd * vagacchati. TS, II. 3. 1. 

6. VS, X. to-14; TS, I. 8. 13; KS, XV. 7; MS, II. 6. 10. 

7. Ibid. 
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■clearly indicates the political influence of the three higher classes, 
whose appearance was tending to strongly undermine the tribal 
character of the state in later Vedic times. 

In the rajas uya sacrifice there is a curious ceremony, in which 
the priest silently strikes the king with sticks on the back . 1 
This is explained variously by various writers. Some regard it 
as the height of priestly authority , 2 others think that by this 
the king is brought under the laws ; 3 still others hold that the 
•ceremony signifies the king’s purification or acquisition of special 
privileges , 4 i. e., the king’s immunity from punishment. There 
is support for the last view in some texts. The Satapatha Brahmana 
makes it clear that through this process the king is made exempt 
from judicial punishment . 5 Another later text states that 
thereby the king is purified of his sin and carried beyond death.® 
The significance of the ritual can be better understood if we 
take into account the practices prevalent among primitive 
peoples. The savage Timmes of Sierraleone, who elect their 
Icing, reserve to themselves the right of beating him on the eve of 
his coronation; and they avail themselves of this constitutional 
privilege with such hearty goodwill that sometimes the unhappy 
monarch does not long survive his elevation to the throne . 7 
It seems that the practice was meant to test the endurance of the 
king. We may also refer to an analogous rite among the Spar- 
tans. As Nilson points out, the flagellation of the Spartan boys 
“was once a rite in which the boys were struck with the sacred 
bough, which conferred strength and good luck ”. 8 In other 
words, it seems to have been a rite of initiation. Thus originally 
the ceremony of beating was either a rite of initiation or a test 
to find out the power of endurance in the tribal chief. In later 
times the priests laid hold of this ritual to assert their power over 
the king, and it came to be interpreted as the king’s exemption 
from the operation of law. 

1. $B, V. 4. 4. 7. 

2. Weber, Vbcr den Rdjasuya, p. 63 quoted in Ghoshal, op. cif., p. 2, 
fn. 37. 

3. Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, p. 217. 

4. Ghoshal, op. cit.,p, 269. 

5. V. 4. 4. 7. 

K $S, XV. 191-2. 

7. Frazer, The Golden Bough , p. 176. 

8. Quoted in Thomson, AA, p.. 437. 
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The tribal and primitive character of the rituals is more in 
evidence in the ceremonies of cow raid, game of dice and chariot 
race. These seem to have been originally prescribed as ordeals- 
for establishing the qualifications of the sacrificer for kingship. 
In the ceremony of cow raid the king is allowed to take away a 
herd of kine from the house of a friend. The Satapatha Brdhmana 
states that the sacrificer takes more than a hundred cows from 
his relative, using his chariot for the purpose and “conquering 
by the impulse of Maruts .” 1 It comments that the Maruts are 
the clansmen, and it is by his clan that the chieftain wins what he 
desires to win . 2 We further learn from the same source that the 
king presents to his relatives just as many cows as he takes from 
them or more . 3 The sacrificer returns the cows because he is not 
capable of a cruel deed . 4 In the ritual of the Black Tajus there takes 
place a sham fight, in which the king discharges the arrows at a 
rajanya posted with bow in hand and thus overpowers him . 5 The 
whole ceremony therefore means defeating the relative in the cow 
raid and then reinstating the vanquished in his position by doing 
him an act of grace. The ceremony of cow raid reminds us of 
an old test prevalent among the tribal people. Primarily this 
must have meant the ability to capture cows from the enemies, 
of which we have many instances in the Vedic period, the very 
term gavisti having the secondary meaning of war. In the present 
ritual, however, cows are not taken from the inimical tribes but 
from the relatives, the idea being to assert the royal power over 
the rival from the same tribe. Evidently it is a mimic cow raid, 
for the contestant is deliberately made to win. But there is no 
doubt that originally the king’s success in the cow raid exhibited 
in him those qualifications, which distinguished the early chiefs 
in the cattle forays. 

Another such rite prescribed in the rajas uy a ceremony is the 
game of dice. According to this a cow is staked on the gaming 
ground by a tribesman of the king, who wins the state from 
iim . 6 It is suggested that this symbolises the assertion of the 

7 . V. 4. 3. 1 .-8. 

2. V. 4. 3. 8. 

3. V. 4. 3. 12. 

4. Ibid. 

5. SBE, xli, 100, fn. 1. 

6. Heesterman ( op. cit., p. 1 56) thinks that the real $ take of the game 
the king himself, although the ritual leaves no doubt that the real stake is 
e cow. 
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royal sacrificer’s rule over the common freeman . 1 But most 
probably the game of dice was intended to test the sagacity of 
the chief at the time of election, which was confined at an earlier 
stage only to the members of the tribe for the king’s competitor 
in this game is described as his sajata. 1 Actually this might 
refer to the state of affairs existing in the earlier period. But 
although kingship had become hereditary now, the farce of 
election had found a place in the coronation ceremony. 

But, of such ordeals as imply the election of the king at 
some early stage, the chariot race occupies an important place. 
It forms a part of the vajapeya sacrifice, by performing which 
a brahmana becomes the chief priest and a ksatriya attains 
universal sovereignty. In the race the royal sacrificer enters 
into competition with sixteen other competitors, the total num- 
ber of the chariots being seventeen . 3 The chariots start with 
beating of drums, and war cries are raised. In the course of this 
ritual a rajanya shoots an arrow for fixing the goal of the race. 
Commenting on this the Satapatha Brahmana states that the rajanya 
is “most manifestly of Prajapati”; hencejwhile being one he rules 
over many . 4 This may rightly be taken as the first statement 
of the doctrine of the divinity of the king, which is hardly 
supported by any other Vedic text. 

Heesterman thinks that chariot races and other games were 
intended to serve the function of regenerating the productive 
forces in the cosmos, of renewing the world . 5 While the passages 
quoted by him nowhere mention this purpose of the chariot 
race, the general theory that most rituals in primitive society 
were saturated with the ideas of rebirth can apply also to the 
chariot race. But we are apt to miss the real significance of 
this ritual if we are to look at it only from that point of view. The 
chariot race, although the product of a developed social stage, 
seems to have been an older test for proving the king’s superio- 
rity in valour and physical powers; it was intended to discover 
the military qualities of the king or the chief of the tribe. The 
victory cries raised in connection with this rite make it clear 

1. Ghoshal, Historiography and other Essays, p. 272. 

2. VS, X. 29; SB, V. 4. 4.19-23; KSS, XV. 197-205. 

3. SB, V. 1.5. 6-10. 

4. SB, V. 1. 5. 13-4. 

5. The Ancient Indian Royal Consecration, p. 133. 
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that it was the reflection of the actual practice in military cam- 
paigns . 1 Remarkably enough chariot race as a rite prevailed not 
only among several primitive peoples, but also in pre-historic 
Greece. In that country initiation into kingship was effected 
by a competitive ordeal, which was originally a foot race and 
later became a chariot race. In this race the winner was 
acclaimed as the god king of the year . 2 According to tradition 
the earliest games at Olympia were held by Endymion, who set 
his sons to run a race for the kingdom . 3 Influences of this tradi- 
tion continued to persist in later times. Even in historical times 
the Olympian victor was regarded with superstitious veneration 
and invested with honours that might be described as royal or 
divine. At Olympia he was crowned with olive. On his return 
to his native city he was dressed in purple and drawn by white 
horses in a triumphal procession through a breach in the walls . 4 
Probably the ceremony of chariot race was inherited by the 
Vedic Aryans frem the original stock of the Indo-Europeans, 
who used this method in the selection of their chief. In India 
also the race was undoubtedly used for this purpose, for at the 
very beginning of the vajapeya sacrifice it is stated that the king 
belongs to him who wins the race . 5 But later it became a mock 
race in which the form continued but the substance had departed; 
for the king was deliberately made to win this race. 

The concluding portion of the vajapeya sacrifice also bears wit- 
ness to the tribal aspects of the Vedic polity. After the king has 
ascended the throne he is addressed thus: “Thee for tilling / Thee 
for peaceful dwelling / — Thee for wealth / — Thee for thrift /**• 
This according to the Satapatha Brdhmana implies that the king 
is placed on the throne for the welfare of the people . 7 In other 
words the supreme power was vested in one man; the purpose of 
the gift was promotion of agriculture and well-being of the 
people. It may be noted that the tribal chief of an agricultural 
society was meant for performing similar duties. Agricultural 

T. Heesterman, op. cit., p. 137. 

2. Thomson, AA, p. 118. 

3. Fraser, The Golden Bough , p. 156. 

4. Thomson, AA, p. 118. 

5. ajimeva asmin ajamahai. sayo na ujjefjati tasya na idatfl bhaoifutltu SB, 
V. I. I. 3. 

6. SB, V. 2. 1. 25. 

7. Ibid. 
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society, due to slow, arduous and uncertain nature of agricul- 
tural processes, is characterized by the extensive development 
of magic. Out of such a society eventually there emerges the 
god-king with the special function of promoting by mimetic magic 
the annual sequence from seed-time to harvest . 1 This may 
not have been the case in Vedic India where the king had not 
yet acquired the status of God, but at any rate we notice striking 
similarity in respect of the ruler’s obligations, which were not 
confined to the maintenance of law and order. 

The formula addressed on the occasion of the vajapeya sacri- 
fice to the king reminds us of the coronation oath in the aindra 
mahabhiseka ceremony. Herein the king and the priest pledge 
mutually to each other to observe a certain code of conduct. 
The king repeats the following oath which is administered to 
him by the priest : 

‘From the night of my birth to that of my death, for the 
space between these two, my sacrifice, my gifts, my place, my 
good deeds, my life, and mine offspring mayest thou take, if I 
play thee false ”. 2 

Jayaswal rightly points out that the oath is contractual in 
nature , 3 but there is nothing to show that the pledge was 
given to the people as a whole. Jayaswal thinks that the oath 
was made to the officiating priest, who represented the whole 
community . 4 But by no stretch of imagination the member of 
one social class, however pre-eminent, can be taken as represent- 
ing the interests of all other social classes. In the beginning the 
oath may have been made by the chief in relation to the whole 
tribe. We have examples of such oaths in primitive societies. 
For instance, the Mexican kings, when they mounted the throne, 
swore that they would make the sun shine, the clouds give rain, 
the river flow, and the earth bring forth fruits in abundance . 5 
Although the present oath is dissimilar, it may have been admi- 
nistered by the tribe to the chief. But as the tribe disintegrated 
into classes and the priests emerged as important a class as the 
warriors themselves, the king transferred his pledge to the 
priests to whose ideological support he owed his power. 

1. Thomson, AA, p. 22. 

2. AB, VIII. 15 (Keith’s tr.). 

3. Op. cit., p. 210. 

4. Ibid., p. 21 1. 

5. Frazer, op. cit., p. 87. 
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The rituals shed some light on the nature of the office of 
the king. Here the Aitareya Brahmana furnishes contradictory 
evidence. According to one school if enjoyment of the kingdom, 
i.e., rule is desired for the life-time of the king-elect only the 
first syllable bhuh is to be pronounced, if for two generations 
bhiir bhuvah , if for three generations bhur bkuvah svah, namely, 
the complete formula was to be repeated . 1 In the same 
source there also occurs the phrase rajanam rajapitaram , 2 which 
indicates hereditary kingship for two generations. Thus accord- 
ing to this Brahmana the maximum period up to which a dynasty 
could rule was of three generations. But the Satapatha Brahmana 
mentions dynasties of kings who ruled successively for ten genera- 
tions. The two sets of evidence can be reconciled only by pre- 
suming that in the beginning the tenure lasted only for a limited 
period, and then in course of time it became hereditary. The 
fact of limited tenure is supported by the practice among primi- 
tive and ancient tribes. Among several tribes the tenure of the 
ruler lasts for a year, and when it expires the king or the chief 
is re-crowned. An historical instance can be found in the case of 
Babylon, whose kings used to take the hand of Marduk annually 3 
But the tenure lasted for a longer period in Greece where 
at the end of every eight years the king’s sacred powers needed 
to be renewed by intercourse with the godhead, and that without 
such a renewal he would have forfeited the right to the throne . 4 
What was obviously a matter of ritual in later times may have 
been a reality in earlier days. This might be also true of the 
formulas quoted from the Aitareya Brahmana. 

A general review of the coronation rituals suggests that 
coronation was nothing but a form of initiation, namely, a more 
imposing version of the initiation of the primitive man into 
manhood or chieftainship. In the rituals there repeatedly occurs 
the idea of rebirth, which shows that when the king ascended 
the throne there began a new phase of his life, implying a complete 
break with his past. Further, the ordeals prescribed on the 
occasion of coronation are similar to those prescribed for testing 

1. AB, VIII. 7; according to Weber ( Ind. Stud., ix, 335) this passage 
refers to the sacrificcr, his son and grandson. 

2. Ibid, VIII. 12. 

3. Frazer, The Golden Bough , p. 281. 

4. Ibid., pp. 279-80. 
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the physical power of the man and the chief at the time of initia- 
tion. As we know, in the selection of a man for succession to 
the throne in early society physical strength and beauty held 
a prominent place. 1 Some of the ordeals such as the chariot 
race seem to have been common to other branches of the Aryans, 
who first used horses for yoking to the chariots and not for riding. 
But the ordeals of cow raid and the game of dice, to which we 
find many references in the Vedic literature, seem to be of 
Indian origin. In any case these ordeals cannot be taken as 
indicating the primitive character of kingship in the later Vedic 
period when they were retained only as a matter of form. But 
they leave no doubt about the fact that the king was elected in 
the earlier period. 

Since in some ordeals the competitors of the king were of 
equal birth(.57yJ/<z)we may reasonably conjecture that originally, 
the king was elected by the members of his own tribe. Further 
evidence of the tribal character of kingship is to be found in the fact 
that the king is mentioned by the vis , and is formally announced 
to the vis. But it seems that by the later Vedic period the tribal 
character of kingship had been more than undermined. Several 
rites imply the territorial jurisdiction of the king, while two rites 
explicitly refer to this aspect of the later Vedic kingship. The 
great solvent of the old tribal order was the rise of social classes 
based on the differentiation of functions. Thus in several ceremo- 
nies the participants are not described as the representatives of 
of the tribe, but as brahmanas, ksatriyas, vaisyas, and in some 
cases even sudras. Finally, the names of officials mentioned in 
the ratnahavirjisi ceremony indicate that the old tribal equality 
was being shattered not only by the elevation of some members 
of the tribe to higher position over the others but also by the 
recruitment of the aboriginals into the ranks of the Aryans. 
Hence there does not seem to be much support for the view that 
monarchy was generally tribal in the later Vedic period. 2 


1. Ibid., p. 156. 

2. Cf. Ghoshal, Historiography and other Essays , p. 289. 



CHAPTER X 


LAND REVENUE SYSTEM IN THE PRE-MAURYA 

PERIOD 

(C. 600-300 B. C.) 

Although Ghoshal’s Hindu Revenue System does not consider 
the system of land revenue in the three centuries preceding the 
establishment of the Maurya empire, the excellent works of 
Fick and Mr. and Mrs. Rhys Davids, supplemented by those 
of B. C. Sen, A. N. Bose and R. N. Mehta, leave little scope for 
further addition to our knowledge in this respect. There is, 
however, some justification for the evaluation of generalizations 
regarding the nature of the royal share realised from the peasants, 
and of the grants made by the king. While Fick and Rhys 
Davids hold that the royal share was a tithe levied upon the 
annual produce in kind, 1 Bidder thinks that it was ground rent. 2 
The available data do not permit us to reject or accept any one 
of these views entirely. That the tithe system prevailed can lie 
inferred from a JataVa story in which a setlhi feels guilty in con- 
science while plucking some blades from the untithed field. 3 On 
the other hand, the two references, which relate to the measuring 
of field by royal officers, are capable of being interpreted in a 
way which may suggest some sort of ground rent. 4 Bidder 
compares the rajjugdhaka-amacca with the Land Revenue Settle- 
ment Officer of British India and suggests that the measurement 
was done for the purpose of assessing ground rent. 6 But Fick 
surmises that measurement may have been done with the object 
of obtaining an approximate idea of the amount of rent payable 
by the subjects to the king or to determine from the extent of 
the land the average produce to be brought to the king’s store- 
room. 6 Nevertheless, the fact that in measuring the field the 

1. Social Organisation of JV. E. India etc., pp. 1 18-9; CHI, i, 177. 

2. ZD MG, xlvii, 466ff. 

3. Jdt., ii, 37 ®* 

4. Jdt., ii, 376; iv, 169. 

5. Ibid., ii, 378; xlvii, 468-70. 

6. Social Organisation of N, E. India etc., p. 149. 
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rajjugahaka-nmacca was conscious of doing nothing which might 
cause loss either to the raja or to the khettasdmika or kutumba 1 
lends strength to Biihler’s hypothesis that the land was measured 
for the purpose of levying rent on it. But whether this was the 
normal practice throughout the north-eastern regions cannot 
be stated. Panini refers to officers called ksetrakara , who divided 
the cultivable land into plots by survey and measurement and 
fixed their area 2 . Here also we have no means to find out 
whether these plots were demarcated for purposes of taxation, 
although the possibility cannot be ruled out. Another reference 
in Panini (vi. 3. 10) has been taken to mean that an impost of 
two or three pada coins was levied on every hala or plough-measure 
of land in Eastern India 3 4 5 6 This interpretation of the Kasika 
in its comment to kdranamni ca prdcdm haladau may be applied 
to the state of affairs in pre-Maurya times, but its mention of 
three other taxes, in the same connection, levied respectively 
on households, individuals, and hand-mills 1 may perhaps be 
true of the conditions existing during the seventh century A. D., 
when this commentary was written. 

4 

Theoretically, as head of the community, the king was the 
owner of all the land, a position which developed out of the 
Vedic custom, according to which no land could be alienated 
without the consent of the vis. The functions of such royal 

rdjakammikas 5 etc. show that in many 
cases the king exercised this right effectively. But, as regards 
taxes on the general peasantry, the early Pali texts hardly give 
any indication that the king made these levies by virtue of his 
being the owner of soil. The almost contemporary law-book 
of Gautama, however, states that the king was entitled to bali 
because of the protection afforded by him to the people. a 
But Maskarin comments that taxes are to be paid by the cultiva- 
tors on the plots of land which they obtain from the king; 7 we 
cannot say how far this is applicable to the prc-Maurya period* 

1 . Jdt., i i, 376. 

2. V. S. Agrawala, India as known to Panini, pp. 142, 197. 

3. Ibid., pp. 414-5. 

4. Ibid. 

5. Jdt., iv, 169. 

6 . X. 28 with the comm, of Haradatta ( ASS edn.) * 

7. Comm, to Gautama , X. 24 
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Gautama adds that the rate of bali should be i /6, i / 8 and i / io 1 , 
which Haradatta rightly interprets as differing according to the 
fertility of soil. It is obvious, then, that assessment of taxes 
was done in relation to the fertility of land, and that there was 
no uniform rate irrespective of the nature of the yield. This 
might suggest that the idea of land rent was gradually developing. 

It is interesting to examine the terms used for taxes during 
this period. Bali stands for voluntary offering, although this 
was not the case in the post-Vedic period. But the terms bhaga 
and kara respectively show that the king was entitled to his share 
or that he could realise taxes from the people. We may add that 
in ancient Assyria also the term “gift” was used for regular taxes 
for a long time in spite of the fact that the subjects were compelled 
to make these payments. 2 It would appear that what consti- 
tuted gift by clansmen at one stage became taxes later. In 
ancient India there continued for some time the contradiction 
between the revenue terminology and its actual content. Thus 
although taxes were compulsory in pre-Maurya times, the most 
frequently used term in the Jatakas is not bhaga 3 but bali. But 
Gautama uses the term kara * and Panini a more emphatic 
word kara. 5 Later the two terms bhaga and kara came to be 
used more frequently. In course of time bhaga came to be 
regarded as the principal form of land tax and the king came to 
be known as sadbhagin , with the result that in the Arthaidstra 
of Kautilya bali figured as one of the several taxes connected 
with land. 6 

How far the peasant communities strove to maintain the 
traditional and customary rate of bali , coming down from the 
Vedic period, is difficult to say. In spite of the exhortation that 
the king should levy taxes only in accordance with dhamma , 7 
there were several instances of oppressive taxes in the Jatakas, 8 
which suggest that the king could increase taxes, either in order 
to fill up his coffers or to harass the people. He could also remit 

— n il . ■ . I ■ 1 — " 1 » 

1. X. 24. 

2. Olmstead, History of Assyria , p. 516. 

3. fat., ii, 378. 

4. X. 11. 

5. Agrawala, op. cit., p. 415. 
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taxes . 1 The fact that the king could enhance and remit bait 
shows that this was no longer treated as a voluntary or customary 
offering, but as a tax imposed on the people by the king. 

It is curious that ball was not realised in money, although we 
find that incomes of villages were estimated in terms of money, 
and in some cases even hired labourers were paid in cash. But 
in the early Pali texts there is no indication of tithe being commu- 
ted into money rent. Nevertheless, as shown earlier, it can be 
inferred from Panini that in Eastern India money rental was 
imposed on every plough-measure of land. Generally, money 
economy was not so advanced as to eliminate payment 
of royal share in kind. That bali was synonymous with payment 
in kind can be deduced from the fact that at one place, in the 
same compound, bali and kahapana are mentioned as two sepa- 
rate impositions . 2 The term nivasavetana , occurring in ajataka 
story , 3 can be taken in the sense of house-rent, but here also 
payment is made not in cash but in oxen. 

Unless the term bliagadugha , literally “milchcr of the share” or 
“distributor”, is taken in the sense of “tax-collector ”, 4 we have 
hardly evidence of any machinery for revenue collection during 
the Vedic period. But in post-Vedic times we come across half 
a dozen officers who worked as tax-collectors, not to speak of the 
gamabhojaka and a few others who were connected with the work 
of assessment and measuring grain for storing it in the royal 
granary. The precise functions of the gamabhojaka and royal 
collectors, and their mutual relations, cannot be determined. 
Fick’s view that the gamabhojaka was an official appointed 
to collect the revenue of a village for the king has rightly been 
questioned , 5 for he relies upon a solitary passage in the intro- 
ductory episode of a Jataka story . 6 But since the gamabhojaka 
could impose and realise fines from the villagers in the case of 
minor disputes 7 and offences of murder etc., committed by 
drunkards , 8 it is likely that he acted also as royal collector. 
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Besides, in the earlier stage we cannot expect so much of d ifferen- 
tiation of functions that this official should act as local magistrate 
and judge, and that the functions of the tax-collector should be 
entirely taken away from him. Therefore, in contrast to a set 
of officers who were exclusively charged with the work of revenue 
collection, the gamabhojaka did not confine his activities to the 
realisation of royal dues, but he also settled local disputes, main- 
tained law and order , 1 sometimes interdicted cow-slaughter 2 and 
occasionally helped villagers in times of distress . 3 It is beyond 
doubt that the institution of gamabhojaka was almost universal, 
but there is not much evidence that he acted as a regular collector 
of taxes appointed by the king. Further, the office of the gama- 
bhojaka was not a device for providing revenues to favourites and 
brahmanas. In fact, this office, in spite of its being the lowest 
rung in the ladder, was an important part of the administrative 
machinery, s which was headed by the commander-in-chief . 4 
Gamanis are also mentioned as village headmen, who seem to 
have been king’s favourites livirg in luxury , 5 but there is no 
proof that they acted as regular royal collectors and enjoyed 
revenues raised from the villages.* It is likely that the office 
of the village headman, whether of the gamabhojaka or the gdmani , 
was elective i n the beginning, but in course of time lie came to be 
an officer of the king, with the result that he became less repre- 
sentative of the interests of the local folk. 

The gamabhojaka was not an absentee landlord, as is suggested 
y a recent writer 7 It cannot be proved that revenues were 
assigned to the village headman; in this respect the literal mean- 
ing of the term cannot be taken as indicating the real position 
ofth z gamabhojaka. In several passages of the Aitareya Brdhrnana 8 
the term bhoja seems to be used as king’s title. Even the evi- 
dence that the gamabhojaka collected royal dues from the peasants 
is not strong, but to regard him as the lord of the land of the 
village will be stretching the imagination too far. 

1. Ibid., i, 199, 483. 

2 . Ibid., iv, 1 1 5. 

3. Ibid., ii, 135. 

4. Ibid., v, 484. 

5. Ibid., iv, 310. 

6. Cf. JDL, xxiv, 16. 

7. A. N. Bose, Social and Rural Economy of Northern India, i, 39. 

8. VIII. 12., 14, 17; VI, ii, 1 12. 
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As regards half a dozen royal collectors mentioned in the 
Jatakas, although their names differ, there is nothing to show that 
they were placed in charge of different taxes. On the contrary, 
we have positive evidence that they all were connected with the 
collection of bali , which was the chief royal tax. One of these, 
the yulta 1 can be identified with Panini’s ayukta , which was a 
general term for government servants engaged in routine work 2 . 
In the case of special assignments they were called niyukta , 3 and 
seem to be the same as the nityuktah mentioned by Gautama 1 . 
The commentators take two views of the functions of this 
office. Haradatta point out that they were appointed among 
the cultivators for their protection, but he quotes another view 
that this officer was employed for collecting bali etc . 5 The 
latter is obviously the opinion of Maskarin, for explaining the 
term balidana , 8 he states that royal dues known as rajagrahanam 
or baligrahanam should be paid annually to the niyukta by those 
who live on agriculture . 7 Thus nityukta and niyukta of Gautama 
stand for the same officer, and the interpretation of nityukta as 
tax-collector suits the text better, for the term is used in connection 
with bali. Another class of tax-collectors, the tundiyas , were not 
regular tax-officers but a special class of collectors, employed to 
realise bali from the people by subjecting them to beating and 
binding . 8 The akasiyas were also oppressive tax-collectors , 9 
who dispossessed the cultivators of their earnings. So the 
tundiyas and akasiyas were special officers appointed to raise taxes 
on behalf of the king in times of emergency or to collect addi- 
tional taxes. But this docs not seem to have been the case with 
balisadhakas 10 and niggdhakas , 11 who also are put in the com- 
mentary 12 as balisadhakas ; these two probably were ordinary 
tax-collectors, normally collecting bali from the people. The term 

1. Jdt.y v, 1 17. 

2. Agrawala, op. oil., p. 498. 

3. Ibid. 

4. X. 29. 

5. Comm, to Gautama X. 29. 

6. Ibid., X. 23. 

7. Dharmakoia , i, pt. 3, 1661. 

8. Jdt., v, 102-3, gdtha with comm. 

9. Ibid., vi, 212. gdtha. 

10. Ibid., v, 106. 

11. Ibid., iv, 362. 

12. Ibid. 
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balipatiggahaka has also been interpreted as tax-collector , 1 but 
this should be taken in the sense of receiver of offerings or 
oblations . 2 3 The rajakammikas were, however, regualr tax- 
collectors who measured land and realised taxes . 8 Panini 
mentions a class of officers known as karakaras, who were entrusted 
with the raising of taxes in Eastern India , 4 but the work of 
measuring land was done by the ksetrakaras. Another officer 
connected with land revenue work was the rajjugahaka-amacca , 
who may have been primarily an assessor of taxes rather than 
a collector. Thus although we have no clear idea about the 
exact functions of each of these collectors, the fact of the revenue 
machinery being more organized and developed in post-Vedic 
times than what we find in the Vedic period seems to be 
undoubted. 

An important point to be examined in this connection is the 
relation between different classes of tax-collectors. Fick points 
out that taxes were paid to the official who represented the king 
in the province alloted to him . 5 But he does not make it clear 
who these officials were and what was their relation with the 
royal collectors we have noticed above. Similarly, he states that, 
in fche village, revenues were given to the gamabhojakas . 6 But 
if this official collected taxes from the cultivators in all cases what 
was the necessity of employing three or four other officers for 
the purpose ? Besides, how did they function in relation, to the 
village superintendent ? Unfortunately for lack of further data 
these questions cannot be answered satisfactorily. 

The question has been raised whether there was any consider- 
able class of intermediaries connected with land during this 
period. A recent writer, while dealing with the position of the 
gamabhojaka , points out that there intervened in Indian land 
system a powerful class of intermediaries somewhat analogous 
to the modern landlords . 7 In our opinion this statement can 
be applied in some measure to those brahman as who were granted 
land by the king and not to the gamabhojakas who were either 

1. Fick, op. cit., p. 120. 

2. PTS Pali-English Dictionary , s. v. balipatiggahaka. 

3. Jat., iv, 169. 

4. Agrawala, op. cit., p. 415. 

5. Op. cit., p. 120. 

6. Ibid. 

7. Bose, op. cit., i, 38. 
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representatives of the local folk or regular officers appointed by 
the king and dismissed by him when occasion demanded it. 

Whether there were manorial lords during this period 
depends upon the correct interpretation of certain terms such as 
brahmadeyya and raja-bhoggam. The explanation of Buddhaghosa 
that the grants mentioned in the early Pali canons carried with 
them administrative and judicial rights 1 may be true of the 
conditions existing in the fifth century A. D. when the commen- 
tator flourished, but may not suit the state of affairs in the pre- 
Maurya period. Therefore, the inference of Rhys Davids that 
the practice of the grant to local notabilities of local government 
can be traced back to the time of the Buddha 2 cannot be sustain- 
ed by evidence. Since the states were comparatively smaller in 
area, even the local affairs could be managed by the officers of 
the king. Although there are several instances of brahmadeyya 
grants in Kosala and Magadha, mentioned in the Dlgha Nikaya, 3 
significantly enough neither the word akara nor any other word 
indicating immunity of taxes is found in the string of adjectives 
qualifying the land granted. The absence of the list of exemp- 
tions may lead us to the presumption that the grantees had to 
pay some tribute to the king . 4 And hence, compared to the 
grants of post-Maurya and Gupta periods, the pre-Maurya 
grants were of a very limited nature. The brahmadeyya grants of 
this period did not carry these privileges which we find later. 

The term raja-bhoggam is another important word in the 
grants of the Dlgha Nikaja, the precise meaning of which is a 
matter of dispute. In the opinion of T. W. Rhys Davids raja - 
bhogga was a form of tenure, the holder of which was empowered 
to exact all dues accruing to the government within the bound- 
aries of the district or estate granted to him. He could hold his 
own courts, and occupied in many ways the position of a baron, 
or lord of the manor, except that he could draw no rent . 4 
But, in the cluster of adjectives qualifying such grants, the term 
raja-bhoggam should be taken in the sense of “royal”, or that 
enjoyed by the king ; and not in the sense of “a grant to be enjoyed 
by the grantee in the same way as the king does it”, as has been 


1. Sumaftgala Vilasini, i, 246. 

2. CHI, i, 159. 

3. 1,87,111,114,131,224. 
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done in the translation of this term by Rhys Davids . 1 In the 
grants occurring in the Dlgha JVikaya, the form of tenure is 
indicated not by the word rdja-bhoggam but by the word brahma- 
djya, which is a well recognised form of tenure in brahmanical 
texts and inscriptions of the later periods. Fick cites several 
references to show that the raja-bhoggas were a class of officers in 
the pay of the king, and equates them with the rajanyas . 2 This 
may hold good of the reference he quotes , 3 but does not apply to 
the above references cited from the Dlgha JVikaya. The commen- 
tary explains raja-bhoggam as raja laddham bhoggam , i. e., the meal 
or domain acquired by the king , 4 which evidently refers to 
royal possession. It is likely that during this period brahmadeyya 
grants were made only out of royal domain or crown land, and 
not out of the land held by the communities of peasant pro- 
prietors. 

A similar term bhogagama, which often occurs in the Jatakas, 
apparently means a village given by the king to his favourites 
for enjoyment ; there is hardly anything to show that bhoga - 
gamas were granted to people for rendering administrative or 
other services to the state. It was a mark of favour bestowed by 
the king upon anybody with whom he was pleased, so much so 
that a bhogagama could be conferred even upon a barber . 5 
A passage from the Jataka 6 has been interpreted to mean that 
the amacca was the bhojaka of a village, which was given by the 
king for his enjoyment as remuneration for his office . 7 But 
the passage in question makes it very clear that this particular 
amacca was entrusted with the duty of collecting royal revenues 
( rajabali ) from a village, for we learn that when he conspired 
with the robbers to carry off the taxes collected for the king, 
he was heavily punished. Another reference , 8 on the basis of 
which it has been stated that a monarch could endow a minister 
with the contributions of the gamas 9 (villages), should not 
create the impression that the grant was made to the minister 

1. SBB, ii, 108. 

2. Op. cit., p. I e:q. 

3. Ibid., p. 152. 

4. SumaAgala Vildsini. i, 245. 

5. Jat., i, 138. 

6. Ibid., i, 354. 

7. Bose, op. cit., i, 43; cf. CHI. i, 177. 

8. Jat., vi, 261. 

9. CHI , i, 177. 
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in return for his administratie services. In this particular case, 
sixteen excellent villages (probably conventional in number) 
were granted to a minister as a reward for > his ability to provide 
the right solution to a philosophical question, namely, the defini- 
tion of an ascetic; and further in this case the minister was the 
Bodhisatta. The view that the ministers got as their chief 
remuneration villages together with cows, chariots, elephants 
etc ., 1 and that salaries and food were additional payments , 2 
does not seem to be sound. In fact, they were given bhatta - 
vetana primarily as their remuneration, and villages were an 
additional favour occasionally bestowed on them when the king 
so pleased. The specific purpose for the grant of villages men- 
tioned in the Jatakas is the reward for wise or religious instruc- 
tion imparted to the king by the Bodhisatta . 3 Most grants of 
the bhogagdmas refer to their enjoyment by the purohita . 4 Thus 
it will appear that generally these villages were granted to those 
who were the chief advisers and religious instructors to the king, 
and not to the amdtjas. In spite of the fact that the grantees 
enjoyed the revenues of these villages, it is obviously wrong to 
translate bhogagdmas as zamindaris, as has been done in several 
cases in the Jataka translations, for the donees enjoyed no pro- 
prietory rights whatsoever in the villages granted to them. 

Taking the grants as a whole, certain points seem to be clear. 
Firstly, although the king had the power to make grants, he was 
not under the obligation to do so, as seems to have been the 
practice in post-Maurya and Gupta times. Secondly, grants 
were made for spiritual and religious services. Thirdly, these 
grants were probably tenable for life time. This inference is, 
however, not based on the wrong translation of a Jataka passage , 5 
in which the term gamavaram should be translated as prosperous 
village, and not as “for life” which Rouse has done. Further, 
the grants give neither any indication of being passed on to the 
descendants of the grantees nor of the obligation imposed by the 
donor on his successors to maintain these grants under threats 
of imprecations. Fourthly, there is nothing to show that th; 

1. De, JDL , xxiv, io; Jdt., vi, 363. 

2. Ibid. 

3- Jat., i, 365; ii, 220; vi, 344. 

4. Ibid., ii, 428-9, gathd 1x7; iii, 105; iv, 473. 

5. Ibid., ii, 428-9, gatha 117. 
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bhogagamas were free from tributes to the king. The dominant 
role of the ksatriyas during this period might suggest that they 
realised taxes even from the brahmana donees. 

It is also of some relevance to examine the usual mode of 
payment made to the officers and other employees of the king. 
The common term used for remuneration is bhatta-vetana. At 
one place it has been translated as food-money . 1 But Horner 
renders rahno bhattaavetandharo as “living on a salary and food 
from a king ”. 2 Probably the latter meaning is correct. Appa- 
rently the term vetana cannot be taken literally as cash payment, 
but in the case of the reference quoted above we can well pre- 
sume that there was no necessity of paying the officers again in 
kind if they were already given provisions. Therefore, wherever 
the term vetana is compounded with bhatta, it may be taken in 
the sense of cash payment. Accordingly, the statement that 
elephant troops and chariotmen, royal guard and infantry were 
given bhatta-vetana 3 should mean that, besides provision for 
maintenance, they were paid cash salary by the king. There 
is also a reference to the increase of the vetana of his elephant- 
driver, or his life-guardsman, his chariot-soldier or his foot- 
soldier by the king , 4 which may suggest that in this case salaries 
wore paid in cash. The army organization was not based on the 
land system, as we find it in Assyria. Hence in pre-Maurya 
times soldiers were not allotted land for subsistence, although 
in the Maurya period the Arthasastra of Kaulilyd* refers to 
villages supplying soldiers and thus enjoying freedom from 
taxation. In some cases even hired labourers were paid in cash.® 
Moreover, whether it is the income of a village , 7 or payment to 
to a youth skilled in tracking footsteps 8 or an archer,® or gift 
to the Great Being , 10 the amount stated in each case is a thou- 
sand pieces of money. Obviously this figure is conventional, 
as is inevitable in folk literature, but all this undoubtedly 
establishes the possibility of payment in cash to the officers 

x. Ibid., iv, 132; Tr. Jat., iv. 84. 

2. The Book of Discipline, ii, 67. 

3. Jat., iv, 134, gat ha 100. 

4. Ibid., vi, 295. 

5 - IL 35 - 

6. Jat., iii, 26. 

7. Ibid., i, 138. 

8. Ibid., iii, 505. 

9. Ibid., v, 128. 

10. Ibid., ii, 462. 
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and employees of the king. Nevertheless, since revenues were 
collected in kind, officers may also have been paid in kind supple- 
mented by cash. And hence there is not much ground to suppose 
that payment was made to the amatyas and other royal officers 
by grants of land revenues, — a practice which became general 
from the post-Gupta period onwards. 

It is contended that absentee landlordism prevailed in the 
pre-Maurya period . 1 But, in citing two Jataka passages as 
evidence for this, reliance has been placed on their wrong trans- 
lation in Cowell’s edition. In one case the correct translation 
should be “the householder Alara who lives in the city of Mithila” 
and not “the landowner Alara” ; for the term kutumbika 2 
cannot be translated as landlord, as has been done . 3 Similarly, 
the passage ekaiji gamakarji nimantanaiji bhunjanatthaja gantva 4 
should be rendered as “the Bodhisatta, who was a rich merchant, 
had gone to a village to attend a feast dinner ” and not as “... had been 
to a village to collect his dues ”, as has been done . 5 There is no 
doubt, however, that Anathapindika was an absentee landlord,® 
but this generalization cannot be applied to the other grantees 
or landowners. We have also an instance in which the Bodhi- 
satta sent his men to receive the revenues of those villages which 
king Culani had given him . 7 But such stories very much exag- 
gerate the amount and nature of gifts made to the Bodhisatta — 
the idea being to provide a moral for the common people — and 
even if we accept these in essentials, the cases of such landlords 
enjoying the revenues of villages where they did not live were 
very few. 

Really speaking, we have some landlords who got their land 
cultivated by slaves and hired labourers . 8 They can be better 
characterized as big peasant proprietors who had their surplus 
land cultivated by gangs of agricultural labourers, and, therefore, 
were not in any sense analogous to the modern landlords who 
live upon the revenues collected from their tenants. Basically, 
Mrs. Rhys Davids’ conclusion that in the time of the Buddha 

1. Bose, op. cit., i, 39. 

2. Jdt., v, 164. 

3. Jat., Tr. v, 86. 

4. Jdt. , i, 413. 

5. Jdt., Tr. i, 245. 

6. Jat., i, 412 present story, 441. 

7. Ibid., vi, 463. 

8. Ibid., ii, 181 ; iii, 293; iv, 276; Sutta Nipata, i, 4. 
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the rural economy was based on peasant proprietorship 1 
seems to be sound. It may be added that there were some big 
peasant proprietors possessing holdings of 500 or 1000 karisas 
(acres?), but mostly the peasant holdings were just enough 
to be worked by their individual owners. As regards the various 
kinds of tenure, very probably the term rajabhoggam does not 
indicate any kind of land tenure. There are many instances 
of bhogagamas and brahmadejya grants, but the grantees cannot 
be described as manorial lords in any sense of the term. Mrs. 
Rhys Davids speaks of some rural autocrats having country-seat, 
tenant farmers and serfs, 2 but this statement cannot be applied 
to the grantees. Country seat implies residence in towns as 
well which, in most cases, does not seem to be true of the grantees. 
Since land did not belong to them, they cannot be described as 
possessing tenant-farmers. Similarly, although the bhogagamas 
were settled villages, the tenants settled therein were not reduced 
to the position of serfs because the grantees could not increase 
taxes on the inhabitants of the villages granted to them. This 
is clear that most tenants maintained direct relation with the 
king through the royal collectors and the gamabhojaka , and that 
the number of intermediaries in the land system was negligible. 
Notwithstanding the reproach with which the niggahakas were 
looked upon by the people, the peasantry had to pay hardly any 
other tax except bali; thus it was not burdened with those taxes 
on land which are prescribed by the Arlhasdstra of Kautilya and 
which can be inferred from the long list of exemptions provided 
in the copper-plate grants made to the brahmanas and temples 
in later times. 


1. CHI, i, 176. 

2. Ibid., i, 178. 



CHAPTER XI 


RELIGION AND POLITICS IN THE ARTHAS ASTRA OF 

KAUTILYA 

I. INFLUENCE OF RELIGION ON THE POLICY OF THE 

STATE. 

For the sketch of the later Vedic polity we have to depend 
mainly on the r ationalizati on of rituals, which give us the first 
clear i ndication of close connection "Between religion and politics 
in ancient India . Several centuries later when monarchy is esta- 
blished on a firm footing, this connection persists in the Maurya 
period but in a different shape. While the Vedic rituals tended 
both to strengthen and restrict royal power, the religious measures 
of the state, as known from the Arthasdstra of Kautilya, were 
more intended to strengthen royal power than limit it. Although 
Kautilya’s Arthasdstra does not contain any independent section on 
religion and politics, there are numerous references to this subject 
scattered throughout his treatise. They show how considerations 
of religion shape the internal policy of the state and how religion 
is used as an effective instrument, especially in relation to 
external enemies. 

As regards internal policy the Kautilyan state upholds the 
brahmanical social order and follows the brahmanical religious 
practices. Brahmanism, as developed on the basis of the Vedic 
religion, may be regarded as the bedrock of the Arthasdstra polity; 
what is dharma (righteous) and what is adharma (unrighteous) 
is learnt from the three Vedas . 1 The varndsrama dharma , which 
in post- Vedic times had become the foundation of the social 
structure, is expounded by Kautilya 2 in such terms as we 
find it in early law-books. He insists that every varna must 
perform its functions, and, at the end of this exposition, concludes 
that the person who observes his duty attains heaven and infinite 
bliss. In case he violates his duty, the world is destroyed on 
account of the confusion of castes . 3 What is more significant 

1. AS, I. 2. 

2. Ibid., I. 3. 

3. Ibid. 
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Kautilya instructs the king that he should never allow the people 
to deviate from their duty. For if human society adheres to 
the practices befitting the aryas, is based on the law of the four 
social classes and stages, and is maintained in accordance with 
the precepts of the three Vedas, it will prosper and never perish . 1 
Thus the king is required to maintain a society which derives its 
ultimate sanction from the Vedas. At one place the Kautilyan 
king is called dharmapravartaka , which is taken to mean that he 
is the promulgator of a new dharma. From this it cannot be 
inferred that dharma does not place any limitation on the powers 
of the king who enjoys absolute authority in this respect 2 . The 
context in which this epithet is applied to the king docs not 
warrant this inference. It is stated that, if the varnakama dharma 
perishes, the king should act as the founder of the dharma , 3 which 
clearly leaves no freedom to the king to establish the social order 
of his liking but merely enjoins him to restore and revive the order 
which is destroyed. The above references clearly show that 
Kautilya wants the head of the state to preserve and enforce the 
brahmanical social organization which, rests for its validity on 
the Vedas. 

The external policy of the Kautilyan state is guided by reli- 
gious considerations. In the pacification of the conquered 
peoples the king is asked to pay attention to their religious prac- 
tices and susceptibilities. Kautilya states that the king should 
show his devotion to the territorial and religious festivals and 
the amusements of the conquered people . 4 He should worship 
the local gods and favour the orators and religious and intellec- 
tual leaders with gifts of land and money, and remission of 
taxes . 6 It is further said that he should do away with the 
unrighteous practices ( adharmistam ) and establish righteous 
practices in their place. He should prohibit the slaughter of 
animals for half a month during the period of caturmasya (a season 
of four months), for four nights during the periods of the full 
moon, and for a night on the day of the birth star of the conqueror 

77 Ibid. 

a. Cf. H. N. Sinha, Sovereignty in Ancient India, pp. 149, 199. 

3. caturvarnairamasyayam lokasyacararakfanat nasyatatji sarvadharmandiji raja 
dharmapravartaka fi. AS, III. 1. 

4. AS, XIII. 5. 

5* sarvatrairamap ujanatp ca vidyavakyadhat mas urapurujari atji ca bhumi - 
dravyaddnapariharan karayet. Ibid. 
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or of the national star. The king should also prohibit the slaugh- 
ter of females as also the castration of young ones 1 . In the 
enemy country the life of an arya and the property belonging 
to gods, brahmanas and ascetics should not be enjoyed by the 
king 2 Therefore, according to the above provisions, the king 
is required to respect the religious sentiments of the conquered 
people not only by following a policy of toleration, but also by 
by positively observing their religious practices and enforcing 
the main tenets of the brahmanical social order in which the 
priests enjoyed several immunities. 

Kautilya’s attitude towards the brahmanas, who were the 
ideological custodians of the existing social order and were mainly 
concerned with religious affairs, deserves careful consideration. 
The later Vcdic texts allow three important privileges to the 
brahmanas, namely, exemption from physical torture, and the 
right to honour and gifts. All these concessions are generally 
recognised by Kautilya. According to him, the brahmana is 
described as apidaniya 3 4 which implies his immunity from phy- 
sical punishment, but in th cSdnti Parva he is repeatedly described 
as adandya x which seems to suggest his exemption from all kinds 
of punishments. Exception in the Arthasastra is, however, made 
in the case of rape with the wife of a teacher, selling liquor and 
committing theft, for all of which the face of the brahmana 
convict has to be branded 5 . There is at any rate no doubt about 
the highest place of honour being accorded to the brahmanas 
in the Arthasastra , which states that they occupy the same position 
among human beings which gods occupy in heaven 6 . This 
view of the status of the priestly class is perhaps corroborated 
by epigraphic evidence, for Asoka seems to have exposed the 
brahmanas who were considered deities on the earth 7 . Simi- 
larly Kautilya unequivocally recognises the brahmanas’ special 
privileges to officiate at the sacrifices and to receive gifts in return. 

1. AS, XIII. 5. 

2. paravi$a)ddvd vikt ametidn i t<\ m yathdp radiffam rdjrid bhunjita anyatia 
aryaprdnebhyo devabrdhmanatapasvidravjebf.yoi'ca.AS, III. 16. 

3. AS, IV. 8. 

4. 56. 22; 59, 69, 114. 

5. AS, IV. 8. 

6. ye deva devalokefu ca brahmanah. Ibid., XIV. 3. 

7. Here the interpretation of S£nart and H. P. Sastri has been followed, 
but sec Raychaudhri, PH A I, 5th cdn., p. 357. 
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These arc not only retained but sanctified by the laws enforced 
by the state. We have detailed regulations about the reali- 
sation of the sacrificial fee. Thus in case the priest dies, the fee 
as fixed according to the nature and importance of the sacrifice, 
big or small, is to be paid to the heir of the priest 1 . If a sacri- 
ficer dismisses a priest before the completion of the sacrifice, 
he is to be punished with the first amercement 2 . Like other 
law-givers Kautilya is, however, in favour of sending out those 
priests who do not maintain the prescribed standards 3 * . The 
real significance of these provisions regarding payment of the 
fee to the priests lies in the fact that they are incorporated in the 
section which deals with the wages of the labourers and those 
engaged in co-operative undertakings, which implies that dakfi - 
nds (sacrificial gifts) are not voluntary but obligatory inasmuch 
as they are to be enforced by the state. 

More important evidence of the intimate connection of the 
state with the brahmanical religion is to be found in the regula- 
tions, which provide for the state patronage of several gods and 
their worship. In connection with the construction of the capi- 
tal Kautilya lays down that the northern area of the city should 
be reserved for the tutelary deity of the city ( nagaradevata ) and 
for the brahmanas 1 . In the centre of the city arc to be located 
half a dozen divinities 5 * . Deities of architecture are to be 
established in the corners, and guardian deities of quarters in 
quarters appropriate to them. The principal gates of the 
capital should be named after gods and be called Brahma, 
Aindra, Yamya and Sainapatya, and places of worship and 
pilgrimage should be constructed inside the capital®. In the 
section dealing with the duties of the treasurer it is provided 
that the three-storey treasury should be solemnised with the 
presence of a guardian deity. All the various buildings connect- 
ed with the treasury should be furnished with necessary means 
to worship the appropriate guardian gods 7 . Similarly, while 

1. A$, III. 14. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid. 

4 Ibid , II . 4 

5 Ibid. 

6 Ibid. 

7. Ibid , II. 5, 
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dealing with the duties of the superintendent of agriculture 
Kautiiya provides that at the time of sowing seeds a formula 
should be recited in saluting God Prajapati Kasyapa and invok- 
ing the blessings of Sita Devi. 1 

The ArthaJastra prescribes several rituals warding off provi- 
dential visitations such as fire, flood and similar other natural 
calamities. Although it is not stated whether these are to be 
performed on behalf of the state, this can be inferred from the 
qualifications laid down for the office of the royal purohita , who 
is assigned the highest pay of 48,000 panas. It is ordained that 
the chief priest should be capable of preventing calamities, 
providential or human, by performing such expiatory rites as 
are provided in the Alharva Veda 2 . Probably his office is intended 
to be used in the worship of Indra, Ganga, Parvata and the 
Mahakacchapa in case of drought; in the worship of rats against 
rat menace; 3 * in the worship of snakes against snake menace; 
in the worship of the Parvata against the menace of tigers 
and of the caityas (funeral mounds, or sanctuaries), against the 
menace of demons (rdksasas)*. Further, the chief priest seems 
to have been required to officiate in the performance of oblations 
and the making of offerings to gods on ordinary and full moon 
days 5 . The obligation of the state does not cease with the 
appointment of the purohita for the purpose of obviating bad 
days. Kautiiya further enjoins the king that he should honour 
and settle in his kingdom such accomplished ascetics as are 
expert in magical arts and consequently can ward off providen- 
tial visitations 6 . Kautilya’s indication of royal responsibility 
for the protection of the people against natural calamities is 
in tune with the primitive view of the similar functions of the 
king, but the Arthasastra provision for the office of the chief priest, 
one of the three highly paid posts in the state, shows that the king 
was not expected to exercise this function himself, as in the case 
of the primitive chief, but through an independent religious 
functionary appointed for the purpose. 

I Ibid., II. 24. 

2. AS, I. 9. 

3. Ibid., IV, 3. additional reading found in the Munich ms. 

4. Ibid. 

5. Ibid. 

6. Ibid. 
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In some provisions Kautilya affords special protection to 
wealth owned by the temples. He lays down that the village 
elders should augment the property of the temples along with 
that of the minors 1 . There is also provision for the protection 
of the devapasu , which term is taken to mean certain animals 
left in the name of the god for the use of the community. 2 
But if we rely on the comment of T. Ganpati Sastri to another 
passage of the Arthasastra , it would appear that this term probably 
stands for animals owned by the gods and temples. For it is 
laid down that those who steal or take possession of images, 
animals, employees, fields, houses, gold, gold coins, precious 
stones and crops belonging to the gods are either to beheaded 
or have to pay the highest amercement 3 . The severity of this 
provision is an indication of the fact that special care is taken 
about the protection of the property belonging to gods and 
temples 4 . Special favour is shown by Kautilya to sacred 
places in general. It is stated that, if hindrance is caused to the 
forests of brahmanas, soma plantations, temples, places of gods, 
sacrifice and pilgrimage, steps shall be taken to remove it first 
and then to take care of the plains belonging to ordinary pea- 
sants 5 6 . Several rules are intended to secure the sanctity of the 
images of gods. It is ordained that when a senseless person 
indulges in sexual intercourse with the idols of goddesses, he 
shall be fined twenty-four panas®. Another law relates to the 
protection of the sacred trees, which are the objects of worship 
by the common people. If these trees are felled, the offenders 
are made liable to fines double the amount provided in the case 
of felling ordinary trees. Similar fine, however, is recommended 
in the case of cutting trees, which mark the boundaries or which 
are grown in the king’s forests 7 . This law reminds us of the 
provision of Hammurabi, who prescribes the same punishment 

1. Ibid., II. x. 

2. A$, IV. 13; Tr. p. 263. 

3. Ibid., IV. 10; TGS, ii, 166. 

4. Manu ( IX. 280) broadens the scope of this rule by providing that 
those who break into a royal storehouse, an army, or a temple, and those 
who steal elephants, horses or chariots, should be slain by the king without any 
hesitation. 

5. A$. y III. 9. 

6. Ibid., IV. 13. 

7> Ibid., III. 
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for stealing the property belonging to the temple or the palace. 

Persons and things associated with religious worship are 
granted some concessions. Thus commodities intended for sacri- 
ficial performance, worship of gods and any religious rite are 
allowed exemption from toll 1 . A Srotriya, i.e.> a brahmana 
learned in the Veda can take flowers, fruits, and part of barley 
wheat as agrayana (first fruits), and obviously he should not 
be held guilty 2 . All such references sufficiently indicate 
that the policy of the Kautilyan state is influenced by religious 
considerations, involving preferential treatment of the priests, 
gods, temples and sacred trees. At one place in the Arthasastra 
the king is made responsible to divine power. It is stated that, 
if the king punishes an innocent man, he shall throw into water, 
dedicating to Varuna, a fine equal to thirty times the unjust 
imposition, and afterwards this amount shall be distributed 
among the brahmanas. Kautilya adds that by this act the king 
shall be free from the sin of unjust imposition; this is because 
Varuna is the ruler of sinners among men 3 . The present 
ordinance of Kautilya involves three important points. Firstly, 
the king is not considered accountable to any human agency for 
his acts of commission and omission. Secondly, if Varuna is 
the sasta raja (ruling king) among men who commit wrongs, 
where is the room for the jurisdiction of the earthly king ? 
Since the king is considered responsible to Varuna, it is obvious 
that he is supposed to derive his competence from that god. 
Thirdly, how this responsibility is to be exercised in effect ? 
On behalf of the god this can be done only by some human agency 
which is represented by the brahmanas, who in fact realise the 
fines from the king and thus exercise de facto power over the 
king. Strikingly enough the idea that the king has to pay a 
fine for the miscarriage of justice is to be found in Yajnavalkya, 
a law-book of the Gupta period 4 . Whether the idea of the 
ruler’s responsibility to divine power has been borrowed by the 
Gupta lawgiver from Kautilya or whether this has been in- 
corporated in the Arthasastra at a later stage is difficult to deter- 

1. Ibid., II. 21. 

2. AS, II. 24. 

3. adandyadandane rajito dandjstrirjiiadgune ambhasi, varunaya pradatavyo 
br&hiruriebhyastalah param. A$, IV. 13. 

4* IF 307- 
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mine in the present state of the textual study of Kautilya 1 . 
This idea is expressed in a slightly different form by Manu, 
who avers that Varuna is the lord of fines inflicted on the great 
sinners just as, being the wielder of danfa, he is also the lord of 
the kings 2 . But he does not state whether, in case of miscarriage 
of justice, the king should pay any fines to Varuna. At any 
rate if we accept the crucial passage of Kautilya at its face value, 
it will mean that our author imparts a theocratic character to 
the state. 

How far Kautilya thinks in terms of divine kingship is diffi- 
cult to say. One of his measures for winning the allegiance of 
the people is to depute spies for the propagation of the king’s 
divinity among them. The folk in the town and countryside 
have to be convinced about his special visible quality, which 
entitles the king to burden them with fines and punishments. 
Therefore, the spies are instructed to tell the people that kings, 
who dispense rewards and penalties, occupy the position of Indra 
and Yama. He who disregards them is afflicated with divine 
punishment. Such is the argument to be used in dispelling 
the doubts of the people of “low type.” 3 This view of the divine 
element in the king is different from Kautilya’s earlier statement, 
which implies that the king is ultimately responsible to Varuna, 
and indirectly through him to the brahmanas. The present 
idea, however, seems to have been developed in Manu and the 
S&nti Parva , which ascribe the attributes of about half a dozen 
divinities to the king. But, unlike these post-Maurya texts, 
Kautilya nowhere states that the king is a great deity functioning 
in the form of a human being. Besides, his present view is dissimi- 
lar to the idea of the divine character of kingship prevalent 
in near contemporary Hellenistic monarchies. When Alexander 
conquered Egypt, he found it politically useful to accept the 
native idea that the Pharaoh was a deity. In subsequent times 
this conception was inherited and welcomed by the Hellenistic 
monarchies of Egypt, Bactria etc., which arose on the ruins of 


i. Further progress in the study of the Arlhaiastra will mainly depend 
on the determination of stratification in this text. 

a. IX. 243-5. 

3. A$, I. 13. 
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the Alexandrine empire 1 . They officially encouraged emperor- 
worship. In any case the Kautilyan comparison of the king 
with some gods could serve the purpose of strengthening royal 
power, and not priestly power which stood to gain by the theory 
that the king was responsible to Varuna. % 

In contrast to the favours extended to the brahman as Kauti- 

♦ * 

lya exhibits an attitude of antipathy towards the sects opposed 
to the brahmanical system of life. Particularly the Pasandas, 
who included the Buddhist monks and were outside the pale of 
the Vedic system, are marked out for discriminatory treatment. 
The Pasandas and candalas are required to live on the border 
burial grounds 2 . Further, if the Pasupatas, Sakya monks 
etc. come to stay in charitable institutions, information to that 
effect has to be sent to the local officials called gopa or sthdnika 9 . 
No such intimation is considered necessary in case ascetics and 
Srotriyas of known character come to reside there 4 . Kautliya 
thinks that the abodes of the Pasandas provide shelter to the 
suspicious characters, and hence spies are instructed to make a 
search for them in such places 5 . Possibly the Pasandas were 
associated with anti-state activities, for Kautilya lays down 
certain regulations regarding crimes committed by the Pasandas 
and the Ksapanakas. It is provided that when fine is imposed 
on them they may make up for its payment by the performance 
of penance or oblations or a ritual called mahacchavardhana in 
the name of the king for as many nights as the number of panas 
of their fines. No such exemption, however, is to be granted 
in the case of defamation, theft, assault and abduction of women.* 
Further, the Pasandas do not enjoy any security of property. 
Kautilya ordains that spies can confiscate the property of the 
church of the Pasandas and of temples, provided it is not enjo- 
yable by the brahman as. It implies that the property of the 
brahmanas is free from such attachment 7 . 

1. VV. VV. Tarn, Hellenistic Civilization, p. 4 9 IT. Tarn’s view that the idea 
of the divinity of the king was borrowed by Alexander from Asia also does not 
apply to the case of India. 

2. A$, II. 4. 

3. Ibid., II. 36, on the basis of the commentary of T. Ganapati Sastri. 

4. Ibid. 

5. Ibid. 

6. Ibid., III. 16. 

7. Ibid., V. 2. 
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Kautilya shows similar antipathy towards some classes of 
asceties, whose movement is to be regulated by the state. Of 
the asceties only the vanaprasthas are permitted to settle in the 
countryside and not other kinds of pravrajitas 2 . There is an 
omnibus rule prohibiting all kinds of heretical sects from parti- 
cipation in the feast meant for gods and ancestors. According 
to this, if the Sakyas, Ajivikas and Sudra asceties are invited at 
the feast, a fine of hundred panas shall be imposed on the guilty 3 . 
It is further provided that those ascetics who indulge in unseemly 
conduct shall be prevented from doing so under penalty by the 
king, for such a practice amounts to adharma. And when adhar- 
ma overwhelms dharma , ultimately it destroys the ruler himself 4 . 

The above references bear witness to the intolerant policy 
of the Kautilyan state. This policy, however, does not amount 
to rank persecution, for the rigour of intolerance is relieved by 
a number of redeeming features. In several cases no distinction 
is made between the Pasandas and other sections of people. 
It is stated that the Pasandas and people of four castes can fix 
their abode in a large area, without offering any obstacle to one 
another 5 . This can be compared with the harsh attitude of 
Manu, who provides for the immediate expulsion of the Pasandas 
(understood as Buddhists etc. by Sarvajnanarayana) from the 
capital or town ( pura ), along with some other undesirable 
elements 6 , on the plea that because of their unrighteous conduct 
they disturb the loyal subjects 7 8 . Further, according to Kautilya, 
the business of Pasandas, like that of all other classes of people 
including the Srotriyas, should receive the attention of the king 1 . 
Equality between heretics and others is ensured by the rule that 
kinsmen, Srotriyas or Pasandas cannot acquire the right of posses- 
sion over the building of others, during the absence of the king, 


2. Ibid., II. r. 

3. Ibid., III. 20. 

4. Ibid., III. 16. Shama Sastry gives a different translation of this 
passage, which is construed in TGS, ii, 99 as pravrajyasu v\thacard,i rdjd daride ta 
varayet , dhaimo hyadfuirmopahatah idstdrarji hantyupekfitah. 

5. Ibid., III. >6. 

6. IX. 225. 

7. IX. 226. In the parallel verses in 89. 13-4 the Paiantjas are 
not mentioned. 

8. Ibid., I. 19. 
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by mere occupation thereof 1 . In other words, so far as the 
question of residence and attendance to their business is con- 
cerned, the same law applies to the orthodox and heretical 
sects. But strict vigilance is to be kept over the movements 
and dwelling places of the heretics, who are prevented from 
mixing with the people of the countryside, perhaps the apprehen- 
sion being that they might incite the people against the brahma- 
nical social order, a suspicion which is clearly expressed by Manu. 

The above exposition of Kautilya’s view of the religious policy 
clearly establishes the religious, especially the brahmanical, cha- 
racter of the state. But this runs counter to some other pieces of 
evidence according to which the interests of the state override 
considerations of religion and priestly privileges. Thus it is 
clearly stated that of the four legs of law, carita (custom), vyava - 
hara (agreement), dharma (the provisions of the law-books) 
and rdyasasana (royal edicts) the succeeding item overrides the 
preceding one 2 . This clearly implies that royal edict super- 
sedes all other sources of law. Moreover, it is explicitly stated 
that whenever sastra (the brahmanical law-book) comes into con- 
flict with a royal decree based on the customs of the people 
{dharmanyaya ) , the latter shall prevail 3 . Thus in so far as priestly 
power is made subordinate to royal power this reflects the 
non-religious character of the state. 

Further evidence of the non-religious character of the state 
is found in Kautilya’s emphasis on the unquestioned loyalty of 
the officials to the head of the state. He does not like the high 
officials to be divided in their allegiance; their primary loyalty 
should be to the king and not to religious practices. This can 
be inferred from the nature of tests laid down for the examination 
of the character of those amdtyas who are appointed in govern- 
ment departments. Thus only those amdtyas who prove them- 
selves above religious allurement deserve to be appointed to the 
post of judges. The test laid down for such appointment is 
this : — the king dismisses a priest who, when ordered, refuses 
to teach the Veda to a person who is without right to sacrifice. 
In such a situation, if, in spite of the instigation of the king’s 


1. Ibid., III. 16. 

2. ^ 4 ^, III. i. 

3. Ibid., based on the commentary of TGS, ii, 10. 
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spies, the amdtyas refuse to be provoked into action against the 
king, they are considered fit for employment in civil and criminal 
courts . 1 This suggests that high officials of the state such as judges 
are required to tender their primary allegiance to the king, even 
in violation of prevalent religious practices laid down by the 
brahmanical religion, which does not permit the teaching of the 
Veda to one who is not entitled to the performance of the 
Vedic sacrifice ( aydjya ). This, then, is another proof of the 
exaltation of royal power. It implies that the king may appoint 
as judges only such persons, as, if necessary, can override reli- 
gious considerations and faithfully execute royal orders in the 
administration of justice. 

There seems to be some indication of the state control of even 
brahmanical institutions. Kautilya provides for an officer 
known as the superintendent of temples (devatadhyaksa) , who 
is charged with the function of collecting at one place Various 
kinds of property of the gods of the capital and countryside and 
depositing them in the royal treasury . 2 It is not made clear 
whether the temples have to pay any regular dues to the state 
or their property is forcibly confiscated by the state. But since 
the functions of the devatddhyaksa are mentioned in the section on 
the replenishment of treasury, there is no doubt that the property 
of the temple is intended to be used for state purposes. This 
policy is, however, clearly to be followed only in relation to the 
property of the non-brahmanical sects. But the comment of 
Patanjali to a passage of Pan ini that the Maury as sold the images 
of gods 3 might suggest that even the brahmanical temples were 
not intended to be exempt from the policy of expropriation, 
which may have been adopted in emergent situations. 

The foregoing analysis of the influence of religion on the 
policy of the state, according to Kautilya, leaves no doubt that 
on many points, in the opinion of our thinker, the policy of the 
state can hardly be conceived independently of religious consi- 
derations. But the relation between the two expresses itself in 


1. AS , I. io. 

2. AS, V. 2. 
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two contradictory ways. The Kautilyan state upholds the brah- 
manical mode of life in so far as it is in consonance with its main 
objective, i. e., the maintenance of the varnasrama dharma, but 
discards the religious practices which stand in the way of the 
expansion of the state. This also seems to be the view of a school 
in the Santi Parva , which states that if the teacher or friend act 
against the interests of the seven element-state they should be 
killed 1 . The same text, however, adds that the teacher should 
be abandoned . 2 

The Kautilyan state does care for gods and temples, and 
mostly confirms the privileges accorded to the priestly class. 
At the same time it adopts a policy of discrimination towards 
the heretical sects, a policy which is in line with the attitude of 
Manu but seems to have been modified by the lawgivers of Gupta 
times. Both Yajnavalkya 3 and Narada 4 refer to the guilds 
of Pasandas and enjoin the king to enforce their rules and customs. 
This betokens a liberal attidude towards the heretical sects, which 
is well in accord with a similar view of the religious position of 
the ^udras during this period 5 . Although Kautilya does not 
allow the heretics semi-autonomous existence, his policy of 
discrimination is not carried to such extremes as the idea of 
state cult expounded by Plato in the Laws. For the sake of main- 
taining the integrity and unity of the state Plato introduces the 
state cult, which implies that certain religious beliefs and practices 
should be enforced among all sections of people. Those who 
violate them are either to be imprisoned or even put to death. 
But such persecution does not characterise the policy of the 
Kautilyan state. Although Kautilya emphasises that the dharma 
based on the three Vedas has to be observed, the policy that he 
recommends towards the dissenters outside the Vedic fold is to 
keep watch on their dwelling places, to ban their entries into 
villages and to confiscate their property in order to meet the 
needs of the state treasury. They are to be punished when they 


*• 57 - 5 - 
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commit crimes such as theft, assault, defamation and abduction 
of women. Such provisions do not bear comparison with the 
type of sectarian intolerance in the Laws , which adduces the first 
reasoned defence of religious persecution. 

The Kautilyan state is comparatively tolerant, but not 
secular, as has been suggested by some scholars. Secularism im- 
plies complete elimination of religious influence from the organi- 
sed policies of the state, but this is far from true in the case of 
Kautilya. In Indian tradition the special importance of Kautil- 
ya lies in the fact that in many ways he overrides religious 
considerations to serve the cause of the state. In this sense 
Kautilya made the first serious attempt to reconstruct the science 
of polity and emancipate it from the influence of religion and 
theology. But because of the predominantly religious character 
of society in which he lived, he could not completely disentangle 
the state from the thraldom of religion. 

II. SUPERSTITION AND POLITICS 

A striking example of the practical character of the state- 
craft of Kautilya is his lack of faith in the efficacy of certain reli- 
gious practices, and his exploitation of the credulous beliefs 
of the people for promoting the interests of the state, internal 
as well as external 1 . Internally, a number of superstitious 
devices are suggested by him for augmenting the royal treasury. 
For instance, on some nights the king may set up a god or a sacred 
shrine, or may point out an evil omen, and then either for the 
sake of worshipping the god or for averting the calamity he 
may appropriate the collections raised on the pretext of holding 
congregations and processions 2 . He may use the untimely 
appearance of flowers and fruits in the temple garden to his 
advantage, and may declare the arrival of a god on this basis 3 , 
A spy in the guise of a Raksasa (demon) demanding a daily 
tribute of human beings may appear in the tree, and a fals< 
panic may be raised that an evil spirit has appeared. Thu! 
a subscription ( hiranya ) may be raised collected from the people 

I. — . - ... 1, ■ - — ■ - — » 

1. U. N. Ghoshal HPT, p. 101 
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of the capital and countryside under the pretext of warding off 
evil spirits . 1 It seems that some of these measures were really put 
into effect. We learn from Patanjali that the images set up by 
the Maurya kings served as a source of income on account of 
their sale, and also provided livelihood ( jlvika ) through the offer- 
ings that were made to it 2 . 

A serpant with several heads may be held up before the people 
and fees ( hiranya ) may be collected from the spectators . 3 Or 
a cobra may be rendered unconscious by diet, and credulous 
spectators may be invited to witness the sight on payment of 
fee 4 . Those who are incredulous may be administered a poison- 
ous drink or may be sprinkled over with poisonous water to 
render them senseless, and then the spies may attribute their 
insensibility to the curse of gods 5 . Similarly, spies may cause 
the condemner of the god to be bitten by a cobra, and may give 
out that this is due to the curse of the god. Further, under the 
pretext of adopting remedial measures against this ominous 
phenomenon, they may raise collections for filling the treasury . 6 
Obviously the object in the last two cases is to coerce the rational 
elements into submission to superstitious practices and pay- 
ment of money to the government. Thus all these devices 
enumerated by Kautilya are to be used by the state for fleecing 
the people by playing upon their superstition. They occur under 
the section “replenishment of the treasury” 7 , which, according 
to Kautilya, is an important organ of the seven-element state. 

Kautilya is very clear in his mind that religious formalities 
should not be a bar to the acquisition of wealth. According 
to him, some of the obstructions to profit ( labhavighna ) are desire 


t. caityopavanavfkfena vd devalabhigamanamatiattavapuspaphalayuktlna khya- 
pajet. Ibid. 
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for the other world (paralokdpekja), adherence to virtuous 
life ( dharmikatvam ), and faith in the auspiciousness of days and 
stars (mangalatithinaksatreffitvam) 1 . This implies that a person 
intent on gaining wealth should not care for these ingredients 
of religion. As to the belief in astrology, Kautilya clearly states 
that wealth will pass away from the childish man who enquires 
most after the stars. As he puts it, “wealth is the star for wealth ; 
what will the stars do 2 ”. In keeping with this principle 
Kautilya wants his ruler to do away with religious customs 
whenever they thwart the achievement of his objectives. He 
apparently wants to convince his ruler that religious practices 
are so many superstitions, of which the latter should take advan- 
tage in serving his interests. 

Advantage is to be taken of this policy in dealing with the 
internal enemies of the state. It is provided that when a sedi- 
tious person ( dusya ) is engaged in a sacrificial performance in 
a forest, fiery spies may murder him and carry away the corpse 
as that of an outcast 3 . Moreover, spies are instructed to lure 
the seditious person into the purchase of rich offerings to be made 
to the god to acquire a vast amount of treasure. When he brings 
out his newly- acquired wealth for the purpose, he may be caught 
red-handed in the very act of the purchase 4 5 , and his whole 
property confiscated. Hence Kautilya does not believe in the 
performance of sacrifice by the opponents of the state whom he 
regards as condemnable and irreligious 6 . On the contrary, 
he considers religious engagements of the seditious person as a 
suitable opportunity for punishing him. 

But it is especially in dealing with the external enemies of 
the state that Kautilya makes use of sacrifices and worship. He 
lays down a number of contrivances for destroying the enemy 
in those places of worship and pilgrimage which he frequents 
out of faith®. To enumerate these contrivances, a wall or 


1. Ibid., IX. 4 
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stone may be let fall on the head of the enemy when he has 
entered into a temple 1 . Stones or weapons may be showered 
on his head from the topmost storey 2 . An outdoor panel or a 
huge rod may be made to fall on the enemy 3 . Weapons con- 
cealed inside the body of an idol may be hurled at his head 4 . It is 
also laid down that when the enemy visits a temple or asectics, 
spies hidden in underground chambers or somewhere else may 
strike him 5 6 . Kautilya also provides that poisoned rice and water 
may be served in feeding the enemy’s people in honour of gods 
or ancestors, and in conspiracy with traitors to his enemy he 
may strike the enemy with his concealed army®. Further, 
if the fort is surrounded by the enemy, the ruler may lie concealed 
in a hole bored in the body of an idol 7 . 

Another masterly method recommended by Kautilya is that 
the enemy may be manoeuvred into the performance of certain 
sacrifices by the spies of the king, who should kill him in the act 
of performing the sacrifice 8 . In order to delude the enemy the 

ruler intent on conquest may himself undertake the performance 
of expiatory rites to stay the calamity, and thus may snare his 
enemy into the celebration of sacrifices 9 . The measures show 
that in contriving the end of the enemy the ruler should profit 
by the latter’s religious preoccupations. 

Resort is to be taken to religious camouflage for doing harm 
to the enemy in other ways. Thus Kautilya states that spies 
disguised as ascetics may serve the sacrificial beverage mixed 
with an intoxicant to the cowherds of the enemy, and thus may 
carry off their cattle 10 . 

In an invasion of the enemy’s country Kautilya thinks it 
of primary importance that the people should be convinced of 

1. AS , XII. 5. 

2. Ibid 

3. Ibid. 

4. Ibid. 

5. AS, XIII. 2. 

6. daivatopaharairaddhaprahavantfu va rasaviddhamannapdnamavasijya kftopa- 
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the omniscience and divinity of the king intent on conquest. 
Such a ruler should enthuse his people and overawe his 
enemy’s people by giving publicity to his power of omniscience 
and close association with gods 1 . Kautilya lays down several 
devices for the purpose, in which spies play a vital part. As to 
his omniscience, acting on the information brought by the spies 
about the activities of chief officers and seditious people the king 
should create the impression that he knows everything because 
of his supernatural power 2 . He should attribute his knowledge 
of foreign affairs to his power of reading omens, although he 
actually gets it through a domestic pigeon 3 . The methods for 
establishing the divine associations of the king are more numer- 
ous. The king should hold conversations with his spies, who 
suddenly appear as fire-gods in the midst of fire through an 
underground tunnel 4 5 . He can worship such spies when they 
rise up from water in the form of Nagas 6 . He may arrange 
to exhibit the miraculous phenomenon of the spontaneous out- 
break of fire in water 8 . He may sit on a raft in water, which 
is secretly but securely fastened by a rope to a rock 7 . Lastly, 
he might undertake certain magical performances in the water 
in order to impress the people with his superhuman powers 8 . 
In this connection Kautilya recognises the great value of propa- 
ganda when he provides a host of publicity officials for the dis- 
semination of belief in the divinity of the king. As many as seven 
classes of officials, astrologers, soothsayers, horologists, Paura- 
nikas (story-tellers), Iksanikas (probably a type of astrologers), 
spies and Sachivyakaras (companions of ministers) are to be 
pressed into the service of the state for the purpose. As the 
first four of thesie are mentioned elsewhere in the Arthasdstra 
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as members of the priestly class 1 , this testifies to the important 
role of the priests in moulding public opinion. They are to give 
wide publicity to the superhuman powers of the king throughout 
his territory. Similarly, in foreign countries they are to spread 
the news of gods appearing before the king and of his having 
received from heaven the power of the sword ( danda ) and the 
power of the purse ( kosa ), the two important elements of the 
state. Further, they should make it known to the people of 
the enemy that the conqueror is capable of interpreting dreams 
and following the language of beasts and birds, and hence his 
victory is assured. Moreover, by means of a firebrand and the 
noise of drums from the sky the officials should convince the 
people of the impending defeat of their ruler 2 . A trick suggest- 

ed by Kautilya is to damage the images of gods, from which 
blood may be caused to flow out in floods ; spies may then repre- 
sent this as an indication of defeat to the enemy 3 . 

These ingenious devices intended for the propagation of the 
supernatural powers of the ruler, desirous of conquest, occur 
under the thirteenth book of the Arthasastra, which deals with 
the methods of capturing the capital (durgalambhopaya ) . Invol- 
ving as they do numerous magical tricks, these measures reveal 
that neither Kautilya himself believes in the genuineness of the 
royal divinity and omniscience nor does he want the ruler to 
believe in this nonsense. But he wants that nevertheless, by 
means of skilful propaganda carried on by a well-organized 
machinery, the masses should be impressed with the all-knowing 
and divine character of the conqueror, so that his own people 
might support him whole-heartedly in his aggressive designs, 
and those of the enemy might transfer their allegiance to the new 
conqueror. It is argued that such magical tricks and similar 
practices advocated at a few places in the Arthasastra are foreign 
to the work and in contradiction to the true character of Visnu- 
gupta as we have it in the rest of the Arthasastra or in the drama 
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of the Mudraraksasa 1 . They appear to be the interpolation of 
a later period when Tantricism had grown into a craze in India. 
While the problem of distinguishing between the genuine and 
spurious in the ArthaJ astro has still to be solved, the apparent 
contradiction in Kautilya can be explained by presuming that 
he does not stop at any scruples for the sake of the state. 

What has been stated above shows that a distinctive feature 
of the Arthasastra politics as expounded by Kautilya is the deli- 
berate use of superstition by the ruling class to hoodwink and 
overawe the masses into -allegiance to the state. Kautilya pro- 
poses a number of superstitious practices not only to deprive 
the people of their earnings but to mobilise them for furthering 
the aggrandizing schemes of the conqueror and for destroying 
the enemy. The way in which Kautilya lays down these mea- 
sures leaves no doubt that he does not believe in them but regards 
them as superstition. Since they exert tremendous hold on the 
minds of the masses, he turns them into an instrument for serving 
the interests of the state. Indeed, he earnestly desires that the 
common people should put their faith in these superstitious 
practices. To achieve this object he proposes methods of organiz- 
ed persuasion and indirect coercion. Perhaps the most import- 
ant function of the propaganda machinery of the Kautilyan 
state is to sow the seeds of illusion in the masses of the people 
about the supernatural powers of his ruler. Kautilya seems 
to have acted according to the principle that as a result of cease - 
less and effective propaganda even falsehood can be made to 
appear as truth. In case the people refuse to be credulous, 
they are to be subjected to practical indoctrination and physical 
torture at the hands of the agents of the king. The Kautilyan 
king should not believe in the performance of sacrifices or worship 
of gods, because whenever the occasion demands they are to 
be violated with impunity. Kautilya’s attitude on the whole 
question can be perhaps summed up by stating that what is 
superstition for the ruler is true faith for the masses. 

In time of distress (< apaddharma ) the brahmanical canons such 
as the Maim Smrti and the Sdnti Parva permit the ruler to over- 
ride religious considerations. The latter, however, also recom- 
mends the use of superstitious practices on the part of the king 

I, H. G. Seth, “The Spurious in Kautilya' s AS A Volume of Eastern and 
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for misleading the people. In a section, in which 
Bhlsma instructs the king to behave as a veritable 
opportunist, he lays down that a ruler desirous of 
wealth should pose as a religious pretender, appearing 
with a tuft of hair 1 . Clearly the measure is intended to exploit 
the superstitious beliefs of the masses in order to extort contri- 
butions from them. The difference between the Santi Parva 
and Kautilya lies in the fact that the latter prescribes many 
other measures of this type. 

This is, however, not to single out Kautilya as an exponent 
of superstitions in ancient politics, because it is precisely this 
idea which is to be found in The Republic of Plato, which propa- 
gates the lie and fiction that God has placed gold in the philo- 
sophers, silver in the warriors, and brass and iron in the husband- 
men and artisans 2 . He feels that it is not possible to pass this 
myth as fact among the masses in one generation, but they may 
be made to believe in the tale in the second, third and the succeed- 
ing generations 3 . Widely separated in point of distance, 
although not in point of time, Plato and Kautilya 4 give expres- 
sion to the view that the ruling class should foster superstitions 
for the preservation and extension of its power. This view found 
favour also with the politicians in Rome. In spite of the influ- 
ence acquired by the priestly colleges of Rome, “it was never 
forgotten — least of all in the case of those who held the highest 
position — that their duty was not to command, but to tender 
skilled advice. 5 ” The Roman statesmen submitted to these 
transparent tricks rather from considerations of political expedi- 
ency than from religious scruples; and the Greek Polybius 
might well say that ‘‘the strange and ponderous ceremonial 
of Roman religion was invented solely on account of the multi- 
tude which, as reason had no power over it, required to be ruled 
by signs and wonders” 6 . A similar trick was exercised by states- 
men in early India and sometimes exposed by bold and penetra-- 

1. arthakamah iikhaiji kwydddharmadhvajopamdm. $P, 120. 9. 
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ting thinkers. Thus Ban a had the temerity to reject the whole 

rigmorale of royal divinity as the work of sycophants who be- 
fuddled the minds of weak and stupid monarchs, but did not 
fool the strong and wise” 1 . 

We have assigned an independent section to superstition and 
politics in Kautilya in order to draw attention to a feature, which 
has generally been ignored. But really we cannot draw any 
sharp line between the first and second sections of our study. 
Taken as a whole our examination of the relation between reli- 
gion and politics in the Arthasastra reveals three major trends. 
Tirst, basically the Kautilyan state upholds the brahman ical 
ideology as set forth in the early law-books. But it wouM be 
wrong to think that it is obedient to an all-potent sacredotal 
authority, a characteristic which has been ascribed to the Indian 
mind in general 2 . For it disregards — and this is the second 
trend— even suppresses those religious practices, brahmanieal or 
heretical, which undermine the authority of the state. Third, 
Kautilya seems to exploit the ignorance and superstition of the 
people, especially in external policy, for serving the ends of the 
state. 


1. Basham, Wonder that was India, pp. 86-7. 
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KUSANA POLITY 

After more than two centuries of disintegration following 
the fall of the Maurya empire the Kusanas restored the partial 
political unity of Northern India and maintained it for about 
more than a century. But the Kusana political organization 
did not possess that rigid centralisation which characterised the 
Maurya administrative machinery. The inscriptions and, to 
some extent, the coins, which form the chief source of our study 
of the Kusana polity, do not give any indication of the existence 
of numerous state officials, who are known from the epigraphs 
of Asoka and the Arthasastra of Kautilya. The one striking 
difference between the Maurya and the Kusana rulers is the use 
of grandiloquent titles by the latter. In the beginning Kujula 
Kadphises, the founder of the Kusana power in India, is describ- 
ed as a small chief ( yavuga ), but, with the expansion of their 
power, he and other Kusana rulers use such titles as maharaja , 
rajatiraja . 1 Both these titles were used by the Parthian 2 rulers 
Gondopharnes and Azilises, who flourished in the first half of 
the first century A. D. 3 , although in comparison with the Kusana 
successors their power was very limited. The earliest epigraphic 
mention of the title maharaja is to be found in the first century 
B. C. Hathlgumpha Inscription of Kharavela, where his ances- 
tor Mahameghavahana is described as maharaja 4 . But the title 
rajatiraja , although Indian in form, was of foreign extraction and 
was apparently derived by the Kusanas from their Parthian 
predecessors, who adopted it from the Achaemenians. The 
first Parthian king to use the title ‘King of Kings’ was Mithridates 
II, 123-88 B. C 5 . This seems to have been imitated by the Saka 

1. Set Instr., p. 149, 1 . 2; cf p. 124. 

2. Ibid., p. 123. 

3. Ibid., p. 1x0. 

4* L* 1 * 

CII, ii, pt. I, p. xxix. 
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chief Maues 1 after 88 B. C., and was also used by the Parthian 
rulers now and then. A Jain text, the Kalak&c&ryakath&naka , 
which seems to contain genuine traditions about the first appear- 
ance of the &akas in India 2 , uses the prakritised form rayahiraya 
in the case of a Saka sahi 3 . Since lesser rulers such as the Saka, 
and especially the Parthian, styled themselves as rajatiraja and 
maharaja, these titles should not be taken to betoken greater royal 
authority. This also applies to the case of the Kusanas. Un- 
doubtedly Anoka’s empire was far greater and his authority far 
•stronger, yet he remained satisfied with the simple title of raja. 
Therefore, the above Kusana titles perhaps betray a tendency 
towards decentralisation rather than the real exaltation of royal 
authority, as has been suggested by some scholars 4 . Such titles 
take notice of the existence of lesser kings and chiefs who stood 
in the relation of feudatories to the sovereign power, for the king 
is called mahSraja or the great king in relation to other kings 
(rajas), who do not enjoy that position. Similarly, he is called 
rajatiraja or the supreme king of kings in relation to other subordi- 
nate kings in his kingdom. Thus these titles indicate a feudatory 
organization consisting of tributary states or chiefs. 

The rulers belonging to the Kaniska group generally prefixed 
to their names a title sahi 6 . The title appears as shaonano shao 
on the coin-legends of Kaniska and his successors 6 . The 
sanskritised form of the title, sahanufahi, appeared in the famous 
Allahabad Inscription of Samudra Gupta. Although this 
epithet was ultimately derived from the Persian source, we are 
not certain about the intermediary from whom the Kusana 
rulers adopted this title. Since the title on the coin-legends 
is written in pure Khotani Saka language 7 and ascribed in its 
prakritised form, sdhanusahi , to the Sakas by the Kaiakdcdrya- 
kathdnaka 8 , most probably the Ku?anas derived it from their 
Saka predecessors, whom they supplanted in the area near about 
Mohenjo-daro. The administrative and political significance 

i. Ibid. 

а. Ibid., pp. xxvi-ii. 

3. Ed. H Jacobi, £DA/G, 1880, verse 62. 

4. Raychaudhury, PHA1, 51b edn. p. 518; Ghoshal, Mautyas and 
SdtavShanas, p. 344. 

5. IJider** Lilt , Nos. 21, 69a, 72, 149a, 161 ; Sel Inscr p. 146, i. 10. 

б. CC/Af, i, 69, 75-9, 84. 

7. Cll , ii, pt. I, p. liii. 

8. ZDMG , 1880, p. 262, lines 35* 6. 
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of this title can be brought out from the context in which it is 
used in the above-mentioned Jain text. It informs us 1 that 
the Jain teacher, Kalaka, whose sister was abducted by Garda- 
bhilla, King of Ujjayini, went to the Saka Kula, There the feudato- 
ries ( samanta ) were called sdhi and their overlord ( samantdhivai ) 
sdhdnusahi . Kalaka stayed with one of the sahis, and as this 
chief together with ninety-five other sahis fell into disgrace with 
the sdhdnusahi , he induced them to proceed to Saurastra, which 
they divided among themselves. When the autumn came, the 
Jain teacher led them on to Ujjayini, where Gardabhilla was 
made a prisoner. A sahi was established as overking [rayahiraya ) , 
and this led to the establishment of the Saka dynasty. This 
story reveals three distinct elements in the §aka polity, which 
seem to have been adopted by the Kusanas. Firstly, the sahis 
were not independent kings who had been subjugated but chiefs 
who stood in the relation of feudatories to the great lord (. samanta - 
hivai ). Secondly, the sahis belonged to the same tribe as the 
sdhdnusahi , and, hence the overlord was only the first among 
the equals. Thirdly, as a natural corollary to this the allegiance 
of the sahis to their overlord rested on a slender basis, and at the 
slightest provocation they could withdraw their fealty from him 
and seek their fortunes independently. We have some inform- 
ation about the nature of the obligations of the sahis towards the 
their overlord. In A. D. 90 the Yue-chi sent their viceroy Sie, 
i. e. t according to M. Sylvain Levi a sahi, to attack Pan-chao, 
who, however, succeeded in defeating him 2 . This shows 
that to render military aid to the overlord was an important 
obligation of the sahi. Unfortunately, the existing data neither 
mention the names of the lesser rajas, sahis etc. nor indicate the 
nature of their relations with their Kusana overlord. But for 
a conquering minority from outside the feudatory organization 
was apparently a suitable form of political system. 

The feudatory character of the Kusana political system can 
also be inferred from some other titles. Thus the title mahisvara 
adopted by Wema Kadphises II 3 4 means the great lord. The 
title sarvaloka-isvara 4 means the lord of the whole world. Although 

1. Ibid., p. 267 ff. 

2. Quoted in C1I, ii. pt. I, p. Ixxii. 

3. Sel. Inscr., p. 125. 

4. Ibid. 
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these titles were not adopted by the Kaniska group of Kusana 
rulers, they were different in spirit. Significantly enough the 
generally prevalent Kusana titles such as rajatiraja and sahi 
were not adopted by indigenous rulers, but the term isvara 
associated with the titles of the Kadphises group came to be 
common with post-Gupta rulers, who styled themselves as parmes - 
vara , the supreme lord. 

At one stage the Kusanas were influenced by the Roman 
system of administration inasmuch as Kaniska adopted the title 
of Kaiser 1 , which was obviously used to challenge Roman power. 
But this was a superficial imitation. They were not influenced 
by the Roman system of provincial administration, which was 
an important Roman achievement. The Kusar.as could net 
evolve any sound provincial system either on Maurya or Roman 
lines. It is doubtful whether they exercised any direct adminis- 
trative control over any sizable part of their territories. The 
Sarnath Buddhist Image Inscription of the year “3” of Kaniska 
I (A.D. 81 ?) 2 refers to the rule of two ksatrapas Vanaspara and 
Kharapallana, ruling over the easternmost province, including 
the Banaras region of Kaniska’s empire 3 . That there prevailed 

the system of dual kingship in some parts of Northern India in 
earlier times is known from Greek and Jain sources. But the 
Kusanas seem to have introduced the curious practice of dual 
governorship in a province. Apparently it was intended that 
one ksatrapa would act as a check on the power of the other. 
But probably Vanaspara and Kharapallana could not remain 
on the same footing for long, since in another inscription the 
former is mentioned as a ksatrapa and the latter as a mahaksatrapa * . 
What led to this change is difficult to say. Perhaps this was more 
in keeping with the hierarchical organization in the feudatory 
system than with the equal position of the two ksatrapas. The 
mahaksatrapa (the great satrap) was made, as it were, the over- 
lord of the ksatrapa , who assisted him in the work of administration. 
The names of Vanaspara and Kharapallana clearly show that 
they were foreigners. It is suggested that they were the descend- 
ants of the mahaksatrapa Sodasa of Mathura and retained in 

1. Ibid., p. 149, 11 . 1-2. 

2. Ibid., p. 132, 11 . i-io. 

3. Ibid., fa. 4. 

4. Ibid., Sainath Inscr. No. 2, 11 . 1-2. 
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their position by the Kusanas 1 . If we accept this suggestion, it 
would mean that even the ksatrapas were not directly appointed 
by the Kusana king but were reinstated in their position as 
vanquished chiefs. This may have been true in some cases; 
in other cases the ksatrapas may have been appointed directly. 
At any rate it is clear that generally the scions of the ruling family 
were appointed to this position; thus in one case the son of a 
maharaja was appointed a ksatrapa, probably in North-Western 
India. 2 We have no indication whatsoever of the type of remu- 
neration paid to ksatrapas directly employed by the state, nor 
do we have any exact idea of the number of satrapies in the 
Kusana empire. It has been suggested that the empire was 
divided into five, perhaps seven, satrapies. 3 But we do not 
know how long and how regularly this division functioned, nor 
can we easily classify these satrapies into any well-defined 
categories. 

The inscriptions do not give us sufficient idea about the 
functions of the ksatrapas. As individuals they erected images 
of the Buddha as in the case of Vanaspara and Kharapallana, 
or established several relics of the Buddha as in the case of 
Ksatrapa Vespasi 4 5 , who had appointed a donation master for 
purpose. Except this they do not throw any light on the civil 
functions of the ksatrapa as a governor. The analogy of 
the Achaemenian satraps, 6 who were the predecessors of the 
Parthian and Kusana satraps, might not help much, for the 
Kusanas were separate in point of time from the Persians by about 
five centuries. Nevertheless, as can be inferred from the designa- 
nation grdmasvaml (lord of the villages) of a ksatrapa in a late 
KharosthI inscription of the Peshawar area, 6 probably the 
officer acted as an intermediary between the village headman 
on the one hand and the king on the other, perhaps realising royal 


1 . S. K. Chattopadhyaya, Early Histoiy of Northern India, p. 84. 

2. Sel. Inter., p. 131. 

3. BN. Puri, “Provincial and Local Administration in the Kusana 
Period”, Ptoc. 1 HC , 1945, p. 64. 

4. Stl. Inur , p. 136, 11. 2-4. 

5. Herodotus, The Histories (Penguin), pp. 214-5. 

6. El, xxiv, p. 10. 
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dues from the villages. 1 That this particular ksatrapa enjoyed 
considerable personal influence verging on independence of his 
sovereign ( maharaja ) can be deduced from the fact that a novice 
paid homage to him by erecting a sahghdrama and stupa in his 
honour 2 , in the same manner as many people honoured the 
Kusana maharajas by making religious donations for the 
spiritual well-being of these rulers 3 . 

The kstrapas exercised their powers through military offi- 
cers known as dandanayaka and mahadan fanayaka , who seem to have 
occupied an important position in Kusana polity. During the 
reign of Kaniska we hear of dandanayaka Lala, who served Ksatrapa 
Vespasi as his donation master. 4 This military officer was a 
scion of the ruling family, for he is described as “the increaser 
of the Kusana race. 5 ” Besides, a Mathura inscription apparently 
ascribable to Kusana times mentions a mahadandanayaka Valina. 6 
Another Mathura inscription mentions a mahadandanayaka , whose 
son served under Huviska 7 . Still another Mathura inscription of 
the fourth year of Kaniska refers to mahadandanayaka Hummiyaka 
Canyakka, whose name was given ot a Buddhist monastery. 8 Some 
of these references might suggest that these officers were some- 
times associated with non-military functions also, but under fore- 
ign rule their military duties may have been far more important. 
Thus just as on the civil side, if we may so call it, we hear of raja 
and maharaja, ksatrapa and mahaksatrapa, on the military side we 
hear of dandanayaka and mahadan4anayaka, a feature which seems 
to be in tune with the prevalent hierarchy. Thus the names of 
the Kusana functionaries do not suggest any territorial or func- 
tional associations, as we find in the case of Maurya functionaries 

1. There may be another possible interpretation of he title gtdmasvami 
applied to this ksatrapa. Perhaps in return for his services he was remunerated 
by the grant of a village by his suzerain. But we have no corroborative evi- 
dence for this interpretation. 

2. El, xxiv, p. io. 

3. Infra, p. 

4. CII, ii, pt. I, No. 76, 11 . 2-3. For various interpretations of the 
term dandanayaka and mahadandanayaka see Ghoshal, Indian Historiography and 
other Essays, pp. 177-9. Ghoshal rightly concludes that the term mahadandana- 
yaka means commander-in-chief. Ibid., p. 179. 

5. CII , ii, pt. I, No. 76, 1 . 2. 

6. Ludeis ’ List, No. 66. 

7. JRAS, 1924, p. 402, 1 . 5. 

8. K. D. Bajpai, Free. I. HC 1958, p. 68, [. 2. 
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but indicate a graded hierarchy of the same type of officers, the 
one being superior and the other subordinate. 

As regards territorial units of administration under the 
Kusanas, the Allahabad Inscription of Samudra Gupta mentions 
the existence of visaya and bhukti in their dominions. 1 The 
prevalence of the bhukti is not corroborated by any source and 
hence may have been a projection of Gupta units into Kusana 
times, but that of the visaya is attested by a Buddhist Mahayanist 
text of the third century A. D., which, while defining a devaputra , 
refers to kings ruling in visayas . 2 In the post-Maurya and Gupta 
inscriptions such units are generally mentioned in connection 
with land grants, which have not been found so far in the case 
of the Kusana kings. 

The lowest territorial unit was undoubtedly the village, 
under the gramika , who seems to have been a regular part of the 
Kusana system of administration in the Mathura region. A 
gramika is expressly mentioned in a Mathura Jain inscription 
of the time of Vasudeva 3 ; another Jain votive image epigraph 
from the same place, which mentions two generations of an 
apparently local gramika 4 , should also be ascribed to Kusana 
times. This village institution was obviously taken 
over by the Kusanas from their predecessors and 
retained by them, for the office of gramika was as old as 
the time of Bimbisara, who is credited with the existence 
of 80,000 gramikas in his kingdom. The post continued in 
Maurya times, as is known from the Arthasastra of Kautilya. 
But the continuity in name does not necessarily suggest conti- 
nuity in status and functions. We do not know precisely how 
far the gramika of post-Maurya times continued to perform 
the duties of the gamabhojaka of pre-Maurya and gramika 
of Maurya times. Some indication of the position and functions 
of the gramika can, however, be obtained from the references 
to that officer in Manu. Maintenance of law and order, 
for purposes of which in cases of necessity he could approach 


1. Lines 23-4. 

2- JA, i934> P- 3* 

3. Ludtn ’ List, No. 69a. 

4. Ibid., No. 48. 
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the lord of ten villages, and collection of royal dues in the 
form of grain, drink, fuel etc. were his chief duties 1 , 
and in these respects he does not seem to have been 
different from the earlier village headman. Nor does there 
seem to have taken place any change in his mode of appointment, 
since, like the gdmabhojaka , the gramika was appointed by the king. 
But we notice two important changes in the office of the village 
headman in Manu. Firstly, he was no longer trusted with the 
defence of the village, a function which seems to have been 
exercised by the gdmabhojaka in the pre-Maurya period and under, 
taken by the gramika and the villagers in Maurya times. 2 This 
was now transferred to the gulma or military cantonments stat- 
ioned by the king in two, three or five villages in the countryside. 3 
Apparently in post-Maurya times the foreign rulers did not consi- 
der it safe to leave the old village headmen in possession of arms. 
Secondly, the gramika was paid not in the shape of fines realised 
from the villagers as in pre-Maurya times, or in cash salary as the 
grdmabhrtaka in Maurya times, but in grant of a piece of land. 4 
Thus the first tended to decrease and the second to strengthen the 
power of the headman. But on the whole the hereditary charac- 
ter of the post coupled with the grant of land for the office tilted 
the balance in favour of the growing importance of the village 
headman, which development can be inferred from the use of 
the title gramasya adh.ipati (lord of the village) for the gramika . 5 6 7 

On the basis of Manu it can be said that the gramika of Kusana 
times had something to do with revenue collection, but we have 
no information about the other revenue officers of this period. 
Nor have we any idea about the different kinds of tenure. We get, 
however, some indication of the revenue system of theKusanas 
from the prevalence of the aksayanivi tenure during this period. 
The Mathura Stone Inscription of Huviska (year 28 — A. D. 
106 ?) refers to two gifts, one of punyasala 6 and the other of 500 
pur arias? according to the aksayanivi system, which means that 

1. Manu, VII. 1 16-8. 

2. Altekar, State and Government in Ancient India, p. 226; A$, III. 10. 

3. Manu, VII. 1 14. 

4. Ibid., VII. 1 19. 

5. Ibid., VII. 115-6. 

6. Set Inscr., p. 146, 11 . 1-3. 

7. Ibid., 11 . 1 1-2. 
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these endowments were made on a permanent basis. During' 
this period endowments of money were also made in Maharastra 
according to the same system, as we learn from the Nasik Cave 
Inscription of the time of Nahapana 1 , who was probably a ksatra- 
pa under Kaniska in the early part of his satrapal rule. Land 
grants according to this system, which meant numerous exemp- 
tions in revenue, became frequent in the Gupta period. From 
the first century B. C. onwards we have epigraphic evidence of 
land grants made by the Satavahana rulers, but we have no such 
epigraphic examples in the case of Northern India. In all 
likelihood it was under the Kusanas that the practice of 
making grants according to the aksayanlvi tenure was extended 
to land in Northern India. It seems that because of foreign 
conquest and occupation land came to be treated more and more 
as private possession, and hence it came to be regarded more 
and more partable. But the prevalence of this practice meant 
great loss in revenue to the state. There is, however, another 
aspect of the aksayanlvi gifts sanctioned by the Kusana and Sata- 
vahana rulers. Money endowments, according to this system, 
both in the North and South, suggest that during the first two 
centuries of the Christian era money economy was in a very 
flourishing state. Money lending seems to have been sanctioned 
by religion, for religious needs were to be met out of interest 
on money endowments. This fact together with the large number 
of copper coins attributable to Kusanas may lead us to think 
that revenues were largely realised in cash. In spite of money 
economy, which could have enabled the Kusanas to maintain 
their authority over the lesser lords, the practice of permanent 
grants, and the feudatory organization, were bound to set in 
motion the tendencies towards decentralisation. 

Perhaps the centrifugal forces were counterbalanced by the 
proclaimed association of divine elements with the ruler. Des- 
pite the fact that most Kusana rulers were Buddhist, they tried 
to deify themselves by adopting the title of devaputra (son of God) 
and instituting the dead king’s cult. The deification of the king 
was foreign to Buddhist theories of the origin of kingship as enun- 
ciated in the Digha Nikaya and hardly in complete accord with 
the early brahmanical theories. Although the coronation 


i. Ibid., p. 157, 1. 1. 
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formulas of the later Vedic period refer to prayers to various 
gods for conferring their respective qualities on the king, they 
nowhere describe him as the son of God. On the contrary the 
Vedic coronation formulas clearly mention the human parents 
of the king. The Satapatha Brahmana , however, represents the 
king as the manifestation of Prajapati. 1 A similar idea is found 
in the Atharva Veda , which describes Vaisvanara Pariksit as the 
king who rules over all peoples, the god who is above mortals 2 , 
but this portion of the collection is a later addition. At any rate 
it is clear that such a view of the divinity of the king did not 
prevail on any considerable scale during the Vedic period. In 
subsequent times the Arthasdstra makes skilful use of religion for 
strengthening royal authority 3 , but it does not lend divinity to 
the office of the king. The Buddhist ruler ASoka prided himself 
on being called devanampriya, dear to gods, a title which was 
continued by Dasaratha, the grandson of ASoka 4 5 , but it was 
abandoned in post-Maury a times when the title devaputra, men- 
tioned in 21 Brahml (according to Liiders ’ List ) and 3 KharosthI 
(according to Konow’s List) inscriptions seems to have been as 
popular with the Kusana rulers as devanampriya with Asoka ; 
the title devavrata , devoted to God, was confined to the Parthian 
king Gondopharnes. 6 

Once the title devaputra had been adopted by the Kusana 
rulers, theoretical justification came to be provided in a near 
contemporary Mahayanist Buddhist text, Suvarnaprabhasotta - 
masutra , to which attention was first drawn by Sylvain Levi. 6 
Here the question is asked why a king born as a man is called 
God ( deva ) and why he is styled the son of God {devaputra) . 7 
The answer is that before being born as a man he was living 
among the gods, and that, because the thirty-three gods (each ) 


1. V. 1. 5. 14. 

2. XX. 127. 7-10. 

3. Supra, pp. 156-62. 

4. Laden’ List , Nos. 954-6. 

5. Stl. Imcr.y p. 123. 

6. JA, 1934, p. iff. 

7. kathaiji manufyasambhuto rdjd devas tu proiyaie , kena ca hetnud rSjd deva • 
pulras tu procyate. Quoted by F. W. Thomas in B. C. Law Volume , ii, 313. 
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contributed to his substance, therefore he is called “God-son ”. 1 
A similar explanation of the divine origin of the king in the 
Manu &mrti 2 and the Sdnti Parva was probably inspired by 
Kusana associations. Unlike the Suvarnaprabhasottamasutra, 
Manu does not use the term devaputra for a king but states that 
the king is vested with the respective attributes of eight gods 3 , 
and asserts that even if a child the king should not be disregarded, 
for he functions as a great divinity in the form of a human being . 4 
The Sdnti Parva , which has many verses in common with Manu 
and which poses the question regarding the origin of kingship 
practically in the same manner as the above-mentioned Buddhist 
source, represents the original king to be the descendant of 
God 5 . Thus these three texts, one Buddhist and the other two 
brahmapical, impart such a divine character to the king as he 
never enjoyed before, and in all these cases the inspiration seems 
to have com; from the Kusapa side. But the Kusana royal 
title devaputra was not in accord with Indian tradition, and hence 
it did not find favour with other Indian rulers, subsequent or 
contemporary. 

It has been contended by F. W. Thomas that devaputra was 
not an official title of the Kusana rulers but a complimentary 
epithet given to them by their subj ects, a view accepted by U. N 
Ghoshal . 6 Taking the hint from Levi Thomas successfully 
establishes that devaputras are mentioned in earlier Indian litera- 
ture and that they form a class of divinities . 7 But the use of the 
term in earlier literature as “god-son” or as “a class of divinity” 
does not preclude it from being used in a special sense by the 


ievinirdndm adhijthdne matuh kuk$au pravekjyati. pan am adhifthite devaih 
pascad garbhe prapadyate. hirji capi manure loke jay ate sriyate nxpah ; api vai devas - 
ambkuto devaputrah as ucyate. trayastrirjisair dev^rjaendrair bhagodatto ntpasja hi; 
putrastvaiji sahadevanam nirmito manujesvarah. JA, 1934, pp. 3-4. 

2. The law-book of Manu is generally assigned to the period 200 B.C. — 
A.D. 200; probably the extracts dealing with rajadharma were compiled in the 
first two centuries of the Christian era. 

3- VII. 7. 

4. VII. 8. 

5. Ch. 59. 

6. Mauryas and Sataoahanas, p. 345. 
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Kusana rulers. That the title devaputra was used to emphasise the 
divinity of the Kusana rulers can be inferred from its justification 
given in the Suvarnaprabhasottamasutra and the explanation of the 
divine origin in near contemporary texts on polity. Thomas 
argues that this title cannot be regarded as official, for it does 
not occur in Kusana coins which contain the official titles such 
as maharaja and rajatiraja . On the basis of his consultation with 
Allan he holds that Cunningham’s reading of devaputra on a coin 
of Kuyala Kara Kaphsa (Kadphises II) is an error . 1 Even if 
this is conceded we may note that all the titles cannot be ac- 
commodated in the coins due to lack of space. Perhaps devaputra 
was not considered so important a title as to find place in the 
coins to the exclusion of such other official titles as maharaja and 
rajatiraja. Thomas’ contention that in India the term devaputra 
was never used as an appellation of royalty except in reference to 
the Yueh-chih 2 does not lend support to his theory. Several 
other Kusana titles such as rajatiraja , sahi , sahanusahi were also 
not used by Indian rulers, but for that reason they cannot be 
dismissed as unofficial epithets of the Kusanas. Thomas points, 
out that direct communications in Kharosthi from Chinese 
Turkestan mention mahanuava and maharaja as the titles of the 
king but omit devaputra . 3 But this line of argument does not sustain 
his thesis since the other Kusana official titles rajatiraja and 
sahanusahi are also not mentioned in the preliminary to these 
communications. In face of Thomas’ negative arguments, which 
only refer to the omission of devaputra in some sources, we have 
positive evidence to show that the title was used not only in India, 
but also in Central Asia, where it occurs in the Khotanese docu- 
ments in Kharosthi, especially in datings . 4 In the Kusana 
inscriptions devaputra is mentioned along with other official titles, 
and hence it cannot be treated on a separate footing from them. 
Besides, it is applied to Huviska by a state official, who held the 
title or designation of bakanapati and who was the son of a 
mahadat:danajaka. h It is but natural that the officers would prefer 

1. Ibid., 307. 

2. Ibid., 319. 

3. Ibid., 308. 

4. C 1 I, ii, pt I, p lxxiv. Unfortunately I have no information about 
the contents of the coins of Kaniska and Vasudeva, which have been recently 
discovered in Russian Central Asia. 

5. JRAS , 1924, pp. 402-3. 
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to use only official titles. Further, the title daivaputra appears 
along with other official titles in the famous Allahabad Inscrip- 
tion, which was drafted by Harisena, the official scribe of* 
Samudra Gupta. He could not have probably adopted 
an appellation which was imvented by and confined 
to the subjects and not officially favoured by the Kusana 
rulers. Finally, the evidence of a Buddhist text of the 
third century A. D., translated into Chinese in A. D. 392, 
in which the king of India and the king of the Yueh-chih each is 
described as “Son of Heaven” 1 , and the testimony of a Chinese 
source of the third century A. D., in which the king of the Yueh- 
chih is described as the Son of Heaven 2 , are almost decisive; 
and Thomas himself finds it difficult to refute their testimony 3 . 
Thus it is pretty clear that the title devaputra was officially adopted 
by the Kusanas. But perhaps Thomas is right in suggesting 
that this title was not of Chinese origin. If, with Allan and Thomas, 
we reject the reading devaputra on a coin of Wima Kadphises, 
it would appear that this title was peculiar only to the Kaniska 
group of Kusana rulers, who completely supplanted the Parthian 
rule in North-Western India in the second half of the first century 
A. D. Whatever might have been the source, Semitic or Helle- 
nistic, it is undoubted that the two Parthian rulers Pharates II 
and III, who flourished in the first half of the first century A. D. 
and were the immediate predecessors of the Kusanas, had adopted 
the title of “god-fathered.” 4 Apparently when Parthia had 
been conquered by the early Kusanas the Parthian titles and 
dominions alike were appropriated by Kaniska and his successors. 
As the explanations given in contemporary texts show, in course 
of tim^, the title came to be used as an important political weapon. 

The Kusanas followed the practice of erecting devakulas, 
in which the staiues of the dead rulers were housed. The term 
divakula is recorded in the inscription on the colossal image of 
Wima, 1 and we have further reference to the repair of the deva- 
kula of the grandfather of Huviska during the reign of the latter 2 . 
On the bans of the Prjtimdndtaka of Bhasa the term divakula has 

1. B. C. Law Volume, ii, 314-5* 

2. Ibid., 318. 

3. Ibid., 319. 

4. Ibid., 305. 
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rightly been interpreted to mean the place where statues were 
erected in honour of dead potentates . 1 2 3 Further, on the strength 
of the same source it is argued that this structure was a temporal 
temple and not a place of worship . 4 But the fact that the temple 
in the drama bore no flag, had no divine weapons and other 
signs of an ordinary temple , 5 merely suggests that it was not as 
important as regular temples. Much should not be made of 
the fact that in the drama the brahmana keeper prevents Bharata 
from bowing before the images of his ancestors. Here we have 
to bear in mind the argument of the keeper that a brahmana 
should not bow before ksatriya sovereigns taking them to be 
gods . 6 This plea is obviously inspired by his class preju- 
dices and is irrelevant to the ksatriya Bharata. The term 
devakula clearly means “deity-house”, and what is more important 
the Mathura Inscription of Huviska shows that the repair of the 
dilapidated devakula of his grandfather by a state official was an 
act of religious merit intended for the increase of the life and 
strength of the maharaja rdjatirdja devaputra Huviska . 7 The 
prevalent method of seeking the physical and spiritual well- 
being of the king was to erect some stupa over the relics of the 
Buddha or to perform similar other acts of piety. Obviously in 
this case also the physical welfare of the king was to be achieved 
by performing the religious act of the repair of the devakula of his 
ancestor. Moreover, from the last line of this inscription 8 it 
appears that something was done for the daily guests, and brah- 
manas 9 who were evidently attached to the devakula as priests. 
Cases of such priests are to be found in the devgadhas of Rajputana . 10 

From where did the Kusanas derive the practice of setting up 
devakulas ? It is suggested that this system was taken over from 
the Romans on the bank of the Tiber 1 . But the cult of the dead 


1. D. R. Sahni, JRAS , 1924, p. 402. 

2. Ibid., pp. 402-3. 

3. Jayaswal, JBORS, 1923, pp. 98-9; H. P. Sastri, ibid , pp. 558-61. 

4. Jayaswal, JBORS, 1919, pp. 98-9. 

5. Ibid. 

6. Ibid., p. 560. 

7. JRAS . 1924, p 402, 11 . 2-5 of the inscription. 

8. Ibid., 1 . 6. 

9. Ibid., p. 403. 

10. JBORS, 1919. p. 559. 
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king was in vogue not only in ancient Mesopotamia, but also in 
Egypt where mortuary templess were built to enshrine the statues 
of the Pharaohs. Probably the Romans derived this idea from 
these predecessors and passed it on to the Kusanas either through 
direct commercial contacts or through some intermediaries. 
On the basis of the pre-Kautilyan date of Bhasa it would be 
wrong to suppose that the practice prevailed in India from pre- 
Maurya times , 2 and therefore was adopted by the Kusana 
rulers. The correct position seems to be different. Reference 
has been made to devapitrpuja (worship of gods and ancestors) 
in Kautilya , 3 but this does not imply that the statues of the fore- 
fathers were worshipped. Besides, Kautilya does not specific- 
ally refer to the worship of the dead kings. Obviously this 
practice was introduced by the Kusana rulers, who have left 
several royal statues. The writings of Bhasa, who seems to have 
flourished during the period, merely reflect the existing practice. 
Clearly the practice of erecting devakulas was in keeping with the 
official title of devaputra, and both contributed to the apotheosis 
of the Kusana kings. That the adoption of the title devaputra 
and establishment of devakulas by the Kusanas were deliberate 
devices to deify the kings can be deduced from the representation 
of divine aura round the busts of the kings on their coins. On 
the gold pieces of Kadphises II the shoulders of the king are 
surrounded by luminous rays of flames, and his bust appears 
to issue from the clouds like the gods of Greece. The nimbus 
appears on some pieces of Kaniska, but is much more frequent 
on certain gold pieces of Huviska, who is at once ornamented 
with nimbus, flames and clouds. Vasudeva has simply the nim- 
bus round his head . 4 We know that the nimbus or prabha - 
nundala was especially associated with the divinities represented 
on the coins of Kaniska and Huviska . 5 Therefore it was in 
order to indicate their celestial origin that the Kusana kings got 
themselves represented on their coins with the nimbus, aureole, 
clouds or flames . 6 

1. PHA1, 5th edn , p. 5. 

2. JBORS, 1919, p. 560. 

3. II. 6, PH AI t 5th edn., p. 517, in 3. 

4. M. E. Drouin, “The Nimbus and Signs of Deification on the Coins 

of the Indo-Skythian Kings”, Revue Nwnismatique, 1901, pp. 154-66, tr lA 
1903, p. 427. * * * 

5. IA, 1903, p. 428. 
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In contradistinction to the theory of Divine Right in England, 
where it developed as a logical sequel to the ideas of absolutism 
and centralisation prevalent in theTudur period the all-pervad- 
ing activities of the state of Maurya India did not emphasise 
the divinity of royal power. On the contrary the divine theory 
was sharply enunciated in post-Maurya times, when forces of 
disintegration had come to the foreground. Just as the high- 
sounding titles of the Kusana rulers indicated nothing more than 
the reality of decentralisaion so also the device of deification 
was nothing more than an attempt to conceal and remove their 
political weakness. Although the potentiality of the idea of the 
divinity of the king in strengthening royal absolutism could not 
be denied, it was eagerly seized and sharpened as a weapon of 
ideological defence of the brahmanical social order . 1 

The deification of the Kusana king served to secure him the 
allegiance of the subjects, of which we have enough evidence in 
the religious gifts made by some officers and individuals. Thus 
a KharosthI inscription from Taxila refers to the establishment 
of the relics of the Buddha in the Dharma-rajika stupa of Taxila 
by a Bactrian for the bestowal of health on an unnamed Kusana 
emperor, who is described as maharaja , rajatirdja and devapulra . 2 
Similarly another KharosthI inscription from Afghanistan speaks 
of the institution of the relics of Sakya Muni for the spiritual merit 
of maharaja rajatirdja Huviska . 3 The practice of making gifts by 
individuals and state officers for the spiritual and physical benefit 
of the rulers never took root in Northern India, but it conti- 
nued among the later Kusanas of the north-west frontier. Thus a 
monastery ( vihara ) was erected by a viharasvami named Rota- 
Siddha-Vrddhi not only for the benefit of his relatives but also 
for that of the queen, princes and princesses of Maharaja Tora- 
mana Shah Jauvla . 4 

The Kusana claim to divine power was accompanied by the 
unambiguous declaration of the religion they professed. The 
coins, which are always considered an important insignia of 

1. The current interpretations of the Dharmaiastra ideas of the 
Icing’s divinity have been summarised and examined in Ghoshal, A History 
4 >f India Political Ideas, pp. 566-7, fh. 20. 

2. Sel. Inscr., p. 129, 1 . 3. 

3. Ibid., p. 153, 1. 2. 

4. Ladas' List, No. 5 
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sovereignty, clearly indicate the faith to which they belonged. 
Thus the Kusana jrawga Kujala Kasa, identified with Kadphises 
I, calls himself dhramithidasa, 1 a title which also occurs as saca- 
dhrama-thitasa on the other coins of the Kusanas. This apparently 
refers to their devotion to the dharma of the Buddha. Besides, 
we have representations of Siva on their coins . 2 But in spite of 
their proclaimed devotion to Buddhism or Saivism the Kusanas 
never adopted a policy of religious persecution. On the other 
hand they seem to have worshipped numerous gods, Greek, 
Iranian and Indian, who are represented on the coins of Huviska . 3 
Under their rule Mathura was an important centre of Jainism, 
as would appear from the large number of the gifts of Jain 
images made the^e by lay and clerical votaries in the reigns of 
Kaniska and Huviska. Similarly, the brahmanical sacrificial 
religion was also tolerated. An inscription mentions the setting 
of the sacrificial post ( yupa ) by a brahmana of the Bharadvaja 
gotra after having performed a sattra of twelve nights . 4 5 Apparent- 
ly it was a policy of live and let live. But since the Kusanas 
showed preference for Buddhism possibly this contributed to 
brahmanical resurgence under the Guptas, who took the place 
of the Kusana power in Northern India within half a century of 
the end of their rule. 

The above sketch of the Kusana polity, though inadequate 
on account of lack of material, would show that the Kusanas 
introduced certain new elements in Indian polity. Some of 
them such as the practice of making gifts for the spiritual or 
physical well-being of the king, and the dual governorship in the 
provinces, did not find suitable soil in India. But the idea of the 
divinity of the king made some impression on later rulers, for 
Samudra Gupta is compared to four different gods. Again, the 
office of the mahadandanayaka , which came to function in the 
eastern, southern and northern provinces of the Gupta empire , 6 
and the practice of making land grants according to the aksaya - 
nlvi tenure became regular features of the Gupta polity. Above 


1. Sel. Inscr., p. 108. 

2. Ibid., p. 125, fn. 3; p. 155. 

3. Ibid., p. 155, fn. 5. 

4. Luders ’ List, No. 149a. 

5. Ghoshal, Indian Historigraphy and other Essays , p. 178. 
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all, the main characterisic of the Kusana political structure, 
namely the organization of the hierarchical feudatory system, 
seems to have been adopted by Samudra Gupta in his imperial 
system. For the rest, the Kusanas continued the old 
pattern of village administration by the gramika , with the probable 
change that this officer was paid for his services by assignment 
of some land but relieved of his responsibility for the defence 
of his village. 



CHAPTER XIII 

VARNA IN RELATION TO LAW AND POLITICS 

( c . 600 B.C — A.D. 500) 

The real character of the ancient Indian polity cannot be 
fully comprehended without a consideration of the relation 
between the varna system on the one hand and law and politics 
on the other. There are good reasons to think that in early 
times caste not only played a vital part in the rise of the state 
power, but also largely conditioned its growth at various stages 
as well as shaped its organs and moulded its laws. 

Reference has already been made to the Puranic speculation, 
which establishes c ausal con nection between the rise ofvarnas 
and the origin of the state. 1 It is stated in half a dozen Puranas 
that, although the duties of different varnas were settled, they 
did not perform their respective functions and came into mutual 
c inflict. In order to put an end to this state of affairs Brahma 
prescribed coercion ( danda ) and war ( yuddha ) as the profession 
of the ksatriyas. 2 Such speculations may have been made in 
the Gupta pericTd when the Puranas and the didactic portions 
of the Mahabharata were put into their final shape. But these 
ideas could not possibly have occurred to the thinkers unless 
there was a basis for them in age-old traditions, or unless 
such a process went on in some of the contemporary tribes break- 
ing into classes. Further, in all the brahmanical works from 
the Dharmasutras and the Arthasastra onwards, the most empha- 
sised function of the head of the state is the maintenance of the 
social order based on the varnas. 3 According to Kautilya, 
the king, as the prom ulgator of dhauna^iTtficfc to protect^the 
fourfold caste sy stem . 4 The Santi Parva clearly states that the 
duties pertammg to one’s caste or social class ( jatidharma and 
varnadharma) rest upon the state power [ksatradharma ) . 5 Manu 
avers that the kingdom can prosper only so long as the purity 

1 . Supra, pp. 36-7. 

2. Vdya Purdna, i, VIII. 160. 

3. Cf. supra, pp. 43-4. 

4. AiSf III. i. 

5. 64. 1-2, cf. 24-5 and 65. 5-6. 
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of castes is maintained. If the bastard people of the mixed castes 
sully it, the state will perish together with its inhabitants . 1 In 
fact Manu can hardly think of the royal functions without being 
connected with the caste system in one way or the other. As 
Hopkins puts it : “Incidental mention of the king standing 
without particular relation to the other castes can only be spar- 
ingly quoted .” 2 According to brahmanical authorities if anybody 
deflects from his caste duties, it is nothing short of a calamity. 
As Narada, a lawgiver of about the fifth century A. D., states : 
“If the king does not dictate punishments to any caste, when 
they have left the path, the created beings of the world would 
perish .” 3 The Santi Parvct identifies the institution of kingship 
with the preservation of the varna system. / It prescribes the same 
punishment for rebellion aganist the king as for causing confu- 
sion in the castes . 4 So far as the sustentation of the class system 
by the state is concerned there is broad agreement between the 
views of the ancient Indian thinkers and those of Plato and Aris- 
totle , 5 although class was considered not so rigid in Greece as 
varna in India. 

ft 

The Dharmasastra insistence on royal responsibility to uphold 
the varna system is corroborated by epigraphic evidence, which* 
although conventional in some cases, throws light on the actual 
position. Asoka’s officers are appointed to work among the 
warriors ( bhatarmysu , ), brahmanas and the ibhyas (i. e. vaisyas ). 6 
It seems that the term dasabhataka in Asokan inscriptions 7 stands 
for the sudras. Thus, broadly speaking, Asoka took the existing 
social order for granted and appointed his officers to work among- 
st the four social classes. Proceeding further, the Nasik Cave 
Inscription of the brahmana Satavahana ruler Vasisthiputra 
Pulumavi (middle of the second century A. D.) informs us that 
the king, who was hostile to the ksatriyas, was a preventor of 
confusion in the fourfold caste system . 8 The near contemporary 

1. yatrali eUparidhvamsajjayante varnadiifakdh rdstrikaih sahatadraf train 
kfiprameia tinasyanti. Manu, X. 61 ; cf. VII. 35, VIII. 41. 

2. Mutual Relation of Four Castes in Manu, pp. 75-6. 

3. Narada Smrti, XVIII. 14. 

4. rajno 1 adharncikvfedyastasya citro vadho bhavtt, ajivakasya stenasya varna- 
samkarasya ta. 86. 21. 

5. Republic, iii, 434; Politics, pp. 274-5. 

6. R. E. V. For the term bhatamaya the interpretation of S£nart seems 
tobe correct. 

7. R. E. IX, XI, XIII and P. E. VII. 

8 . khatiya-dapa-mana-madanasa vinivatita-edtuvana-samkarasa. Sel. Inset., 
p. 197, 1. 6. 
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6 aka ruler Rudradaman, although of foreign extraction, is 
described as being approached (or elected ?) by the varnas. 1 
An inscription, of A. D. 529, of king Samksobha of the Parivra- 
jaka family describes him as devoted to the establishment of the 
varnasrama dharma . 2 Again, the Mandasor Stone Inscription, 
of A. D. 532, of Yasodharman mentions one of his predecessors 
Abhayadatta as acting to the advantage of those who belonged 
to the four castes. 3 It is claimed therein that Dharmadosa 
made the kingdom free from intermixture of all the castes. 4 
Reference may also be made to the Banskhera Inscription of 
Harsa, in which his father Prabhakarvardhana is described 
as a regulator of the system of castes and stages. 5 Thus as 
regards the Guptas and their successors, epigraphs refer to some 
of the most distinguished rulers of the age as “employed in settl- 
ing the system of castes and orders” and “in keeping the castes 
confined to their respective sphere of duty.” 6 The inscriptional 
evidence 7 shows that not only in theory but in practice als o 
the preservation of the varaa-dividcd society was the main func- 
tion of the state. 

As to the caste of the king hjjttlSelf* he was to be a ksatriya. 
In the eariy literature the terms rajanya and ksatriya are synon- 
ymous. But there are instances of the members of other castes 
also becoming kings. The Jatakas furnish at least four examples 
of brahmana kings. 8 Later, in post-Maurya and Gupta periods, 
we find the famous examples of the Andhras, &ungas, Kanvas, 

Vakatakas, Gangas and Kadambas founding ruling dynasties. 
Some of these may have been of brahmana origin; others, espe- 
cially in the Deccan and South, may have been local dynasties 
elevated to the rank of the highest social class. At any rate the 
emergence of brahmana ruling houses is a new development, 
for which there seems to be hardly any parallel in earlier times. 
It is not found necessary to confer the status of ksatriya on these 
rulers. This is, however, found necessary in the case of those 
who originally belonged to the sudra caste. The Puranic 

1. Sel. Inscr., p. 171, 1 . 9. 

2. varndsrama-dharma-sthdpand-niratena. Ibid., p. 375, 1 . 10. 

3. CII, iii, 35, 11 . 15-7. 

4. Ibid., 11. 18-9. 

5. El, iv, 29, 1 . 3. 

6. H. C. Raychaudhury, Advanced History of India, p. 195. 

7. Beni Prasad, The State in Ancient India, p. 500. 

8. B. N. Mehta, Pre- Buddhist India, p. 104. 

9. r&janah iudrabhuyisthah. Vdyu P., ii, 58. 40 ; Kiirma P., Gh. 30, p. 303. 
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prophesy that most of the kings in the Kali age would be sudras 9 
probably refers either to the Buddhist and heretic rulers or to 
such rulers of foreign stock as failed to conform strictly to the 
brahmanical pattern of life. Perhaps t he line of demarcation 
between th e foreigners and sudras was as thin a s betw een the 
slaves and barbarians in ancient Greece . 1 According to Manu 
and Visnu a snataka (one who has finished the period of his 
studentship) should not stay in the land of a sudra ruler, which 
obviously admits the possibility of the existence of a sudra ruler . 2 
But there are two things to be borne in mind. First, historically 
there are very few. examples of sudra rulers. Second, whatever 
disputed examples there are show that after accession to the throne 
the rulers did not continue to behave or to be treated as sudras. 
For example, Candragupta Maurya, who, according to the Jain 
tradition, was the son of a peacock tamer, came to be glorified 
in mediaeval inscriptions as a descendant of the solar race . 3 
Gupta kings, whose title according to the Dharmasastra regula- 
tions should make them vaisyas, came to be connected by marri- 
age alliance with the ksatriya Licchavis and the brahman a 
Vakatakas, and in a Javanese text, came to be described as belong- 
ing to the ksatriya race . 4 It has been suggested that Harsa- 
vardhana was a vaisya, but Hsiian Tsang informs us that he 
was a Rajput, and Bana states that he was a ksatriya. All 
this demonstrates a tendency on the part of the brahmanical 
society to absorb rulers of lower castes into the ksatriya fold. 
If we take caste statistics of small and big rulers in the period 
under review, most of them will be found to be ksatriyas and 
many of them brahman as. There does not seem to be much 
validity in the view that orthodox opinion was more outraged 
by brahmana kingship than by vaisya or sudra sovereignty . 5 
From post-Maurya times onwards the way for the exaltation of 
the rich foreign rulers or the rich members of the lower castes 
to higher social status may easily have been paved by the import- 

1. Aristotle, Politics , pp. 27, 36. 

2. Manu, IV. 61 ; Vifnu , LXXI. 64. 

3. The different views regarding the caste of the Mauryas have been 
summarised in a recent article by K. C. Ojha “Original Home and the Family 
of the Mauryas” in Journal of the Ganganath Jha Research Institute, vol. ix, 1951. 

4. H. C. Raychaudhury, PHAI , 5 edn., p. 258. 

5. Rangaswami Aiyanagar, Rajadharma, p. 213. 

6. art hern balavan sarvo' pyarthadbhavati panditah. yasydrthah sa pumamlloke 
yasyarthdfr sa panditah. Pancatantra, II. 30-1. 
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ance of wealth existing in the consciousness of the people. It 
was stated in the PaHcatantra that it is wealth which makes a 
person powerful or learned 6 .In other words wealthy people 
might be considered as good as ksatriyas_ and brahm anas. 

If enterprising individuals from the lower classes rose to the 
throne either on a wave of reaction against the ruling class, or 
on account of their growing wealth, the brahmanical ideologues 
were prudent enough to assimilate them to the ksatriya caste 
by recasting the old genealogical legends and thus causing the 
least dislocation in the existing social system. This process is 
going on even in recent times . 1 Much has been made of the 
Roman virtue of maintaining the basic social structure by admitt- 
ing into the fold of the ruling class the leading members from 
the unprivileged classes and keeping out the rest. This virtue, it 
would seem, was cultivated in no small measure by the ruling 
class of ancient India. 

Next to the headship of the state its most important organ 
was the army. The right to bear arms — to exercise coercive power 
based on danda — was an exclusive privilege of the ksatriyfts. Accord- 
ing to Manu, in times of emergency this right could be extended 
to the brahmanas and the vaiSyas but never to the sudras . 2 In 
view of the disabilities imposed upon the vaisyas, and particularly 
the sudras, there was a legitimate apprehension that the latter 
might turn their arms against the state which upheld the privi- 
leges of the upper classes. Kautilya alone holds that army of 
vaisyas and sudras is important on account of their numerical 
strength. He seems to have a low opinion of army of brahmanas, 
who, to his mind, can be won over by persuasions . 3 While 
defining the army as an indispensable element of the state, 
Kautilya expressly declares that the best army is purely composed 
of the soldiers of the ksatriya caste . 4 This is corroborated by 
Megasthenes, who refers to the. fighting men (in our opinion 
corresponding to ksatriyas) as forming the fifth class of the I ndiaq 
population, maintained at the expense of the state and leading 
a life of ease in times of peace . 6 The Kamandakamtisara , which 

1. D. D. Kosambi, “Ancient Kosala and Magadha”, JBBRAS* 
xxvii (1952), 184. 

2. Manu, VIII. 348. 

3. bahulasaram va vatiyas udrabalamiti . A$, IX. 2. 

4. Ibid., VI. 1. 

5. Megasthenes, XXXIII, J. W. McCrindle, Megasthenes and Avian, 
P 85- 
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draws heavily upon Kautilya, states that the ksatriyas make 
th e most excellen t mat erial for t he army . 1 All this may indicate 
that at least in the Maurya period the ksatriyas generally consti- 
tuted the standing army paid by the state. Kautilya avers 
that even vaisyas and sudras could be considered for enlistment, 
but Megasthenes does not agree with him. Megasthenes clearly 
states that the husbandmen (obviously the vaisyas and sudras of 
Kautilya, agriculture being their common occupation ) 2 are 
exempted from military service and the soldiers are meant to 
protect them . 3 This means that in face of foreign attacks and 
internal oppression the vaisyas and sudras were completely 
dis armed, so that even the wild beasts and fowls damaging their 
crops were to be scared away by a special class of hunters and 
not by them . 1 

The key post in the army was that of the sendpati (commander) , 
whose appointment by later authorities is confined either to the 
brahmana or the ksatriya caste . 5 Kamandaka states that the 
priest, ministers and nobles are the principal leaders of the army . 6 
As will be shown later, the ministers were either brahman as 
or ksatriyas. The early Buddhist and Jain texts inform us that, 
besides the ksatriyas, the brahmanas also filled the office of the 
senapati and yodhafiva s (warriors ) . 7 

The organization of bureaucracy, which was an important 
instrument of the state apparatus and which was covered by the 
term amatya in the saptanga theory of the state, seems to have 
been also based on caste. In the Jatakas the amatyas play a 
vital role as companions, councillors, and generals of the king . 6 
The repeated mention of the term amaccakulam (family of minis- 
ters) precludes the possibility of lower class people becoming 
ministers . 9 Fick states that these ministers like the khattiyas 


1. IV. 65.7. 

2. R. S. Sharma, Some Economic Aspects of the Caste System in Ancient 
India, p. 14. 

3. Megasthenes, XXXIII, McCrintlle, op. cit., p. 43-4. 

4. Ibid. 

5. senapatih karyo brahmanah kfatriyo* thava. Agni Purana (BI), 220. 1. 

6. KNS, XV, 20. 

7. B. C. Law, India as Described in Early Texts of Buddhism and Jainism^ 
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8. R. N. Mehta, op. cit., p. 136. 
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-were characterised by “a specially devoloped class consciousness.” 1 
He, however, does not make any clear characterisation of their 
caste. 2 But an examination of references to amaccas would 
suggest that they were occasionally brahmanas and. frequently 
ksatriyas. 3 There is no case of gahapati (householder) or arti- 
sans acting as the minister of the king. It appears that even 
during the pre-Maurya period the elasticity of the caste system 
was not so great as to permit the members of the lower classes 
to rise to high posts. The Dharmasutras, which practically cover 
the same period as the Buddhist birth-stories, hardly give 
any idea of the caste of the amalyas , although Apastamba states 
that the men of the first three castes should be appointed to protect 
the people in towns and villages. 4 In the chapter on amatyot- 
pattih Kautilya does not clearly indicate the caste of the atndtyas, 
but a close study of their qualifications may give some idea about 
this. An obvious item common to the list of requisites laid 
down by Kautilya and other thinkers whom he quotes is 
noble birth. This is expressed variously as “father and grand- 
father being amatyas”, “abhijana” and <i jdnapado , bhijatah. ,,h It 
is doubtful whether the qualification of noble birth could be 
found in anybody else than the members of the upper two var- 
nas. 6 As Aristotle puts it, good birth is nothing but— ancient 
wealth and virtue, 7 — an attribute which can hardly be expected 
oTthe lower classes. Again, the enumeration of other qualifi- 
cations constituting the amatyasampat leaves little doubt that the 
minister was to belong to the higher classes. 8 That the avenues 
to the higher bureaucracy were closed to the lower castes is 
borne out by the statement of Megasthenes. He mentions the 
professional class of the councillors and assessors, who monopolise 
the highest posts of governnent, executive and judicial. 9 On 
his basis a later authority states that the noblest and richest take 
part in the direction of state affairs, administer justice, and sit 
in council with the kings. 10 That theirs was an exclusive caste 

1. Fick, The Social Organization of N. E. India etc., p. 143. 

2. Ibid., p. 143. 

3. Ibid., p. 144 ; R. N. Mehta, op. cit., p. 136. 

4. II. 10. 26. 4. 

^ I. 8— Q. 

6. A$, I. 9 . 

7. Aristotle, op. cit., p. 163. 

8. A$, I. 9. 

9. Megasthenes, XXXIII, J. W. McCrindle, op. cit., p. 85. 

10. Arrian, LVI, Ibid., p. 138. 
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is obvious from the rules that its members could not marry out- 
side their own caste, exchange one profession or trade for another* 
or follow more than one business . 1 

The same position seems to have continued in the Gupta 
period, of which evidence can be found in the contemporary 
law-books and inscriptions. Katy ayana insists that the amatya 
should belong to the brahmana caste . 2 An actual example of 
tTuscan be found in the Udayagiri Gave Inscription of Gandra 
Gupta II, which speaks of a brahmana minister holding his 
position acquired by hereditary descent . 3 

» Since Hopkins drew attention to the mention in the Mafia- 
bharata of twenty-one rich vaisya amatyas out of a total council 
of thirty-seven, too much notice has been taken of this fact . 4 
It may be noted that the passage in question does not find place 
in the critical edition of the Santi Parva. The latter, however, 
does refer to the composition of the body of eight mantrins , of 
whom four should be brahmanas, three loyal, disciplined and 
obedient Sudras, and one a suta . 5 6 The appointment of three 
obedient sudras as mantrins can be regarded as an ideal worth 
trying and is in keeping with the liberal attitude of the Santi 
Parva towards the sudras in other matters. But it is to be noted 
that the very term mantrin means the possessor of a magic formula, 
which implies a brahmana.®* 

In the case of ambassador ( duta ), whose post was of consider- 
able importance because of ally being an organ of the state, it 
was laid down that the candidate should belong to the aristocratic 
family (kulinafi) and should be devoted to the duties of a ksatriya 
{ksatradharmaratah ) . 7 8 Speaking of the epic ambassador, Hopkins 
says that “he may be either a priest or an officer of military caste.”® 
From the early Buddhist and Jain sources we know that members 
of the Srotriya class of brahmanas were occasionally employed 
as dutas .• 


1. Megasthenes, XXXIII, Ibid., pp. 85-6. 

2. Verse 11. 

3. CII, iii, 6, 11 . 3-4. 

4. Hopkins, “Position of the Ruling Class in the Epic,” JAOS, xiii 
( 1889), 95 ; K. P. Jayaswal, Hindu Polity , p. 319. 

5. SP , 85. 7-10. 

6. Kosambi, JBBRAS, NS, xxii, 47. 

■7. tfP, 86, 26-7 ; ManUy VII. 63 ff. 

8. Op. cit., p. 163. 
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In the Gupta peri od some impo rtant posts were probably 
Med_byxaisyas. A Gupta inscription of A. D. 493-4 refers to 
an initiated householder named Sarvadatta, who acted as an 
uparika (provincial governor) and a dutaka (executor of grants). 1 
Since this officer is described as the master of masons ( sthapati - 
samrdt ), 2 perhaps he was a vaisya or sudra. 

The influence of caste is to be also seen in some of the collec- 
tive institutions such 2LS thGparisad, paura and janapada. The post- 
Vedic parisad was an important committee which decided_not 
only_ disputed' points of law but also tendered advice to the king. 
It was undoubtedly an influential body of brahmanas. 3 Thus in his 
comment to Gautama’s passage, providing for the composition of 
the parisad , Maskari holds that only the brahmanas have the right 
to expound the law, and quotes Vasistha in his support. 4 
Baudhayana makes it clear that the ten members of this body 
should be vipras . 5 In other references the details of qualifications 

laid down for the membership of the parisad lead us to the conclu- 
sion that it was almost entirely confined to the priests. 

We have no definite information about the caste composition 
of the Jataka parisa. But there is a suggestion that it consisted 
of ministers, uparajan (deputy king), senapati (commander), 
setthi (head merchant) 6 and the purohita (chief priest). The 
mantriparisad of Kautilya, generally regarded as an inner cabinet, 
cons isted of the mantrins recruited out of the amatya s. whoste varna 
charact er has been discussed earlier. The Asokan inscriptions 
HcTnot give any indication about the structure of the parisa. 
We may reasonably conjecture that under the influence of 
Buddhist ideology it might have been closed to the brahmanical 
priests. But, as would appear from Manu and Yajnavalkya, 
in the post-Maurya period the parisad wa s ent irely manned 
by brahmanas. 7 

It is difficult to reach any precise conclusion about the caste 
composition of the paura andjanapada, the existence of which itself 

1. CII, iii, 26, 11 . 23-4. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Hopkins, op. cit., p. 148, footnote; HCIP, i, The Vedic Age, pp. 484-5. 

4. brdhmana eva dharmapravacane tefamevadhikarat. Gautama , XXVII 1 . 
50-51 ; cf. Vas ., III. 20. 

5. Baudh I. 1. 8. 

6. R. N. Mehta, op. cit., p. 135. 

7. Mam, XII. 110-4; *• 9- 
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is a matter of controversy . 1 There seems to be no basis 
for the theory that there was a central assembly 0" th 1 paura- 
janapada, but JayaswaPs arguments in favour of the prevalence 
of the separate bodies of paura and janapada cannot be entirely 
ignored. In many eases, however the term baura means an 
inhabitant of the city, and the term j anapa da an inh abit ant of the 
countryside. Assuming that in some cases the paura and janapada 
were'corporate bodies consulted by the king, our problem is to 
determine their caste representation. On the basis of a passage from 
the Gautama Dharmasutra Jayaswal suggests that the sudra could 
be a member of the paura body. But Maskari’s commentary on 
the said passage interprets paura as samanasthanavdsl, i.e., an inhabi- 
tant of the same place . 2 We are on more secure ground a bout 
the vaisya membership of the paura, which is implied by mer- 
chants acting ^s^presidefft oT that body . 3 There are several 
instances of the gahapatis (vaisyas and ludras according to 
Jayaswal) acting as the members of the naigama, which probably 
was a substitute for the paura in the period represented by the 
Jatakas . 4 The near contemporary account of Megasthenes 
states that husbandmen (e.g. vaisyas and Sudras) do not go to 
town to take part in its tumult for any other purpose , 5 which 
may imply that th t paura was confined to the people of the town. 
In the Pali texts princes also appear as ntgamis, 9 but their number 
does not seem to be great. 

Regarding the membership of the jimapada body there are 
two sets of evidence. The Buddhist sources inform us that the 
brahmanas and ksatriya s were called janapadas. 7 The Santi 
Parva refers to the mantrin as a janapada, which shows that proba- 
by in early times even important ministers attended it . 8 But a 
passage from the Ramayana excludes brahmanas and a section of 

x. Jayaswal, op. cit., Chs. XXVII and XXVIIII, V. R. R. Dikshitar, 
Hindu Administrative Institutions, pp. 156-8; A. S. Altekar, State and Government 
in Ancient India, pp. 10 1-9; Dikshitar, “Note* on the Paura Janapada” and 
“Reply of N. N. Law” IHQ,, vi ( 1930) ,pp. 181, 183-4. 

2. Gautama , VI. 10. 

3. Jayaswal, op. cit., p. 275. 

4. Ibid. 

5. Megasthenes, XXXIII, McCrindle , op. cit., p. 85. 

6. Jayaswal, op. cit., p 273. 

7. Ibid. 

8. kflaprajrialcamedhdoi budbjanapadafi iucify sarvakarmasu yah iuddhah 
sa mantraqi srotumarhati. $P, 84. 38. 
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the ksatriyas (called balamukhyas) from the membership of the 
janapada 1 . It is difficult to determine which set of evidence is 
earlier. Perhaps the Buddhist evidence indicates an earlier 
stage of development. In later times as class distinctions became 
rigid, there grew a tendency to exclude the two upper classes 
from the meetings of the paura and janapada , where the members 
of the lower castes could mee t them on equal ter ms. 

The functions of the paura and janapada may throw some light 
on the nature of their composition. Since the consideration of 
taxation was regarded as one of the chief functions 2 of the paura 
and janapada, in all probability the tax-free brahmanas and ksatri- 
yas could not be their members. Their membership in later 
times was perhaps confined to the vaisyas and 3udras, whose ' 
important representatives assembled and deliberated over 
matters which affected them. Judged in this light, the paura 
and janapada would appear to be territorial orders of the vaisyas 
and perhaps of free Sudras, not having any real voice in the 
affairs of the state but summoned by the king or his agents for 
the collection of taxes. The J ain sources inform us that there was 
a parisa (an assembly) of the gahavais (i. e., vaisyas and sudras), 3 
but whether it had to do anything with the collection of taxes 
is not known. Arguing on the basis of the above estimate of 
the nature of the paura and janapada, it would appear that members 
of the lower classes were sounded on matte rs of t axation but 
ignored in matters of administration. __ 

The maintenance of order and the administration of justice 
were the primary functions of the early state, but the machinery 
framed for the purpose was a superstructure raised on relations 
existing between the four social classes. In fact the effect of 
the varna system is to be seen most clearly in the organization of 
the judicial system and the legislation framed by the brahma- 
nical lawgivers. The appointment of judges was to be made 
on the caste basis. Here Manu and Yajnavalkya give the first 
preference to the brahmanas ; failing them, members of the 
next two classes could be appointed as judges, but on no account 
could a ^udra be permitted to hold this office 4 . Visnu (about 

1. brdhmandbalamukhyalca paurajanapadaih saha. Ayodhya Kanda, II. ig-20. 

2. Jayaswal, op. cit., pp. 262-3. 

3. J. C. Jain, Life in Ancient India, p. 71. 

4. Manu, VIII. 20-21; Yaj., 2-3 with VijnaneSvara’s commentary. 
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A. D. 300) provides that the administration of justice should be 
entrusted to well-instructed, brahmanas, either accompanying 
the king or alone. 1 Katyayana also repeats the law of the 
previous authorities and affirms that in no case should a §udra 
be appointed as judge (pradavivaka ) . 2 According to him, a few 
merchants, who are men of high family, could be present in the 
court (i. e., could act as sabhyas).* 

A very little known 4 but striking feature of the brahmanical 
law code is its class legislation. It is to be found in the law of 
evidence and in the penalities prescribed for offences against 
person, property, reputation etc. As for evidence, firstly, the 
outcast ( i.e ., one fallen from his varna duties) could not act as 
a witness, 6 and secondly, me mbers of one caste cou ld not 
appear as wit nesses for persons of other castes 1 For, it was~laid 
down that a brahman a should act as a witness for a brahman a, 
a ksatriya for a ksatriya, a vaisya for a vaisya, a Sudra for a Sudra, 
and a woman for a woman. 6 It was further provided that 
dasas (slaves) or bhrtakas (servants), obviously recruited from 
the sudra varna, must not be examined as witnesses. 7 While 
deposing, members of different castes were to be administered 
different kinds of oath and shown different kinds of treatment 8 . 
The same discrimination obtained in matters of ordeal. Yajna- 
valkya lays down the ordeals of weight, fire, water, and poison, 

! respectively for the four varnas . 9 

Like the code of Hammurabi or the Anglo-Saxon code, the 
Dharmasastras provide different laws for different varnas for 
the same offence. The value of the compensatory fine in the 
case of death varies from caste to caste. The two lawgivers of 
about the fifth century B. C. lay down that for slaying a ksatriya 


1 Vifnu, III. 72*3 

2 bidhmano yatra na syattu kfatriyamtatra yojayet, vaisyam va dharmsast- 
rajiiam sudratji yatnena varjayet. Verse 67. 

3. Kat Verse 58. 

4. B. N. Dutt was the first to emphasise this aspect in his work Studies 
i:i Indian Social Polity. 

5. Vim, VIII. 2. 

6. sliinaiji sakfinah stiiyah kwydddvjdndrji sadrsah diijdh, sudidnarji santafy 
iudrasca antyandmaniyayonayah. Vas., XVI, 30 ; Manu, VIII. 18; Taj., II. 19. 

7. Manu, VIII. 70. 

8. Gautama, VIII, 20-23; Manu, VIII. 88-9. 

9. II. 98. 
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the offender has to give to the king one thousand cows and a 
bull in expiation of his sin, for slaying a vaisya one hundred cows 
and a bull, and for slaying a sudra ten cows and a bull. 1 Four 
later lawgivers provide for similar discriminatory rules in this 
connection. 2 It sounds shocking to the modern democratic 
mind to learn that Baudhayana, Apastamba and Manu prescribe 
the sa me fine for killing a Sudra as for killing a dog 3 . It is 
provided by several lawgivers that, if a man of lower caste 
strikes a man of higher caste, he should be deprived of the limb 
which he uses. 4 5 It is possible to produce examples of such laws 
in cases of defamation, 6 stealing, 6 inheritance 7 etc. Indeed 
there is hardly any conceivable sphere oflife, economic, political 
or social, where there is no legal discrimination between the 
different varnas. The Dharmasastras, and the smrti section of 
the epics and the Puranas, are replete with such discriminatory 
regulations. The law-books of the Gupta period softened 
some of these provisions, leading to some improvement in the 
legal status of the fourth varna. 8 • The development was perhaps 
somewhat similar to what we notice in the Byzantine empire of 
Justinian (527-565), under whom procedure was simplified in 
manumitting slaves. 9 but class distinctions ruled in the penal- 
ties of criminl law. Thus if a rich man forged, he was deported; 
if a poor man, he went to the ghastly toil of the mines 10 In 
Gupta India, however, the legal discrimination was not directly 
based on economic distinctions but on varna divisions, which 
were closely connected with economic status. 11 

Between the beginning of such discriminatory laws with the 
early law-books and their climax with Manu, Kautilya’s legislation 
introduces a liberal prelude, its object being to provide a scheme 

1. Baudh., 1. 10. 19. 1 and 2; Apastamba , 1. 9. 24. 1-4. 

2. Gautama, XXII. 14-6; Vas., XX. 31-3; Manu, XI. 130-1; Vtfpu 
L. 1-7 and 14. 

3. Baudh., 1. 10. 19. 6; Apas., 1. 9. 25. 13; Manu, XI. 132. 

4. Manu, VIII. 279; Taj, II. 215; Gautama, XII, i. 

5. Gautama, XII. 1 1-3. 

6. Vifnu, IX. 1 1-4. 

7. Baudh,, II. 2. 3- 10; Vas. XVII. 48-50; Vifriu, III. 32; Gautama . X. 21 • 

Manu, IX. 151; Taj., II. 125; A§, III. 6. ^ * 

8. Madras, pp. 250-1. 

9. Cf. Ibid., pp. 228-9. 

10. Jack Lindsay, Byzantium into Europe, p. in. 

1 1 . This has been discussed in the author's Some Economic Astiects of th* 
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of imperial laws overriding petty considerations of caste. In 
consonance with his view that moderation is the essence of the 
.administration of justice , 1 Kautilya tries to lessen the rigours of 
•class legislation. According to him in certain cases capital 
punishment could be inflicted even upon the brahmanas , 2 and 
in others his face could be branded so as to mark him as a crimi- 
nal 3 . For giving false evidence he possibly prescribes the same 
fine for members of all the castes . 4 While the law-books pres- 
cribe different rates of interest for different classes, Kautilya only 
States that an interest of a pana and a quarter per month is just . 5 
It seems that Kautilya considers a section of the sudras as Aryas 
and hence does not agree to their enslavement . 6 ASoka express- 
es a similar attitude when he ordains that kindness should be 
shown to the serfs and slaves. In spite of all this there is hardly 
any fundamental difference between Kautilya and the authors 
of Dharmasastras on questions of class legislation. An illustra- 
tion of the point is his law regarding sexual relations, according 
to which, for adultery with a brahmana woman, a ksatriya shall 
be subjected to the highest fine, a vaisya deprived of his property, 
and a £udra burnt alive wound in mats . 7 Further examples of 
t his type can be multip lied fro m Kautily a’ s l aws regarding defa - 
mation, assault and offence of eati ng forbidden food , 8 

The problem to be investigated is, how far class legislation 
worked in practice. The very fact that it forms a common fea- 
ture of all law-books shows that it must have its roots in the actual 
life. As Hopkins says in another connection: “the unanimity 
of the legal works in most of these particulars would point to 
their universal custom. 9 ” Corroborative evidence from early 
Jain literature also points to the same direction. A Jaint text 


1. yatharhadandah p ujyoh. A$. I. 4. 

2. brahmariam tamapah pravesayet. AS, IV. 9. 

3. tasydbhisastanko lalate. AS, IV. 8. 

4 . aS, hi. 9 * 

5. sapadapana dharmyd masavrddhih panasatasya. A$ t III. 9. 

(6. Sudras, pp. 163-6. 

7 AS, IV. 13. 

Ibid., III. 18-9; IV. 13. 

.9. Op. cit., p. 104. 
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of about the fourth century A. D. refers to four kinds of pa risa 
(orders) in the administration of justice.We learn that for the same 
crime offender from the khattiya order was beheaded, the offender 
from the gdhavai (i. e., vaisya and Sudra) order was burnt to 
death on a^ife ofbark, the offender from the mahana order was 
either branded on the body as a criminal or was banished, and 
the offender who was an isi ( isi ) was admonished mildly . 1 
A nother Jain text informs us about a c ase in which a brahmana 
killed a washerma n and dyed his body with The blood. When 
the guilcTof was hermen went to the king’s co urt, they returned 
disappointed without getting justice because they found the 
brahmana sitting there 2 3 . These references from the Jain litera- 
ture of the early centuries of the Christian era show that class 
legislation was not a paper business, but actually worked in prac- 
tice. The whole thing, as embodied in the brahmanical law- 
books, may not have been applied literally, but unless sufficient 
evidence to the contrary is forthcoming, it is difficult to believe 
that it was not observed in its essence. 

A superficial review of the varna in relation to law and 
politics may create the impression that in all administrative and 
judicial matters the brahmana got the first place, the ksatriya 
came second, the vaisya followed next, and the Sudra got the last 
place. But there are good reasons to think that the ksatriya 
was nearer the brahmana and the vaiSya nearer the £udra. a 
U. N. Ghoshal cites a number of examples, which show the exis- 
tence and importance of close political alliance between the two 
vital social forces, namely, the brahmanas and the ksatriyas, 
during the later Vedic period . 4 There are more of such instances 
as we proceed further. If the brahmanical literature empha- 
sises the primacy of the brahmanas, the Buddhist and Jain litera- 
ture, although a little biased towards the setthis (merchants) 
and gahapatis (peasant householders) because of their financial 

1. Quoted in J. C. Jain’s Lift in Ancitnt India, p. 71. 

2. Ibid., p. 65. 

3. Hopkins was the first to make this suggestion more than sixty years - 
ago in his works Relation of the Four Castes in Mam and Position of the Ruling Caste 
in the Epic. It was further pursued by G S. Guhrye in Cast} and Race in 
India and utilised by S. A. Dange to draw new conclusions in his book India 
from Primitive Communism to Slaveiy. The various aspects of this central point 

need further examination. 

4. A History of Hindu Public Life, pt. I, pp. 73*80* 
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support, lays stress on the primacy of the ksatriyas. None of these, 
or no other branch of ancient literature, pleads for the primacy 
of the vaiSyas or Sudras. In the Jataka stories whenever the 
ksatriya loses his throne, he does it to the brahmanas . 1 They 
mention several anti-royal revolts engineered by the combined 
leadership of the brahmanas and ksatriyas. The same idea is 
expressed by Kautilya in these words : “Royal power ( ksatra ) 
triumphs even without arms and ever remains invincible when 
it is held up by the brahmanas, is sanctioned by the counsels of 
ministers ( mantrins ), and follows the precepts of sastra ” 2 3 . 

The later DharmaSastras dilate upon the necessity of having a 
common front of the two upper classes, and in doing so they 
relegate the vaisyas to the position of the i^udras. Manu clearly 
states t hat ksatriya s can not p r osp er withou t b rahmanas and 
brahmanas without ksatriyas, butbeing closely united they pros- 
per in this world and the next?* From this it logically follows 
that the king should carefully compel the vaisyas and sudras 
to do their work otherwise the whole world would become chaotic 
( vyakula ). 4 The measure recommended here is similar to the one 
we find in the Roman empire, where in the third century A. D. 
an attempt was made to compel the slaves and lower orders to 
stick to their functions. In the Brah mavai varta Bur ana, a work of 
early mediaeval period, cow slaughter by a vaisya or a sudra 
isjregarded as an offence of the same nature . 5 It further states 
that a vaisya who kills a vaisya or a Sudra is equally sinful . 6 
In other words, the same value is attached to the life of persons 
of both the lower classes. 

Except the Jatakas, the above sources may be described as 
representing the theoretical position in regard to the political 
combination and importance of the two upper classes, which is 
generally confirmed by literary and epigraphic sources. It 
seems that such a position obtained in the republican as well as 


1. Infra, p. 201. 

2. brahmanenaidhiiarft kfatrarj 1 mantrimantrabhimaniritam, j ajatyajitamatyan- 

tarj 1 iistrdmga masasiri ta m . A$, I. 9. 

3. Manu, IX. 322. 

4. Ibid , VIII. 418. 

5. Ktwajanmakdn 4 a (Allahabad, 1920), LXXXV, p. 407. 

6. Ibid , pp. 418-9. 
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the monarchical states. We have already referred to the correla- 
tion of class forces in the republican governments, of about the 
sixth to the fourth century B. C., in which the ksatriya aristorcacy 
ranked higher in the social scale than the brahmanas and gaha- 
patis, not to speak of inferior classes. 1 As regards the later 
republics, the use of the terms Malavya and Ksaudrakya for the 
non-brahmanas and non-ksatriyas by Patanjali shows that at 
least in the republics of Malavas and Ksudrakas the two upper 
classes lorded it over the lower classes. 2 

So far as the monarchical states are, concerned, epigraphic 
records of the Gupta period furnish several examples of political 
combination between the brahmanas and ksatriyas effected 
by means of matrimonial alliances. There is the well-known 
example of the marriage of the Vakataka brahman a prince with 
a ksatriya princess of Bharasiva Naga family. 3 The Poona plate of 
Prabhavati Gupta shows that this daughter of Candra Gupta II 
was married to the Vakataka brahmana ruler Rudrasena II in 
the fo urth century A. D. The Mandasore inscription ofYaso- 
dharman of Malwa mentions the brahmana Ravikiriti as the hus- 
band of Bhanugupta, the sister of the Gupta ruler Bhanugupta 
(A. D. 501-u). 4 Kakustthavarman, the brahmana king of 
the Kadamba family, got his daughter married to Gupta and 
other rulers. We also learn that Hastibhoja, a brahmana minister 
of the Vakataka maharaja Devasena, was descended from a 
ksatriya lady married to his ancestor, the brahmana Soma. 5 

Although throughout the period under review there seems 

combined domination of the brahmanas and the 
ksatriyas, it seems that till Maurya times the principal role 
inTKe combine was that of the ksatriyas, influenced by the hetero- 
dox ideology of the Buddhists and Jains. But in post-Maury a 
and Gupta times the mantle fell on the brahmanas or brahma- 
nical rulers bred in the orthodox Dharmasastra ideology. 
Later texts generally emphasise that the brahmanas should receive 
the first preference. While the phase of ksatriya domination 
resulted in the centralisation of the state, that of brahmanical 

1 Supra, p. 93, fn. 3. 

2 Patafijali on Pdnini, IV. 1. 168 and Kdiika on Panini, V 3. 114. 

3. Cl I, iii, 56, 11. 2-7. 

4. Ibid., p. 152. 

5. Ibid. 
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domination set in motion the process of its feudalisation. The 
power and influence of the brahmanas rested mainly on gifts 
made to them. A brahmana, whether learned or ignorant, 
deserved to be a donee and could accept gifts without any scru- 
ples . 1 Further, in early mediaeval times, the people were 
required to pay to the brahmanas a re gualr t ax called brahrmn a- 
viijifati 2 , comparable to tithe realised by the Church in mediaeval 
Europe. This shows that the producing population were brought 
under the obligation to support the priests, for this tax, which 
accounted for a 20th part of the produce, was recognised and 
hence indirectly sanctioned by the state. But the most important 
factor that contributed to the growth of the brahmanical power 
was the practice of land grants, the virtues of which were extolled 
in the DharmaSastras and the didactic portions of the epic and 
the Puranas. As the early Buddhist texts inform us, the process 
of land grants to the brahmanas had begun at least as early as 
the fourth century B. C. 3 , but it assumed serious proportions 
by Gupta times. The political results of such a process, as would 
appear from epigraphic evidence, were bound to prove fatal 
to the organization of a centralised state . 4 

Notwithstanding the difference in the character of the 
ksatriya-dominated centralised Maurya state on the one hand, 
and the brahmana-dominated decentralised post-Maurya and 
Gupta state on the other, there seems to be hardly any alteration 
in the position of the vaisyas and Sudras so far as their exclusion 
from the high offices of the state is concerned. It seems that the 
brahmanas and ksatriyas constituted the ruling class and the 
vaiSyas and sudras formed the ruled class, and this in spite of the 
fact that the latter two accounted for the overwhelming 
majority of the population. Some merchants who acted as 
heads of corporate bodies or were sufficiently rich may have been 
the objects of special favours, but on the whole the two lower 
classes were excluded from important political bodies and higher 
public offices. This seems to be more true especially in the case 
of the Sudras. Although Yajfiavalkya, who otherwise adopts 
a liberal attitude towards the sudra, declares him without rights 

1. Kane, History of Dhaimaidstra, ?i, 117. 

2. 1 A , vii, 75, 79, & 5 ]purvaprattadevabrahmadeyabrahmana virrisatirahitam. 
El, viii, 20A ( A. D. 639-40) , 1 . 45 ; 20B ( A. D. 640-1 ) , 1 . 48. 

3. Supra, p. 137 ; B. C. Law, op. cit , p. 162. 

4. Inna, pp. 203-5. 
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(< adhikarahlna ) in religious matters 1 , it is pretty certain that 
he was also excluded from high public offices. 

Arist otle states that, if many poor men are excluded f rom 
office, the state would be necessarily full of enemies 2 . Whether 
this was true of the state in ancient India is difficult to say. The 
greatest handicap in finding out the reaction of the lower classes 
is lack of literature written from the standpoint of the vaisyas 
and sudras. The scattered references in the Jatakas, Dharma- 
sutras, Kautilya’s Arthasastra, later portions of the Mahdbharata , 
Manu Smrti and the Visnu Smrti are meagre and unsatisfactory. 
Still something can be said on their basis. To begin with the 
jatakas, in a course of revolt against the plundering rule of the 
king and the priest the negamas and the janapadas (obviously 
including the vaisyas and sudras ) 3 do play their part, but theirs 
is the role of acting as auxiliaries, the principals being the brahma- 
nas and ksatriyas. The people beat the plundering priest and 
the king to death, and the Bodhisatta, who is a brahmana, 
is raised to the throne . 4 In another case the people hasten 
to kill the tyrannical king with sticks and stones, but he is saved 
by divine intervention and banished out of the city . 5 These 
stories provide evidence of the kingly and priestly collusion for 
the oppression of the common folk, whose revolt results in the 
transfer of power from one faction of the upper classes to another 
faction. The traditional account in the Mahdbharata states that 
the sudras and vaisyas went out of control and violated brahmana 
women during the period of anarchy, which followed the 
slaughter of the ksatriyas by Parasurama . 6 It is difficult to assign 
this account to any definite period, but it seems to have some 
basis in fact and provides justification for Manu’s theory that the 
king should compel the vaisyas and sudras to work. We have 
some indication of the anti-state activities of the sudras in the 
period under review, although they cannot be compared in any 
way with the revolts of slaves in Rome and those of helots in 
Sparta. 

1. Yaj.. III. 262. 

2. F. W. Coker, Readings in Political Philosophy , p, 66. 

3. sunantu mc\anapadd negama ca iamdgatd...rdja tilumpaie id(tam brahmano 
ca purohito. J a taka, iii, 513-4. 

4. Ibid. 

5. Jat., vi, 156*1. 

6 . tatah iudrdica uaisyasca yathasiairapi acaripah , avartanta dvijdgrjarsdrjv 
daresu bharatarfabha. &P, 49. 61. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE ORIGINS OF FEUDALISM IN INDIA 

( c . A.D. 400-650) 

It is very difficult precisely to define the term feudalism, 
which is attributed to stages of historical development far remov- 
ed from one another in time and place, such as the Interregnum 
(2475-2 1 6° B. C.) after the Old Kingdom in Egypt and the Chou 
period in China (C. 1 122-C. 250 B. C.) ; but generally it is applied 
to society in mediaeval Europe, from the 5th to the 1 5th century 
A. D. It is therefore in the light of certain broad features of 
feudalism in the last sense that we will investigate the origins 
of feudalism in India. 

From the post-Maurya period, and especially from Gupta 
times, certain political and administrative developments tended 
to feudalise the state apparatus. The most striking development 
was the practice of making land grants to the brahmanas, a 
•custom which was sanctified by the injunctions laid down in the 
Dharma§astras, the didactic portions of the Epic, and the Puranas; 
the Antisasana Parva of the Mahabharata devotes a whole chapter 
to the praise of making gifts of land ( bh umidana-prasanisd ) . The 
early Pali texts of the pre-Maurya period refer to the villages 
granted to the brahmanas by the rulers of Kosala and Magadha, 
but they do not mention the abandonment of any administrative 
rights by the donors. The same is the case with the earliest 
epigraphic record of a land grant, a Satavahana inscription of 
the 1 st century B. G., which refers to the grant of a village as 
a gift in the asvamedha sacrifice. 1 Surprisingly enough, adminis- 
trative rights were perhaps given up for the first time in the 
grants made to Buddhist monks by the Satavahana ruler Gautami- 
putra Satakarni in the 2nd century A. D. The land granted to 
them could not be entered by royal troops, molested by govern- 
ment officials, or interfered with by the district police. 2 Two 


1. Sel. lasers., p. 188, 1 . 11. 

2. Ibid., pp. 192, 194*5* 
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significant features of such grants, which became more frequent 
from the 5th century A. D., were the transfer ofj ]JL.sources of 
revenue, and the surrender of police and administrative functions. 
The grants of the 2nd century A. D. mention the transfer of the 
king’s control only over salt, which implies that he retained cer- 
tain other sources of revenue. But in later grants, from the time 
of Pravarasena II Vakataka onwards (5th century A. D.), the 
rulgr gave up h i s control over almost all sources of reven ue, 
including pasturage, hides and charcoal, mines for the production 
of salt, forced labour, and all hidden treasures and deposits. 1 
The Raghuvaijisa states that, among other things, mines constitute 
the wages ( vetana ) of the king for protecting the earth. 2 Accord- 
ing to some grants of the 4th and 5th centuries A. D. the brah - 
naanas ^m^^rajxtgxLthe-Xj gh t , of enj o y in g , th e h i dden -t re a sur es, 
and dep osits of the villages; 3 this meant the transfer of royal 
ownership over mines, which was an important sign of the king’s 
sovereignty. Equally important is the fact that the donor not 
only abandoned his revenues but also the right to govern the 
inhabitants of the villages that were granted. The Gupta period 
furnishes at least half a dozen instances of grants of apparently 
settled villages made to the brahmanas by the large feudatories 
in Central India, in which the residents, including the cultivators 
and artisans, were expressly asked by their respective rulers not 
only to pay the customary taxes to the donees, but also to obey 
their commands. In two other land grants of post-Gupta 
times royal commands were issued to government officials em- 
ployed as sarvadhyaksa and also to regular soldiers and umbrella- 
bearers that they should not cause any disturbance to the brah- 
manas. 4 All this provides clear evidence of the surrender of 
the administrative power of the state. Nevertheless, the inscrip- 
tions of the 5th century A. D. show that the ruler generally 
retained the right to punish thieves, which was one of the main 
bases of the state power. The process of disintegration reached 
its logical end when in later times the king made over to the 


1. Ibid., p. 422, 11 . 26-29. 

2. XVII. 66. 

3. CII , iii, 41, 1 . 8; Set. Itucr, y p. 422, 1 . 29. 

4. R. S. Sharma, “Politico-Legal Aspect of the Caste System ”, JBRS , xxxix, 
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brahmanas not only this right, but also his right to punish all 
offences against family, property, person etc. 

Of the seven organs of the state power mentioned in literary 
and epigraphic sources, the taxation system and coercive power 
based on the army are rightly regarded as two vital elements. 
If they are abandoned, the state power disintegrates. But this 
is the position created by the grants made to the brahmanas. 
The fiefs are usually granted for as long as the existence of the 
sun and the moon, which implies the permanent break-up of the 
integrity of the state. They are allotted to the b rahmanas in 
ret urn for their religious services, wh ic h might secure the spirit ual 
welfare of the donors or their ancestor s. Nevertheless, it was 
apparently not merely a religious obligation to grant land to the 
brahmanas, but also a political necessity, as would appear from 
the nature of grants, which were permanent fiefs not to be entered 
by the soldiers and officers of the king. In one case this political 
necessity is very evident. The grant of the Vakataka ruler 
Pravarasena II clearly lays down that the thousand brahmanas 
to whom a village is granted can hold it only on condition that 
they commit no treason against the kingdom, do not slay brahma- 
nas, do not commit theft and adultery, do not poison kings, do 
not wage wars, and do no wrong to other villages. 1 Thus in 
this case the object is not to secure the support of the priests, but 
to prevent them from acting in opposition; although negative, 
the purpose is clearly political. Commenting on the term 
brahmadeyya in the early Pali texts, Buddhaghosa, who flourished 
during the 5th century A. D., states that the br ahmadeyya g rant 
carries with it judical an d administrative ri ghts. 2 which is corro- 
bSiated’^By contemporary epigraphic evidence. This inter- 
pretation of the term brahmadeyya does not reflect the position in 
the pre-Maurya period but in the time of the commentator. 
Thus the widespread practice of making land grants in the Gupta 
period paved the way for the rise of brahmana feudatories, who 
performed administrative functions not under the authority of 
the royal officers but almost independently. What was implicit 
in earlier grants became explicit in grants from about A. D. iooo, 
and was well recognised in the administrative systems of the 


1. Sel. laser., p. 422, 11 . 40-43. 

2. PTS Pali-English Dictionary, s.v. brahmadeyya. 
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Turks. Whatever might be the intention^ of the donors, the 
grants helped to create powerful intermediaries wielding consi- 
derable economic and political power. As the number of the 
land-owning brahmanas went on increasing, some of them gradu- 
ally shed their priestly functions and turned their chief attention 
to the management of land; in their case secular functions became 
more important than religious functions. But above all, as a 
result of land grants made to the brahmanas, the “comprehensive 
competence based on centralised control”, which was the hall- 
mark of the Maurya state, gave way to decentralisation in the 
post-Maurya and Gupta periods. The functions of the collection 
of taxes, levy of forced labour, regulation of mines, agriculture 
etc., together with those of the maintenance of law and order, 
and defence, which were hitherto performed by the state officials, 
were now step by step abandoned, first to the priestly class, and 
later to the warrior class. 

In the Gupta period there is no direct epigraphic evidence 
of grants made to officers for their military and administrative 
services, although such a possibility cannot be entirely ruled 
out. The^Maw Smzti provides f or the gr an t of la nd, tgucsvenue 
offi cials who w ere in charg e of o ne, ten, tw enty, a hundred or 
a thousand village s . 1 This rule is reproduced in the law-book 
of Brhaspati 2 also, which may suggest that it continued to 
enjoy authority in the Gupta period. Although Gupta inscrip- 
tions do not refer to this practice, Pala inscriptions speak of such 
revenue officers as gramapati (head of the village) and dasagra- 
mika (head of ten villages), which latter term may be understood 
in the same sense as we find it in the law-book of Manu . 3 In earlier 
times charges on land, which formed the primary source of 
revenue to the state, w?re directly collected by the agents of the 
state or by the gamabhojakas or gopas, i.e., village headmen. For 
this purpose Kautilya provided that a census should be taken of 
all the households, recording the number of their inmates and 
the amount of property owned by them , 4 so that the government 
could determine the amount of taxable property and obtain an 


1. VII. 115-20 

2. XIX. 44* 

3. History 0 f Bengal , i, 277. 

4. A$, II. 35. 
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estimate of the labour power it might requisition. It seems that 
from the Gupta period the state shifted at least part of the burden 
of collecting taxes to the feudatories, which made it no longer 
necessary to maintain a record of households. This can be 
inferred from the accounts of the Chinese pilgrims. Writing in 
the beginning of the 5th century A. D. about the conditions in 
the MadhyadeSa, which lay in the heart of the Gupta empire,. 
Fa-hsien observes : “They have not to register their households 
or attend to any magistrates and their rules”. 1 This is an indi- 
cation of the slackening of the Gupta central authority in taxation 
and executive administration. We get similar information from 
Hsiian Tsang about the state of administration in the first half 
of the 7th century A. D. To quote from him: “As the govern- 
ment is generous, official requirements are lew. Families are 
not registered...” 2 Therefore the observation of the Chinese 
pilgrims that families were not registered can be explained by 
assuming that the state no longer bothered about the direct 
collection of taxes from the peasants, which function was probably 
taken over by intermediaries between the tillers of the soil and 
the government. This may be taken as another presage of the 
feudalisation of the state apparatus. 

During the post-Gupta period there seems tohave taken-place 
a ^i gnifi ca u^ €hattge 4 ff-^ie"payment of o flic ci s em ployed-by the 
state._ If we rely on the authority of Kautilya, in the Maurya 
period all the officers of the state from the highest to the lowest 
were paid in cash, the maximum salary being 48,000 panas and 
the minimum 60 panas , probably per month. 3 We do not know 
whether all the officers under the Gupta empire were paid in 
cash, for the Chinese evidence on this point is not quite clear. 
Legge’s translation of a passage from Fa-hsien informs us that 
“the king’s body-guards and attendants, all have regular sala- 
ries 4 ”. But Beal translates the passage differently : “Thf 5 chief 
officers of the king have all allotted revenues”; 5 and recently 


1. Samuel Beal, Travels of Fah-hian and Sung-Yun, Ch. XVI, p. xxxvii. 
Chinese Literature, 1956, No. 3, 154 gives the following translation : “They are 
unencumbered by any polltax or official restrictions.” 

2. Watters, On Yuan Chtoang’s Travels in India, i, 176. 

3. AS, V. 3. 

4. A Record of Btiddhistic Kingdoms, Tr., p. 45, 

5. Travels of Fah-hian etc ,, p. 55. 
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a Chinese scholar has translated the crucial passage thus : “The 
king’s attendants, guards, and retainers all receive emoluments 
and pensions”. 1 If we accept the last rendering, it would appear 
that the term emoluments, having a wider context, might include 
grants. At any rate it is clear that, in the time of Harsavardhana 
high officers were not paid in cash for their services to the state, 
for one fourth of the royal revenues was earmarked for the endow- 
ment of great public servants 2 . At one place Hsuan Tsang 
explicitly states that the governors, ministers, magistrates and 
officials had each a portion of land assigned to them for their 
personal support. 3 Thus under Harsa revenues were granted 
not only to priests and scholars 4 but also to the officers of the 
state, a practice the existence of which is supported by the paucity 
of coins belonging to this period. 

The problem of payment ta.Qfficers in gra nts of revenues can 
be further examined in the light of the designations of tlje admims- 

- n, FMbcmjw — - - - . nuj..,. ^ r j | 9***r**r ^ 

trative officers and units oQheJjupta period. The titles bhogika 
and bhogapatika suggest that these officers were assigned offices 
not so much for exercising royal authority over the subjects 
and working for their welfare as for enjoying the revenues. 
Sometimes the bhogika held the office of amatya also. 6 We wonder 
whether in such a case the office of the bhogika was meant to 
remunerate its holder for his functions pertaining to the other 
office. Further, the office of the bhogika was generally hereditary, 
for at least three generations of bhogikas are mentioned in several 
cases. 6 All these factors must have naturally rendered the 
bhogika a powerful overlord, comparatively free from the control 
of the central authority. The bhogapatika is mentioned as one 
of about a dozen officers stationed in Vardhamana bhukti, when 
Maharaja Vijayasena was ruling there as a vassal of Maha- 
rajadhiraja Sri Gopacandra about A. D. 507. 7 It has been 
rightly^suggested that this officer was probably a jaglrdar . 8 

1. Ho Chang-chun, “Fa-hsien’s Pilgrimage to Buddhist Countries”, 
Chinese Literature, 1956, No. 3, 154. 

2. Watters, op. cit., i, 176. 

3. S. Beal ( tr.) , Si-Tu-Ki, i, 88. 

4. Ibid., i, 87. 

5. CII, iii, 23, 11 . 18-20; 26, 11 . 22-23. 

6. Ibid., iii, 26, 11 . 22-23. 

7. Set. Inscr., p. 360, 11 . 3-4. 

8. Ibid., p. 360, fn. 9. 
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The early Kalacuri inscriptions introduce a new official bhogi - 
kapdlaka 1 2 , who may have acted as superintendent over the 
bhogikas . a In one case, towards the last quarter of the 6th 
century A. D., the bhogikapalaka also appears as mahapilupati 
(head of the elephant force). 3 4 Whether he was given this post 
because of his services as bhogikapalaka or vice versa is not clear. 
But all the same such terms as bhogika, bhogapatika and bhogika- 
palaka smack of feudal relations. 

It is suggested that the bhogika was possibly also connected 
with the bhukti,* 1 but in the Bengal inscriptions the governor of 
the bhukti is called uparika. The use of the term bhukti, which 
occurs in the sense of a territorial unit in Gupta inscrip- 
tions, requires some explanation. The term first appears 
in the Allahabad Stone Pillar inscription of Samudra Gupta. 
It is stated that the Kusana rulers and those of Ceylon and the 
islands were allowed to retain possession of their visayas and 
bhuktis (dominions) on condition of paying homage and giving 
daughters in marriage. 5 Afterwards bhukti recurs constantly 
in inscriptions in the sense of a large administrative unit. Liter- 
ally the term bhukti means something intended for enjoyment, 
for the idea of rulers enjoying the earth was fairly current during 
this period. 6 So it is likely that as a territorial unit the bhukti 
may have been meant for the enjoyment of the governor under 
whose charge it was placed. 

The term bhukti can be compared with bhoga, a term of similar 
import. In an inscription of Central India (eastern part) dated 
A. D. 508-9 the phrase maharaja-Sarvandthabhoge 7 clearly means 
the territory enjoyed by Maharaja Sarvanatha. In this context 
the term bhoga probably implies enjoyment of territory by the 
Gupta feudatory Sarvanatha under the nominal authority of 
the emperor, but the term bhukti means enjoyment of territory 
under the emperor’s direct and close control. In the inscriptions 
dated in the Kalacuri era, Jiowever, the term bhoga indicates 

1. CII, iv, 13, 1. 4; 18, 1. 9. 

2. Ibid., Introd., p. cxli. 

3. Ibid., 13, 1. 4* 

4. CII, iii, p. 100, fn. 2. 

5. Set. Inscr ., p. 258, 1. 24. 

6. ye bhukta guptaaathairnna. Set. Inscr., p. 394, vene 4. 

•f CII, iii, 24, 1. 4. 
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a somewhat smaller revenue area placed under the charge of 
a bhogika. 

In North India and Bengal the bhukti was divided into visayas , 
but if our interpretation of some phrases in the Damodarpur 
Copper-plate grants is accepted even the latter were meant for 
the enjoyment of district officers placed over them. The phrase 
anuvahamanake Kotivarsavisaye has been rendered as “ever-pros- 
pering district”. 1 But it would be more appropriate to take 
anuvah in the sense of carrying, which is supported by the comment 
to Manu, III.7. 2 Hence the term anuvahamanake visaye should 
be understood as a district bearing burdens, the nature of which 
is indicated by the use of the phrase hastyasvajanabhogena , 3 which 
shows that the district contributed to the enjoyment of the govern- 
or either by supplying elephants, cavalry and infantry or by 
defraying the cost of their maintenance by the district governor. 4 
Thus it would appear that the visaya of Kotivarsa had to bear 
the burden of the enjoyment of its governor by maintaining his 
forces. 5 

In the Maurya empire the rajukas or divisional heads were 
appointed by the emperor, but their counterparts in the Gupta 
empire, the kumardmatyas, were appointed by the uparika. A 
passage in an inscription of Kumara Gupta (A. D. 448) has been 
taken as indicating a closer personal relation between the head 
of a district ( kumaramatya ) in Bengal and the Gupta emperor, 
and it is suggested that the kumaramatya of Pancanagari, who 
is described as bhattaraka-padanudhyatah (devoted to the feet of the 
lord), 6 was appoited directly by Kumara Gupta I. 7 But the 
term bhattdraka 8 . does not refer to Kumara Gupta, for in all his 
three earlier Bengal inscriptions he is described as parama- 
bhaltaraka 9 This is also found in two other inscriptions in 

1. R. G. Basak, El, xv, 131, fn. 2. 

2. Monicr-Williams, Sanskrit- English Dictionary, s. v. anuvah. 

3. Sel. Inscr., p. 338.1. 3. , 

4. The rendering, ‘Uhe government of the infantry, cavalry and the 
elephants” (El, xv, 144) docs not represent the literal meaning, but may be 
accepted in the secondary sense. 

5. El, xv, no. 1, plate no. 4, 11 . 2-3. 

6. Sel. Inscr., Baigram Copper-plate Inscription of G. E. 128 ( p. 342) , 1 . 1. 

7. B. C. Sen, Some Historical Aspects of the Inscriptions of Bengal, p. 21 1. 

8. Sel. Inscr., pp. 280, 283 & 285. 

9. Ibid., p. 324, Li; El, xxiii, 8, 11 . 10-n (probably the inscription 
refers to Budha Gupta) . Cf. Sel. Inscr., p. 403, 1 . 1. 
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which the Gupta emperor Budha Gupta is described in exactly 
similar terms. Therefore the crucial passage implies that the 
kumaramatya of Pancanagari was devoted to his immediate lord, 
who may have been the head of the Pundravardhana bhukti. 

It was only in the heart of the Gupta empire or in areas 
nearer home that even the head of the visaya was appointed by 
the Gupta emperor, as we find in the case of Sarvanaga, visaya- 
pati of Antarvedi or the country lying between the Gang a and 
the Yamuna 1 , but significantly enough here also the terms of the 
appointment of the district officer refers not to the administra- 
tion or welfare of the subjects but to the enjoyment of his 
territory by the visayapati . 2 Thus it would appear that, except in 
the areas in the heart of the empire, the Gupta emperor hardly 
enjoyed the direct allegiance of the district officers, who were 
devoted to their immediate lord rather than to their overlord. 

But it would be wrong to assume that the uparika , kumaramatya 
and visayapati behaved as independent feudal barons. Ordina- 
rily several royal officials, in some cases as many as nine, were 
connected with land grants in villages. 3 These grants mention 
higher and lower officers, but it is difficult to ascertain that in 
all cases the designations of the officers are arranged in hierar- 
chical order. A Gujarat inscription (A. D. 541) recording a 
grant of land by Mahasamanta Maharaja Sangamasimha conveys 
his order to his subordinates, who include rajasthaniyas, upari - 
kas, kumaramatyas, catas, bhatas and others. 4 The analogy of the 
Bengal inscriptions shows that the uparika was higher in status 
than the visayapati and kumaramatya. This shows that the order 
regarding grants was conveyed not only to high officials but also 
to their subordinates, which indicates that the ruler (in this 
case a feudatory) tried to make his authority felt even over the 
heads of the visaya , although these were appointed by the uparika . 

The growing hereditary character of the divisional and district 
officers, from the Gupta period onwards* undermined central 
authority and tended to feudalise the administration further. 
Although Kautilya lays down that officials ( amatyas ) and 

1. CII, iii, 16, 11 . 3-4. 

2. antarvvedyarfl bhogabhivfddhaye varttamane. Ibid., 11 . 4-5. 

3. CII, iv, 7 , 11 . 2-4. 

4. Ibid., 11, 11 . 1-3. 
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soldiers should be hereditary, we have hardly any contemporary 
epigraphic evidence to support this. But the inscriptions of 
the Gupta period show that the posts of the mantrin and the 
saciva , who served with the Gupta emperor, were hereditary; 1 
so was the post of the amatya in Central India 2 and Vaisali. 3 
In one case in Central India we and five generations of office- 
holders in one family, of whom the first was amatya , the second 
amatya and bhogika , the third bhogika, and the fourth and the 
mahasandhivigrahika 4 . The same region also furnishes other instan- 
ces of two 6 and sometimes three 6 generations of bhogikas. Further, 
the surname datta of the uparikas in charge of the bhukti of Pundra- 
vardhana 7 suggests that they probably belonged to the same 
family. Theoretically the emperor enjoyed the power of dis- 
missing his officials, but in practice they and their descendants 
continued to be in office because of their local strength. They 
further gained in power and influence because of the practice 
o combining several offices in the same person. 

It is striking to note that during the Gupta period village 
headmen appointed by the king were becoming semi-feudal 
officers primarily concerned with their own gains. What was 
done in the Maurya period by the superintendent of agriculture 
in the interests of the state was now done by the village headman 
(, gramadhipati ayuktaka ) for filling his own granary. 8 The ayukta - 
ka, who seems to be mentioned as a village official in some 
Central Indian inscriptions of the early 5th century A. D., 9 
lived upon a share of the agricultural produce of the village 
people 10 , probably sending the major portion thus realised to the 
king. What is remarkable is that he could impose forced labour 
on peasant women to serve his own needs, 11 and not for the sake 
of the ruler, as was the case in earlier times. 

1 . Set. Inscr., pp. 282-283, 11 . 6-7 ; CII, iii, 6, 11 . 3-4. 

2. CII, iii, 22, 11 . 28-30. 

3. Dikshitar, The Gupta Polity, pp. 149-50. 

4. CII, iii, 22, 11 . 28-30; 23, 11 . 18-20. 

5. Ibid., 27, 11 . 21-22. 

6. Ibid., 26, 11. 22-23. 

7. Set. Inscr., p. 284, 1 . 3; p. 324, 1 . 2; p. 328, 1 . 2. 

8. Kama S , V. 5. 5. 

9. CII, iv, 6, 1 . 2 ( only the ayuktaka is mentioned in connection with 
a land grant) ; 7, 11. 2-4. 

10. Karpa S., V. 5. 5. 

11. Ibid. 
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During the Gupta period there arose a new type of village 
Xvhich served as the resort of royal favourites. It is stated in a 
Purana text that such a village was mostly inhabited by wicked 
and powerful people who, not owning any fields themselves, 
lived upon the fields of others. 1 The class of royal favourites, 
who formed a group of intermediaries, seems to have been an 
important concomitant of feudal development on the political 
side. 

The process of conquest, by which smaller chiefs were reduced 
to subordination and reinstated in their positions provided they 
paid regular tributes and did homage, contributed in large mea- 
sure to the growth of feudal relations. The process reached its 
culmination with Samudra Gupta, whose whirlwind conquests 
of vast areas led to the establishment of such relations on a much 
wider scale and provided a pattern for his successors. During 
the 6th century A. D. the term used for conquered feudatories 
was samanta. It is evident from its use in the Arthasastra of Kautil- 
ya and the inscriptions of Asoka 2 that in the Maurya period this 
term meant independent neighbours. In post-Maurya law-books 
itJHvas used in the sense of a neighbouring proprietor of land, 3 
and not in the sense of a feudal lord as has been made out in a 
recent work. 4 Similarly there is no evidence for the view that 
Manu (VII. 136 & 9) provides for the collection of the share of 
produce, taxes, fines etc. by the samantas (estate-owners) and not 
by the “king” or ruler of the country. 5 

The first epi graphic mention of the term samanta in the sense 
of a feudatory is found is the Barabar Hill Cave Inscription of 
the Maukhari chief Anantavarman, in which his father is describ- 
ed as “ samanta-cudamanih ” (“the best among feudatories”) 6 . 
Paleographically this inscription is placed earlier than A. D. 554, 
the date of the Haraha Inscription, 7 and hence the date of Ananta- 
varman’s father may be put round about A. D. 500, when the 
Maukharis were the samantas of the Imperial Guptas. The next 

7 . Markandeya P., 49. 49. M. N. Dutt’s tr. of this passage seems to be 
Joetter than that of Pargi ter. 

2. ^ 4 ^, I, 6; R. E., II, 1 . 5. 

3. Mam (SBE), VIII. 286-9; Taj, II. 152-3. 

4. B. N. Dutt, Hindu Law of Inheritance, p. 27. 

5. Pran Nath, Economic Conditions in Ancient India, p. 160. 

6. CII, iii, 49, 1 . 4. 

7. R. G. Basak, The History of N. E. India , p. 105. 
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important mention of the term samanta is found in the Mandasor 
Stone Pillar Inscription of YaSodharman (C. A. D. 525-535), 
in which he claims to have subjugated the samantas (feudatories) 
in the whole of Northern India. 1 During the 6th century A. D. 
the rulers of Valabhl bore the title of samanta-maharaja and 
mahasamanta. Gradually the application of the term samanta 
was extended from defeated chiefs to royal officials. Thus, in 
the inscriptions dated in the Kalacuri-Cedi era, from A. D. 597 
onwards rajas and samantas took the place of uparikas and kumara- 
matyas . 2 Later, in the land grants of Harsavardhana, the terms 
samanta-maharaja and mahasamanta appear as the titles of great 
imperial officers. 3 The obligations of the samanta towards the 
king cannot be precisely stated, but in the 7th century A. D. 
they included the duty of providing troops for the lord ; this 
seems to have been the case with the samantas of Harsa. Even 
discounting an element of exaggeration in the number of Harsa’s 
army as recorded by Hsiian Tsang, this is so huge that the contrast 
between his army and that of the Mauryas is quite evident. It 
would be too much to expect that, with diminished resources, 
over which Harsa’s government did not exercise the same amount 
of control as the Mauryas, he would be able to maintain such 
a vast army, apparently not essential for the day-to-day defence 
of a kingdom much smaller in extent. The only probable 
explanation seems to be that this was a feudal militia which 
was mustered only in times of war. This hypothesis is borne out 
by the Aihole Inscription, composed in praise of his valiant 
adversary Pulakesin, which describes Harsa as equipped with the 
hosts supplied by his vassals 4 . It is obvious that the practice o 
supplying troops to the lord made him dependent on his feuda- 
tories. 

Central authority was further und ermined by the loss of royal 
monopoly over the possession of horses and elephants, especially 
the latter. In the pre-Maurya period elephants seem to have 
been ordinarily owned by the king, for in a Jataka story an 
elephant is given as a reward by a king to the thirty families form- 
ing a village. 5 Where power lay in the hands of more than one 

1. Set. Inscr., p. 394, verse 5. 

2. ClI , iv, Introd., p. cxli. 

3. El, i, p. 67/; iv, p. 208. 

4. sdmantasend-mukufamani-majukhdkrdnta-pdddravindah , verse 23. 

5. Jdt. i, 200. 
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man, every member of the ruling class had to supply an elephant 
to the state ; this was the case with the 5000-strong aristocratic 
state on the Beas. 1 We learn from Megasthenes that in the 
Maurya period no private person was allowed to keep either a 
horse or an elephant, for these animals were held to be the special 
property of the king. 2 Quoting from Megasthenes Strabo states 
that royal stables were provided for horses and elephants and 
a royal magazine for arms, because the soldier had to return his 
arms to the magazine and his elephant to the stables. 3 The 
number of horses and elephants possessed by the king was consi- 
derable, for Kautilya provides for the posts of superintendent 
of horses and elephants. 4 Thus in the pre-Maurya and Maurya- 
periods horses were owned by private individuals, but there is 
not much evidence for the private ownership of elephants. The 
old tradition of elephants being the exclusive possession of the 
king is recorded in the Raghuvaijisa, in which, along with other 
things, elephants from the forests are said to constitute the wages 
of the king for protecting the earth. 5 But in fact from the post- 
Maurya period onwards the position began to change. The 
Milinda- panha states that the best of elephants, horses etc. belong 
to the king, 6 which shows that royal possession was limited only 
to the elephants of the best quality. This monopoly was further 
undermined in the Gupta period. Narada lays down that owners 
of elephants and horses should not pay any fine for mischief cau- 
sed by these animals, for they are looked upon as protectors of the 
king’s subjects. 7 This signifies that horses and elephants were own- 
ed by private individuals, although superintendents of these an- 
imals are mentioned as important functionaries in the law-book 
of Brhaspati 8 , and also in contemporary inscriptions. We further 
learn that the possession of horses and elephants by the high 

jrruu- .. *1 1 ■■ in.- ■> ■■■« - i>- >. ■■ 1 

1 Strabo, XV. 37, McCrindle, Ancient India as described in Classical 
Literature, p 45. 

2. Strabo, XV. 41-43, McCrindle, Ancient India as described by Megas- 
thenes and Arrian, p. go. 

3. Strabo, XV. 52, McCrindle, Ancient India as described in Classical 
Literature, p. 55. 

4. A§, II. 30-2.. 

5. XVII. 66. 

6. Ed. V. Trenckner, p. 192. 

7. XI. 32, cf. 30. 

8. Sarpskaia Kanda , p. 301, verse. 305. 
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Functionaries of the state was considered a menace to royal 
power. Thus the Kamandaka Nitisara provides that information 
should be kept about the elephants and horses of the mahdmatra 
(superior officer) and the purohita (chief priest) . 1 While in the 
interests of the ruler vigil was to be maintained over the military 
strength of the high functionaries, in relation to the subjects they 
were allowed an amount of latitude which they did not enjoy 
before. Gautama, a law-book which is pre-Maurya in its essen- 
tials, provides a fine for the owner whose horse causes damage. 2 
But in such a case Narada exempts the owners of elephants and 
horses on the ground that they are protectors of the subjects. 3 
Another passage of the same text, however, implies that the owner 
of a horse is liable to punishment for the offence committed by the 
animal if it has been deliberately set to do it. 4 So it would appear 
that in the Gupta period owners of elephants and horses were re- 
garded as natural protectors of the people, a function which was 
formerly discharged by regularly appointed officers of the state. 

In India the need for protection did not lead to any consider- 
able practice of commendation, which was so common in Europe 
on account of the anarchical conditions created by barbarian 
invasions. Nevertheless, the law-book of Visnu, a work of about 
the 3rd century A. D., states that, in order to obtain wealth and 
security, the householder should apply to a lord. 5 The specula- 
tions regarding the origin of government in an early mediaeval 
Tibetan Buddhist text 6 throw some light on this problem. The 
text states that, because of the insecurity caused by theft, the 
people made the strongest among themselves the lords over their 
fields; 7 this is significant, because the earlier Buddhist texts 
refer to the election by the people of a single chief \ and not of lords 
of their fields. The later version, which shows us individual 
peasants surrendering their land to powerful lords in return for 
protection, probably reflects conditions which existed at the 


1. KNS, XII. 44. 

2. Ed. A. F. Steiuler, XII. 24. 

3. XI. 32. 

4. Ndr., XV, XVI. 32. 

5. atha yogikfemirthamihararmdhigacchet. LXIII. I. 

6. W. W. Rockhill, The Life of the Buddha , pp. 211*224. 

7. Ibid., pp. 6-7. 
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time of its origin. But actual examples of commendation are 
very few. According to an inscription of about the 8th century 
A. D., from the district of Hazaribagh, Bihar, the people of a 
certain village commended themselves to a merchant prince who 
afforded hem prote ction by meeting on their behalf a demand 
made by their king for a due or service of uncertain character 
( avalagana ) , l With the king’s approval they requested the mer- 
tchant to become their raja, and he readily agreed to do so. 2 

There is another important indication that central authority 
was growing weaker and local lords stronger. Narada lays 
down that those who oppose the king and prevent the payment 
of taxes should be dealt with by similar people. 3 Although the 
theory of “divide and rule” is very old, the advice that disorderly 
elements should be used one against the other suggests that 
officials under the direct control of the state were incapable of 
dealing with certain powerful individuals who, in all probability, 
approximated to the status of feudal intermediaries. 

The economic developments which created conditions for 
the origin^of feudalism are rather difficult to determine. In 
this connection it has to be considered whether land granted to 
the brahmanas and temples was cultivated or uncultivated, and 
whether such beneficiaries or other landowners were the actual 
tillers of the soil or got their fields cultivated by temporary 
peasants. A Satavahana inscription from the Western Deccan 
of A. D. 130, which grants a part of the royal land to some Buddh- 
ist monks, states that if the land is not cultivated the village is 
not to be settled. 4 This clearly shows that at least from the 2nd 
century A.D. villages which were given away possessed cultivated 
lands. In the Iksvakuinscriptions of the Krishna-Guntur area 
in Andhra Pradesh, of the second half of the 3rd century A. D., 
the ruler is referred to as the giver of hundreds and thousands of 
hala (as much land as can be cultivated by one plough) measures. 5 
The use of “Aa/a” as a measure of land by the Iksvaku rulers 


1. El, ii, 27, 11 . 6-7. 

2. Ibid., 11 . 1-10. 

3. JVor. , X. 4* 5 ^ 7 * 

4. taca kheta ( na) kasate sa ca gamo na vasati. Sel. Inscr ., p. 194, 11 . 3-4. 

5. Ibid., pp. 219-20, 11 . 4-5; p. 222, 1 . 4; p. 227, 1 . 1 ; p. 229, 11 . 3-4; 
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definitely shows that plough cultivation was well known to the 
people of Andhra from the beginning of the 3rd century A. D. 
Although we are not in a position to ascertain the nature of the 
villages granted to the brahmanas as gifts for sacrifices in the 
Western Deccan during the 1st century B. C., 1 2 it is evident that 
such villages granted in the 2nd and 3rd centuries of the Chris- 
tian era were cultivated. 

The use of the terms khila and aprahata in the Gupta land 
grants of North and Eastern Bengal has been interpreted as 
meaning that waste and uncultivated lands were given to the 
brahmanas, but this interpretation does not suit all cases. For 
instance, in the Baigram Copper-plate Inscription of A. D. 448 
the term khila-ksetra 2 cannot be taken in the sense of uncultivated 
and waste land. Firstly, in the contemporary law-book of 
Narada the term khila is defined as a tract of land which has not 
been under cultivation for three years. 3 Secondly, in the above 
grant the khila-ksetra is accompanied by some homestead land for 
a class of persons serving the temples, 4 5 which suggests that it was 
not entirely waste land. Similarly, in the Damodarpur Copper- 
plate Inscription of A. D. 543 the phrases aprahata and khila 6 
seem to have been used in a conventional sense, for in this case 
land is so scarce that five kulyavapas of land have to be purchased 
at three places. 6 Besides, here also untilled ( aprahata ) and fallow 
{khila) land is accompanied by building land {vastiP , 7 which 
makes it doubtful that the land was waste. And finally, the land 
in question is not always described as aprahata, for at one place the 
whole area of five kulyavapas is defined as khila. 8 We learn from 
another Damodarpur land grant of the last quarter of the 5th 
century A. D. that four kulyavapas of land meant for a gift to a 
god called Kokamukhasvamin and seven kulyavapas to 


1. Ibid., p. 187,11. 10- n. 

2. Ibid., p. 343, 11 . 6-7. 

3. XI. 26. 

4. Set. Inscr., p. 343, 1 . 9 & fn. 9. 

5. Ibid., p. 338, 11 . 6-7. 

6. Ibid., p. 338. 

7. Ibid., 11 . 15*18. 

8. Ibid., 11 . 17-18. 
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$vetavarahasvamin, both purchased by a merchant, were 
cultivated areas beyond any doubt. 1 

The grants of land to temples and brahmanas in the eastern 
part of modern Madhya Pradesh, in the dominions of the Parivra- 
jak& feudatories of the Guptas, differed from those made in 
Bengal in two important respects. The Bengal grants, which 
were the results of sale transactions effected by individuals, 
transferred plots of land, while the Central India 
grants, which were made by feudatories, gave away 
villages. The Bengal grants, which were made with 
the sanction of the officers of the central government, carried 
immunity from taxes only, but the Central India grants provi- 
ded administrative immunities as well. Nevertheless as in the case 
of the Bengal grants, in Central India also terms denoting un- 
cultivated land were used in a conventional sense. Although 
several grants in Central India were made “according to the 
maxim of fallow land” (bhumicchidranyaya ) , there is hardly any 
other indication to show that the villages were not cultivated 
and settled. In most cases the term bhumicchidranaydya served 
as a legal fiction. Thus two villages, which were granted accord- 
ing to this maxim to the brahmanas for carrying on the worship 
of the goddess Pistapurika-devi and repairing a temple, were 
clearly settled villages 2 . They were inhabited by brahmanas 
and others, to whom the order regarding the grant was conveyed. 3 
Further, these villages had been bestowed earlier, as a mark 
of favour, upon Pulindabhata (evidently a brahmana), who in 
his turn granted these to another priest Kumarasvamin 4 , for 
which act he obtained the sanction of Maharaja Sarvanatha. 
Incidently this also shows the process of sub-infeudation. 

Similarly in the inscriptions dated in the Kalacuri-Cedi era, 
found in Gujarat and Maharastra and dating from the 5th to 
the 7th century A. D., the term bhumicchidra is apparently used 
i n the grants of those villages and plots of lands which were 
settled and cultivated. 5 Of all these nine cases only three refer 
to grants of plots of land, the remaining six dealing with grants 

7 . tadahantatt fetrasam tpya bhumau . Ibid., p. 328, 11. 5*7. 

2. CII, iii, 31, 11. 7-1 1, 13. 

3. Ibid., 1. 7. 

4. Ibid., 11. IO-I2. 

5. CII. iv, 7, 1 . 9; ii, 1. 10; 14,1. 20; 15,1.21; 16,1.34; 17,1. 34; 19, 
1. 15; 20,1. 13; 21, 1. 29. 
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of villages. It is significant that, in the earliest inscription 
(early decades of the 5th century A. D. ) belonging to this group, 
the order of Maharaja Subandhu regarding the grant of a village 
is conveyed to its inhabitants, 1 although the village is granted 
according to the bhiimicchidranydya. If settled villages were grant- 
ed according to this maxim even in the early part of the 5th 
century A. D., the mention of bhiimicchidranydya in the grants of 
the 6th and 7th centuries may have been a mere formality. Thus 

in a bhiimicchidranydya grant of A. D. 642 from Gujarat land seems 
to have been granted with a farm-house ( sasibaram ), 2 which 

shows that it was cultivated land. In another case the settled 
character of the granted land is very evident, for the “fallow” 
land was granted along with irrigation facilities. 3 

The usual phraseology in almost all such grants is that villages 
and plots of land were granted together with udranga and upari- 
kara , inclusive of all dues and exempt from all gifts, forced labour 
and special rights, and not to be entered by cdtas and bhatas , 
which again suggests that these were settled areas. In several 
cases the donees were also entitled to the receipt of fines realised 
from those who were convicted of ten offences. The long list 
of taxes and imposts from which the donees are granted exemp- 
tion hardly allows us to presume that these villages were virgin 
land. In this context the term avanirandhranydya , the equivalent 
of bhiimicchidranydya , also appears as a legal fiction. Thus in 
Maharastra a village was granted according to the maxim of 
avanirandhra in A. D. 573, but it was declared free from the obli- 
gations of gifts, forced labour, cess for providing meals to royal 
officers on tour, and all taxes, and was invested with the powers 
of adjusting local disputes, 4 which makes it likely that it was 
a settled village. 

Therefore we must be very careful in interpreting such terms 
as khila y aprahata y bhumicchidra and avanirandhra used in the land 
grants of the 5th to the 7th century A. D. Just as the grandilo- 
quent titles of the kings in the inscriptions are not necessarily 
a measure of their exploits, so also such descriptions of land do 

1. gfdmaprativdsinah, CI 1 , iv, 7, 11 . 3-4. 

2. Ibid., 20, II. 12-13 and p. 80, fn. 10. 

3. These were provided by means of idpl, kupa and tadaka. ClI , iv* 
21. 1, 28. 

4. Ibid., 1 20, 11 . 18-20. 
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not always indicate its real character. More often than not 
these are rather in keeping with the form than with the substance. 

In some cases the order regarding the grant of a village to 
the brahmanas is conveyed to the brahmana and other inhabi- 
tants of that village 1 , which shows that the brahmanas are not 
introduced into the village for the first time. Most land grants, 
especially those dated in the first four centuries of the Kalacuri- 
Cedi era, do not furnish any information about the original 
residence of the brahmana donees, although their gotra is frequent- 
ly described as Bharadvaja. But, where their place of residence 
is mentioned, it does not seem to be far away from the site of 
the land granted to them. And there is hardly anything to prove 
that in the Gupta and post-Gupta periods the brahmana donees 
were imported from Northern India into Southern and Western 
India and were thus made instrumental in spreading the know- 
ledge of plough cultivation. 

It has been suggested that the practice of granting land in 
Bengal extended the area under cultivation and rural settlement , 2 

O 

a point which has been stressed by Kosambi, in relation 
to other parts of India . 3 During Gupta and post-Gupta times 
this seems to have been true of some plots of land in Northern 
and Eastern Bengal, but generally in Madhya Pradesh, Gujarat 
and Maharastra settled villages and cultivated plots of land were 
the objects of gifts. Grants to pioneering brahmanas may have 
extended the land under cultivation in the pre-Maurya period, 
when sometimes parts of the royal domain were granted to the 
brahmanas in Magadha and Kosala , 4 and in the Maurya period, 
when areas of land free from taxes and punishments were set 
apart for certain sections of brahmanas ; 5 in the later case it is 
clear that the grant was meant to extend the area of land under 
cultivation, for the relevant provision in the Arthasastra is a part 
of the plan of founding new settlements . 6 There seems to be 
very little evidence of such a process in the post-Maurya period, 
however, and hardly any in the Gupta period, when cultivated 

7 ? CII, iii, 31, 1 . 7. 

2. P. C. Chaudhury, Hist of Bengal, i, 648-9. 

3. An Introduction to the Study of Indian History , pp. 291-6. 

4. DN, i, 87, iii, 114, 127, 131 & 224. 

5. A$, II. 1. 

6. Ibid. 
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land was usually granted to the brahmanas. This practice of 
granting cultivated land may be compared to feudal practices in 
mediaeval Europe, with the difference that in India the recipients 
belonged to the priestly order and thus their number was limited. 

Irrespective of whether land was originally cultivated or 
otherwise, the terms of transfer show that generally plots of land 
were cultivated not by the brahmanas but by temporary peasants. 
It seems that the number of independent and permanent peasant 
proprietors paying land tax directly to the king was falling off. 
Fa-hsien states that “only those who till the king’s land pay a 
land tax”, and that “they are free to go or stay as they please” 1 . 
This probably excludes a large number of other people who did 
not pay land taxes to the state but to priests, temples, monasteries 
or other intermediaries. For in the succeeding paragraph 
Fa-hsien clarifies the position by stating that the monasteries are 
given fields and gardens with husbandmen and cattle to cultivate 
them. 2 

The period between the 5th and 7th centuries A.D. also wit- 
nessed the rise of landowning temples, the prototypes of later 
mathas. Although most grants were executed in favour of the 
brahmanas, some were also made to the temples. We learn of 
two such endowments of land to a temple of the goddess Pistapurl 
in Central India, during the first half of the 6th century A. D. 3 
In the second half of the same century a settled village in the 
Gaya District, “possessed of great wealth and enjoyment”, was 
granted to the goddess Bhavani by the Maukhari chieftain 
Anantavarman. 4 In Bengal, during the 5th and 6th centuries 
A. D. plots of land were granted respectively to the temples of 
Govindasvamin, 5 &vetavarahasvamin, 6 and Kokamukhasvamin. 7 
An analysis of the grants dated in the Kalacuri-Cedi era, from the 
middle of the 3rd century A. D. to about A. D. 750, shows that, 
of thirty-one grants, two were made to Buddhist monasteries, 


1. Legge, A Ruoid of Buddhistic Kingdoms, pp. 42-3. 

2. Ibid., p. 43. 

3. Cll , iii, 25, 11 . 14-15; 31, 11 . 7-1 1. 

4. Ibid., 50, 1 . IO. 

5. Sel. Insir., p. 342 ff. 

6. Ibid., pp. 338-9. 

7. El, xv, 7, 11 . 6-7. 
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three to Hindu temples, and the remaining 26 to brahmanas. 1 
Fa-hsien informs us that, after the Nirvana of the Buddha, the 
kings, elders and lay Buddhists built monasteries for the monks 
and provided them with houses, gardens and fields, with hus- 
bandmen and cattle to cultivate them. 2 Unfortunately the title- 
deeds inscribed on iron, which were handed down from king to 
king and were in force in the time of the Chinese traveller, have 
not so far been recovered. But there is no doubt that the practice 
went on increasing. Hsuan Tsang informs us that the Nalanda 
vihara was maintained out of the revenues of about a hundred 
villages granted to this institution 3 ; in the time of I-tsing this 
number seems to have risen to two hundred. 4 As a result of the 
process of land grants these temples and monasteries developed 
as semi-independent areas enjoying immunities on religious 
grounds, and were gradually converted into mediaeval mathas 
rich enough to tempt the Turkish invaders. 

The accounts of Fa-hsien and I-tsing leave no doubt that the 
monasteries got their lands cultivated by temporary tenants. 
I-tsing also gives some idea about the nature of the tenure on which 
the cultivators were assigned land. He states that the Sangha 
provided the bulls and fields, and generally received one-sixth 
of the produce. 5 I-tsing does not indicate whether the culti- 
vators were also provided with ploughs, seeds, manure and other 
equipment for agriculture. It seems that the tillers of the soil 
were not hired labourers receiving wages, as in former times, but 
were semi-serfs or temporary owners of land paying rental to 
the landowners. If a temple or a monastery was the landowner, 
it had no payment to make to the state. 

The law-books of the Gupta period show that similar arrange- 
ments were made in relation to secular holdings, with the differ- 
ence that the owner of the land was under the obligation of 
making some payment to the state. Kautilya provides that in 
new settlements land fit for cultivation should be given to the 
peasant by the king, 6 but Yajnavalkya lays down that land should 


1. C 1 I, iv, Introd., p. cxlix. 

2. Chinese Literature, 1956, No. 3, 153. 

3. S. Beal, The Life of Hiuen-Tsiang, p. 1 12. 
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be assigned to the cultivator by the landowner ( ksetrasvaml ) 
and not by the king ( mahipatl ), who, of course, was entitled to 
the fruits of improvement made on the land in the case of the 
absence of the owner (svami ). 1 From the comments of the 
Mitaksara and the Viramitrodaya to Tajnavalkaya , II. 158 it appears 
that there were four hierarchical stages comprising mahlpati , 
ksetrasvaml , karsaka (cultivator), and the sub-tenant or hired 
labourer. We are not certain about the last stage during the 
Gupta period, but there can be no doubt about the existence of 
the first three. The law-books of Brhaspati 2 , however, intro- 
duces the term svami in place of the term ksetrasvaml but makes 
it clear that the svami formed an intermediate stage between the 
raja and the actual tiller of the soil. The svami owed this position 
to the practice of leasing out land by the owners to cultivators, 
who were liable to penalties if they neglected cultivation 3 . So 
these cultivators were in the nature of temporary peasants and 
not serfs. 

The above features of the organi-ation of agricultural produc- 
tion are corroborated by the epigraphic evidence. Land-grants 
of the 4th to 6th centuries A. D. in Maharastra and Gujarat 
clearly establish that the recipient was given the right of enjoying 
the land, cultivating it or getting it cultivated on lease. 4 We 
have no means to determine the proportion of the brahmanas 
who were actual cultivators, although their number may not 
have been inconsiderable, for the law-books of the period provide 
that brahmanas might legitimately take to cultivation. 5 But 
where whole villages were granted to a few brahmanas, obviously 
they could not cultivate the whole land themselves, with the 
result that many brahmana villages or agraharas became semi- 
feudal in character. 

We have no evidence to show that peasants in the donated 
villages stood exactly in the same relation to brahmana land- 
lords as peasants to their lords in English manorial villages, but 
in certain respects the peasant was completely subservient to the 

1. II. 157. 

2. XIX. 54-55. 

3. Taj., II. 157-8; flf., XIX. 19, 53.55. 

4. bhunjatah karfatah pradisat karsaratah. CII, iv, 2, I. 6; 11, 1 . 13; cf. 
21, 1 . 32; Set. Inscr p. 405, 11 . 6-7 with fn. 2*3. 

5. Mam, X. 81-82; Taj., III. 35; Ndr., I. 56-60. 
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donee. In many cases because of the right of getting their land 
cultivated by others the donees could replace old peasants by new ; 
thus they might oust their tenants. 1 They could increase the 
amount of forced labour at their discretion, for there was no 
hard and fast rule about it. The recipients of grants could claim 
only customary ( samucita ) taxes, but there was no such limitation 
on the levy of forced labour ( visti ). From the second half of 
the 7th century A. D. the donees were assigned the right to 
impose forced labour as occasion might arise 2 , which suggests 
that they could determine these occasions at their discretion. 
Further, the scope of forced labour was extended. In the Artha- 
iastra of Kautilya forced labour was imposed on slaves and hired 
labourers 3 , but in the Gupta period it was first extended to peasant 
women 4 5 and then to their menfolk, which may have been also 
the case in the villages granted to brahmanas. Moreover, the 
judicial and administrative authority which the donees enjoyed 
must have added to their economic power over the inhabitants 
of the village. Hence in some respects the beneficiaries of grants 
may be compared to the feudal lords of the manors. But in 
other respects the position was different. Probably those who 
were subjected to forced labour were not compelled to work on 
the fields of the grantees to the same extent as in mediaeval 
European manors. Furthermore, the area of land under the 
direct cultivation of the grantee was limited, for we hardly hear 
of the grant of more than a village at a time to the brahmanas. 6 
Consequently there was little occasion for such work and its 
scope was probably limited. 

While the peasants under the donees and ksetrasvamls were 
reduced to a servile position, the free peasants lost in their status 
because of the imposition of several new taxes, which can be 
compared to feudal dues in Europe. It seems that during the 
Gupta period the villages had to pay forced contributions of 


1. CII, iv, Introd., p. clxxi. 

2. sotpadyamana-viflika. Ibid., 121, 1 . 17; 21. 1 . 27. The above phrase 
is translated by Mirashi “with the right to forced labour arising therefrom’ 1 
Ibid., p. 89. 

3. A$, II. 15. 

4. Kama iS.j V. 5* 5 * 

5. In a grant of A. D. 533-4, however, two villages were granted by a 

private donor for the purposes of a temple (CII, iii, 31. 1 . 7.) 
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money or supplies to royal troops and officials when they halted 
at or passed through the village 1 , which can be compared to the 
tax known as senabhakta in the ArthaSastra of Kautilya . 2 Further, 
they had to furnish cattle in relays for transport . 3 They were 
also under the obligation of supplying flowers and milk to the 
royal officers on tour . 4 And finally the villages could be subjected 
to forced labour of ail varieties (sarvavisli) 5 6 } probably for military 
purposes. The different kinds of visti are not mentioned in the 
inscriptions, but seem to have been the same as those described 
in the Kamasutra of Vatsyayana. This text informs us that 
peasant women were compelled to perform unpaid work of various 
kinds, such as filling up the granaries of the village headman, 
taking things into or out of his house, clearing or decorating his 
residence, working in his fields, and spinning yarn of cotton, 
wool, flax or hemp for his clothes . 8 This forced labour included 
almost all conceivable kinds of work, and seems to have been 
very oppressive. Further, during the Gupta period we read of 
forced contributions which were designed to meet the needs of 
the army and the state. The practice of realising contributions 
which were not sent to the state treasury but were consumed 
locally by royal troops and officers tended to set them up as 
another class of intermediaries and thus to lower further the 
position of the free peasantry. * 

During the Gupta period, in contrast to the depreciation of 
the position of the free peasantry, the number of slaves engaged 
in production was declining, and the sudras were becoming 
increasingly free from the obligation to serve as slaves. Kautilya’s 
provisions for manumission of slaves generally apply to those 
who are born of aryan parents or are aryans themselves . 7 But 
Yajnavalkya introduces a revolutionary principle when he asserts 
that nobody can be reduced to slavery without his consent . 8 
According to a later commentary, this means that a sudra, a 

1. abhatacchatra-pidveiya. CJI, iii, p. 98, fn. 2. 

2. AS, II. 15. 

3. aparampara-gobalivardda. Dikshitar, Gupta Polity , p. 171. 

4. Ibid., pp. 171-72. 

5. sarva-vifti-parihara-parihrfita. Ibid., p. 173. 

6. V. 5. 5. 

7. AS, III. 13. 

8 . II. 182. 
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ksatriya or a vaisya employed in servile work against his will 
shall be released by the king. 1 Thus Yajnavalkya completely 
reverses Manu’s precept, which provides for the forcible enslave- 
ment of a sudra. 2 Further, Narada and Brhaspati strongly 
deprecate the attitude of the wretch who, being independent, 
sells himself. 3 Besides this, for the first time Narada lays down 
detailed ceremonies for the emancipation of slaves. 4 A passage 
of Katyayana implies that the slaves had some sort of organization, 
for their leaders were known as vargins . 5 All these causes may 
have undermined the institution of slavery. 

A significant factor which contributed to this development 
was the fragmentation of land through the process of partition 
and gift. The earlier laws of inheritance, including those in the 
law-book of Manu and even in that of Yajnavalkya, never refer 
to the partition of landed property, which is mentioned for the 
first time in the codes of Narada 6 and Brhaspati. 7 This may 
suggest that in the middle or towards the end of the Gupta period 
large joint families, owning large stretches of land, began to 
break into smaller units. Once the principle of the partition of 
land was recognised, the increasing density of population in the 
fertile river valleys of Northern India, after the earlier phases 
of settlement, was bound to accelerate the pace of the fragmenta- 
tion of arable plots of land. The pressure of population on land 
is indicated by an epigraphic record of the 5th century A. D., 
which shows that in Northern Bengal even 1 \ kulyavapa of land had 
to be purchased in smaller plots at four different places. 8 This 
purchase was made for the purpose of making gifts, which further 
helped the process of fragmentation. 

There was some restriction on making gifts by private indi- 
viduals. The Bengal inscriptions show that no sale transactions 


1. Colebrooke, Miscellaneous Essays , ii, 23. 

2. But Katya., v. 722, repeats the dictum of Manu. 

3. JVar., V. 37; Br, XV. 23. Gf. Kane, Hist, of Dharmasastra, ii, 182. 

4. V. 42-43. Cf. rules of manumission in Katya., v. 715. Ndr., however, 
adds tnat certain classes of slaves cannot be emancipated ( v. 29) except by 
the favour of the owner. 

5. Katya., v. 350. 

6. XIII. 38. 

7. XXVI. 10, 28, 43, 53 & 64. 

8. El, xx, 5, 11 . 5-1 1. 
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made for the purposes of gifts could be effected without the con- 
sent of the local representatives of the king and the district council. 
The Maharastra inscriptions also show that gifts of land could 
not be made by individuals without the consent of the state. 
But ordinarily in both cases such consent was not withheld, with 
the result that villages and plots of land were granted not only 
by the king and his feudatories but also by private individuals. 

We no longer hear of large plots of 500 karisas, or of the state 
farms of the Maurya period. Epigraphic references to fields of 
one kulyavapa or of 4, 2 \ and dronavapas 1 do not suggest big 
plots. According to Pargiter a kulyavapa was a little larger than 
an acre. 1 2 3 But if the kulyavapa measure of land prevalent in 
the Cachar district of Assam be considered identical with the 
kulyavapa 3 , the area of the latter would be thirteen acres. Since 
one kulya is equal to eight dronas , on this basis a dronavapa will 
be even less than two acres. During the same period a survey 
of the land grants made by the Maitraka rulers of Valabhi in 
Gujarat shows that the average plot of land did not exceed two 
or three acres in size. 4 Naturally smaller holdings made it 
uneconomical to employ a large number of slaves and labourers. 
While some may have been engaged in twos or threes, others 
may have been dispensed with. 

The traditional view that the vaisyas were peasants recurs 
in the literature of post- Maurya and Gupta times. 5 In the 
Amarakosa words for cultivators are listed in the vaisya-varga 
(section). 6 But there is reason to believe that sudras were also 
becoming peasants. Several law-books show that land was 
rented out to the sudra for half the crop. 7 This would suggest 
that the practice of granting land to Sudra sharecroppers was 
growing more common. A Pallava land grant of about A. D_ 
250-35° informs us that four sharecroppers ( ardhikah ) remained 


1. Ibid. 

2. I A, xxxix, 215-16. 

3. Hist, of Bengal, i, 652. S. K. Maity holds that the kulyavapa was. 
between 14.4 and 17.6 acres. JESHO , i, pp. 98-107. 

4. K. J. Virji, Ancient History of Saurashir a, pp. 246-7, 267 ff. 

5. Sdnti Paroa , 60. 24-26, 92. 2. 

6. II. 9. 6. 

7. Mam, IV. 253; Vi'fnu, LVII. *6; Taj., I. 166. 
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attached to the land even when it was given away to the brah- 
manas; 1 it is likely that these were Sudras. 

Narada includes the kinasa (peasant) among those who are 
not fit to be examined as witnesses. 2 A commentator of the 7th 
century A. D. 3 explains this term as a Sudra, 4 which shows that 
peasants were thought of as Sudras. Brhaspati provides very 
severe corporal punishment for the Sudra who acts as a leader in 
boundary disputes relating to fields 5 , which again suggests that 
such Sudras were owners of fields. Finally, Hsuan Tsang des- 
cribes the sudras as a class of agriculturists 6 7 , a description which 
is confirmed by the Narasimha Pur ana’, compiled before the 10th 
century A. D. Thus this significant development, which began 
from Gupta times, covered all the sudras by the first half of the 
7th century A. D. The view that the farmer population was 
largely composed of sudras 8 seems to be more true of the 
Gupta and post-Gupta periods than of earlier times. Thus from 
the point of view of the rise of feudalism the transformation of 
Sudras from the position of slaves and hired labourers into that 
of agriculturists should be regarded as a factor of great signi- 
ficance. 

Feudal developments in mediaeval Europe were characterised 
by the rise of independent, self-sufficient economic units, which 
also arose in India as result of land grants and certain other 
factors. The beneficiaries enjoyed several economic rights which 
cut the economic ties between the central authority and the donat- 
ed areas. For the continuity and development of their economy 
they were more dependent on the local artisans and cultivators 
than on the officials of the central government. The benefi- 
ciaries were entitled to all kinds of local dues, a part of which 
they must have invested in local undertakings. 

The conditions obtaining in the villages which were indepen- 
dent of the beneficiaries of land grants and were placed under 


1. El, i, i, 1 . 39. 

2. I. 181. 

3. HCIP, iii, 299- 

4. AsahSya’s comm, to Nar,, I. 18 1. 

5. XIX. 6. 

6. Watters, On Tuan Chwang's Travels in India, i, 168. 

7. 58. 10-15. 

8. CHI 1,268. 
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the charge of the village headman were not very dissimilar. We 
have already seen that the headman, according to the Kamastitra 
of Vatsyayana might compel peasant women not only to 
work in his fields but also to spin yarn, so that his clothes might 
be supplied to him locally . 1 Some of the commodities thus 
produced were also put on sale, apparently to cater for the simple 
needs of the villagers . 2 So the Maury a state regulation of trade 
and industries was giving way to the management of these affairs 
by the chiefs of local economic units, independent of the central 
control. 

That such local units were coming into existence is also 
evident from the paucity of coins of common use from the Gupta 
period onwards. This factor can be linked up, on the one hand, 
with the decline of internal trade and the consequent necessity 
of producing local commodities to meet local needs 3 and, on the 
other, with the weakening of the power of the centre, which 
gradually adopted the method of paying officials by grants of 
revenues or in kind. While the Indo-Bactrians, and especially 
the Kusanas, issued a considerable number of copper coins, 
which were evidently in common use in the Punjab, and occasion- 
ally are found even as far east as Buxar in Bihar, the Gupta 
emperors, other than Kumara Gupta, issued hardly any copper 
coins. Thus Fa-hsien seems to have been correct when he stated 
that cowries formed the common medium of exchange. Even 
allowing for the fact that copper is more susceptible to corrosion 
than more precious metals, the comparative rarity of Gupta 
copper coins suggests that money economy was becoming weaker 
at this time. Coins in general became still rarer from the time 
of Harsavardhana onwards, which leads us to the conclusion 
that trade suffered a decline and urban life began to disappear, 
a feature which can be compared with a similar development 
in Iran. 

The practice of issuing coins by the nigamas during the post- 
Maurya and Gupta periods seems to provide further evidence 
of the rise of self-sufficient economic units. This accelerated 
the process of political disintegration, for issuing coins was an 

i- V. 5. 5. 

2. Ibid. 

3. The colonising and commercial activities during the early mediaeva 
period were confined to the enterprising people of the coastal area, and do not 
scern to have brought any substantial change in the economy of the interior* 
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important function of the sovereign power. Besides, the issue of 
seals by Nalanda villages, which glorify themselves asjanapadas 
even in Gupta times, 1 indicates that they were emerging not only 
as politically independent but economically self-sufficient units. 
At least four such seals were issued from villages, some of which 
can be identified. During the earlier period coins and seals 
were issued by the nigamas , but not by rural units as we find in 
the post-Gupta period. 

In the Gupta period irrigation also tended to become a local 
responsibility. The Arthasastra of Kautilya lays down detailed 
rates to be paid by the peasants to the state for different kinds 
of irrigation, which makes it clear that irrigation facilities were 
chiefly provided by the state. Megasthenes also informs us 
that the state maintained irrigation inspectors. The Saka 
ruler Rudradaman (c. A. D. 150) claims that he reconstructed 
the famous Sudarsana lake in Saurastra without levying imposts 
and forced labour on his subjects. During the Gupta period 
this responsibility was carried out by the provincial governor of 
this region. But already from the beginning of the Christian 
era the local population had begun to take the initiative in matters 
of irrigation. Dion Chrysostom (c. A. D. 50-117) informs us 
that in India, in order to convey water from large and small 
rivers, the local inhabitants made many channels. 2 Later, the 
law-book of Brhaspati lays down that the guilds should look 
after irrigation dams. 3 For want of data we cannot trace the 
history of this process, but once the tendency began, it was bound 
to undermine the influence of the central power in the countryside 
and help the rise of independent economic units. 

We can draw certain tentative inferences from the analysis 
made above. Unlike Europe, in India the centralisation of 
political power was not the result of fiefs granted to comardes- 
in-arms; the most important factor which contributed to this 
development was the practice of land grants made to priests and 
temples. It is clear that foreign invasions did not play any 
appreciable part in the process of feudalisation, as was the 
case in Europe. 

1. Majumdar & Altekar, The Vdkataka-Gupta Age, p. 267. 

2. Oratio, XXXV. 434, Me Crindle, Ancient India as described in Classical 
Literature , p. 175. 

3* kulya\ ana-nirodhah according to the reading of Mitra Milra in the 
Viramitrodaja, 426 but kuldyanarp nirodhch in Ilr., XVII. 11-12. 
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The agraharas or villages granted to brahmanas bear some 
resemblance to manors, for in some cases the beneficiaries enjoyed 
the right of levying forced labour of all varieties on their tenants. 
The scope of forced labour seems to have been very wide, and it 
appears that the village headman, who compelled peasant women 
to work in his fields and residence, was developing as a manorial 
lord. But, on the whole, while a great part of the time and energy 
of European peasants was consumed by their work on their 
master’s fields, the peasantry in India gave most of their time to 
their own fields, of the produce of which a considerable share 
went to the holders of grants and other intermediaries. There 
is nothing to show, however, that most peasants were subject 
to Such intermediaries; on the contrary the number of free 
peasantry seems to have been far greater. Further, the process 
of sub-infeudation was not so extensive in India as in Europe, 
so that the actual tillers of the soil maintained some kind of 
indirect connection with the central government. 

Because of the difficulty in interpreting obscure epigraphic 
terms used for hereditary administrators, and because of immense 
variations in their use in a vast country like India, it is not possible 
to indicate with precision the hierarchical stages in the feudal 
organization, or the exact relation between sdmanta , uparika , 
bhogika , pratihara, dandanayaka etc. But it is beyond doubt that 
by the end of the Gupta period, say c. A. D. 500, the appearance 
of a large number of hereditary intermediaries tended to reduce 
many of the free peasantry to a semi-servile status. Nevertheless, 
the stages in the feudal organization were not so many and so 
complex as we find them in England. Although the samantas 
appear as feudal vassals from the 6th century A. D. onwards, we 
have no exact idea of their rights and obligations except that they 
had to furnish soldiers to their lords. 

In mediaeval Europe land was granted to the feudal barons 
for services rendered to the state, but in India this practice seems 
to have been of a very limited character. According to Manu 
an official placed in charge of ten villages was assigned as much 
land as could be tilled by twelve oxen, or about a hundred acres. 
Probably from Gupta times the idea was gaining ground that 
territorial units were meant for the enjoyment of local governors 
and officers, but in the early stage central control was effective 
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enough to check this. Although I am not in a position to check 
the disputed passage in Fa-hsien’s account which is taken as 
referring to the grant of revenues to the attendants and body- 
guards of the king, there can be no doubt about a similar state- 
ment of Hsuan Tsang. According to this Chinese traveller, 
one fourth of the total revenues went directly to the state, but the 
remaining three-fourths was reserved respectively for the endow- 
ment of priests, scholars and government officials. From this 
it can be inferred that the officials who supervised the work of 
administration in the whole kingdom were assigned only one 
fourth of its total revenues. This position was quite different 
from that which we find in mediaeval Europe, where the feudal 
baron was granted the revenues of the whole area placed under 
his administrative charge on condition that he sent regular 
tributes to the overlord out of the revenues realised from the people 
under him. 

The practice , described by Manu and Hsiian Tsang 
also differed from the grants of jagtrs under the Mughals. In 
the earlier Muslim period the revenue or usufruct of a specified 
area of land was granted for the personal upkeep of the official, 
who was placed in charge of a much wider area. But in the 
Mughal period, and often even under the Turkish rule, he practi- 
cally held the whole area as fief, out of the revenues of which he 
sent a certain portion as annual tribute to the Mughal emperor, 
retaining the rest for personal and administrative purposes. 
Hence in the earlier period the officer treated only a part of the 
land placed under his charge as his personal possession, but in 
the Mughal period th tjagirdar treated the whole administrative 
unit under his jurisdiction as his property. In the earlier period, 
the officer could get his small plot of land cultivated by his ser- 
vants and hired labourers, or alternatively could lease it out to 
temporary peasants, but in the later period he had very little to 
do, even indirectly, with the cultivation of land, because he lived 
primarily on a part of the tribute collected from the peasants 
under his control. 

Summing up we can state that certain broad features of 
feudalism, such as the granting of cultivated land, the emergence 
of a self-sufficient local economy, the paucity of coins, the 
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retrogression of trade, and decentralisation in administration on 
account of grants of revenues to brahmanas and later to officials, 
are noticeable from the Gupta, and especially from the post- 
Gupta period onwards. But the nature and extent of each 
of these features require further investigation, without which 
we cannot reach any definite conclusions of a more precise 
character. 



CHAPTER XV 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Of the political ideas and institutions treated in the preceding 
pages, the independent chapters assigned to the former occupy 
a comparatively minor place, but that is no measure of their 
importance. Some of the ideas, such as the saptdnga concept 
of the state, are distinguished by considerable coherence and 
systematisation, and can rightly be placed in the category of 
theories. Indeed, keeping in view the other ancient definitions 
of the state, the seven-element theory of the state must be reckoned 
as a unique contribution of the ancient Indian thinkers to poli- 
tical philosophy. It not only shows a happy blending of theory 
and practice, but also holds certain elements in common with 
modern definitions of the state. 

As regards the theories of the origin of the state, references 
to the contract theory in ancient Indian texts seem to be very 
attractive from the Western point of view. The various stages 
in the development of this theory, extending over more than a 
a thousand years, mark progressive enlargement of the obliga- 
tions of both the contracting parties, especially of the people in 
respect of the various kinds of taxes to be paid by them. Thus 
in ancient India the contract theory was intended to emphasise 
the power of the king rather than that of the people. From the 
Indian point of view, considerations of preserving family, pro- 
perty and varna system played the most vital part in the origin 
of the state. The traditional account of the state of nature and 
the circumstances leading to the rise of coercive authority, the 
■conditions obtaining in kingless society, the concept of the main 
duties of the monarch, — all point to the same conclusion. 

So far as time sequence is concerned, theoretical discussions 
about the state do not appear in the Rg Vedic period. In the 
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later Vedic period although some ksatriya princes speculate on 
the nature of relation between God and soul, they have nothing 
to contribute to political ideas. The Vedic period, especially 
the early part of it, was essentially an age of communal institu- 
tions. These institutions such as the Vedic gana , the vidalha , 
the parisad , — and the sab ha and samiti which do not find place in 
this book, — were mamly tribal in character. Of these the vidatha 
seems to have been of the greatest antiquity among the Indo- 
Aryans. The association of women with it is opposed to the 
prevailing view that from the very beginning the Aryan society 
was patriarchal. In the case of the parisad , however, its female 
membership may have been a pre-Aryan trait. In the Vedic 
gana such traits do not appear to be very prominent, although 
the epic and Puranic references associate women with 
this institution also. The gana , though not as old as the vidatha , 
shares with it the characteristics of communal ownership and 
distribution of spoils of war and other forms of property. The 
significance of this body lies in the fact that it provided a pattern 
of republican government to some oligarchic states, which sup- 
planted monarchies in the age of the Buddha. In the case of 
all these Vedic assemblies it is very difficult to demarcate their 
purely political functions from their other activities, which again 
bespeaks of their truly communal character. 

Vedic references to the institutions mentioned above indicate 
a rudimentary administrative organization, which does not 
measure up to the description of the state according to the saptah- 
ga theory. But the jewel-offering ceremony discloses a fairly 
developed administrative machinery. Perhaps its most striking 
feature was the establishment of the office of the collector of 
taxes, which were probably voluntary in the tribal stage. The 
tribal order was further undermined by the growing importance 
of the brahmana and rajanya, who came to occupy higher posi- 
tions in the ratnin list. Nevertheless, this political organization 
retained primitive characteristics, in so far as the body of the 
ratnins was predominantly military in character and similar to 
the council of twelve among early Indo-European peoples. 
Other rituals such as cow raid, game of dice, chariot race etc. 
betray the tribal remnants of the later Vedic polity. At bottom, 
the various consecration ceremonies were either so many ordeals 
intended to test the qualifications of the candidate for the chief- 
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tainship of the tribe, or initiation rites to mark a new phase in 
the life of the sacrifices But these were reduced to mere lifeless 
forms divested of all reality; in practice the later Vedic polity 
had become largely territorial and class-dominated. 

In post-Vedic times, from 600 B. G. onwards, varna or social 
class emerged as an important element in law and politics. 
Considerations of varna apparently influenced the various 
organs of the state such as the king, ministers or high functionaries,, 
the parisady the paura , the janapada and army. The origin and 
growth of the Dharmasastra law were conditioned by the varna 
system, and civil and criminal laws discriminated between one 
social class and another. Many passages, however, emphasise 
the necessity of achieving combination and co-operation between 
the two upper classes, although in actual politics sometimes the 
ksatriyas, and at other times the brahmanas, had the upper 
hand. At any rate, there is no such evidence either for the vais- 
yas or the sudras. 

An important development in the administrative methods of 
the Maurya period was the skilful use of religion for serving poli- 
tical ends. Basically Kautilya supported the brahmanical 
social order and opposed heretical sects, and in this sense the 
state policy recommended by him cannot be regarded as secular. 
But he did not hesitate to override brahmanical professions where- 
ever and whenever they came into conflict with the interests 
of the ruler intent on conquest. Strikingly enough Kautilya 
makes deliberate use of superstition in hoodwinking the masses 
and thus securing their loyalty to the state. But by way of the 
genuine deification of the king there is little in his treatise. 

Whether the idea of divinity was deliberately fostered 
by the Kusanas is difficult to say, but undoubtedly this was the 
most distinctive feature of their polity. The Kusana rulers not 
only assumed the official title of devaputra y but also instituted the 
cult of the worship of the dead king. Although these practices 
were discarded by the Guptas, the Kusana feudatory hierar- 
chical organization and the posts of the military officers known as 
the mahadandanayaka were incorporated into the Gupta system 
of administration. In some measure the origins of feudalism 
can be traced to Kusana times, but here we are on more solid 
ground when we come to the age of the Guptas. 
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The Gupta period marks the beginning of some feudal 
practices, which became well established in the reign of Harsa. 
The land grants known from the inscriptions reveal the process 
of administrative decentralisation, which gave power and pres- 
tige to priestly donees. But the epigraphs do not clearly indicate 
whether the civil officers were allotted land for their services to 
the state. On the other hand, they show that the grant of land 
for military service, which was a very striking feature of European 
political feudalism, was conspicuously absent in the India of 
Gupta and post-Gupta times. In any case it is clear that the 
administrative framework of the Guptas and their successors in the 
MadhyadeSa was chiefly based on the land system. But, as our 
study shows, during other periods of early Indian history, besides 
land, tribe, varna and religion also contributed to the formation 
of political ideas and institutions. 
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